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Tax Specialists 


Named to Assist 
Joint Committee 


\ 
Announced by Representa- 
live Green, Chairman, to 
Aid in Study of Reve- 
nue System. 





Taxpayers Are Asked 
To Send Suggestions 





Members to Act Without Com- 
pensation Other Than for 
Necessary Expense 
Incurred. 





The membership of the advisory com- 
mittee of tax experts to cooperate with 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation was an- | 
nounced April 28 in a written statement | 
from the office of Representative Green 
(Rep.), of Council Bluffs, Iowa, chair- 
man of the joint committee and of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


Representative Green also announced | 
that the committee is prepared to re- 
ecive suggestions from al] taxpayers. 

The full text of the announcemept fol- 
lows: 

Representative William R. Green, of 
Iowa, chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, today announced the personnel 
of the Advisory Committee, to consist of 
Prof. T. S. Adams, A. A. Ballentire, Dr. 
Thomas W. Page and George O. May. 


Charles D. Hamel, Chief of the Simpli- 
fication Division of the Joint Committee, 
will act as chairman. All of the mem- 
bers are men of long experience in Fed- 
eral tax matters. It is expected that the 
Advisory Committee will render impor- 
tant service in the study of revenue prob- 
lems now before the Joint Committee. 

Chairman Green also announced that 
the Joint Committee is prepared to re- 
ceive from taxpayers written suggestions 
for the improvement of the revenue laws 
or modes of adininistration by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. No public hearings 
will be held and suggestionssshould be 
submitted in writing. They should deal 
with specific sections of the law or par- 
ticularly administrative problems. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
Committee, at Room 452, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Professor Adams lives at New Haven, 
Conn., and is on the faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity. He is now in Europe. Mr. Bal- 
lentine lives at New York. He is a for- 
mer Solicitor of Internal Revenue in the 
Treasury, Department. He is a member 
of the law firm of Root, Clark, Howland 
and Ballentine. Dr. Page lives at Wash- 
ington, and is chairman of the Council of 
the Institute of Economics. Mr. May re- 
sides in New York. He is a member of 
the firm of Price, Waterhouse and Com- 
pany, public accountants. 





The purpose of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, as explained by Chairman Green, is 
to study revenue problems now before 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Test Is Being Made 
Of New Anesthetic 


Berlin Medical Society Reports 
Favorably on Product of 
German Dye Trust. 


The American Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, William T. Daugherty, has re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
the physicians are testing a new anacs- 
thetic that has been developed by the 
German dye trust. 

The full text of the report just made 
public, follows: 

A favorable report was rendered at 
a recent meeting of the Berlin Medi- 
cal Society on a new Dye Trust (I. G.) 
anaesthetic, known so far as “E 107.” 
This is said to be a bromine prepara- 
tion with the advantage of being in- 
troduced in solution rectally into the 
intestinal canal, producing’ general 
anaesthesia. 

Subjectively, “E 107,” with almost 
instantaneous effect, is said to relieve 
the patient of the anguish and excite- 
ment often accompanying the taking of 
other anaesthetics. Heart and pulse are 
said to remain normal and blood pres- 
sure is not reduced, nor are nerves or 
lungs damaged in the taking. Even pa- 
tients over 70 years of age have taken 
it without disturbance. No disagreeable 
aftereffect were observed. Objectively, 
its use relieves the surgeon of wearing 
a mask at work. Chloroform, ether 
or other anaesthetics can be given ad- 
ditionally in special cases. 





A final appraisal of the new anacs- 
thetic is not given as yet, because of 
lack of entire agreement in the profes- 
sion, and further experiments are 
awaited. The majority, however, char- 
acterize “E 107” as an advance beyond 
other inhalations anaesthetics. and fore- 
see its acceptance by the profession. | 
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All the Facts— 





ONLY 

BEING 

PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY 
THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 








Entered as Second Class Matter 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


Fraud Found in Sale 
Of Federal Lumber 


Judgment for Government Pro- 
vides for Recovery of 
Nearly $1,000,000. 


The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, handing down! a_ decision. 
April 23, in the case of United States v. 
Philips et al., awarded judgment in favor 
of the United States for approximately 
$1,000,000. The ground of the recovery 
is fraud found to have been practiced in 
the sale of lumber supplies held by the 
Federal Government at the time of the | 
Armistice. 

On February 25, 1919, a contract was 
entered into between the United States 
and J. L. Philips and John Stevens, under 
the terms of which Philips and Stevens 
were to dispose of all the lumber on a 
commission. They were to receive 12 
per cent of the gross profits as their 
commission, 

George M. Chambers, formely a Cap- 
tain in the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army, was designated’ by the War De- 
partment to represent the Government in 
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Secretary Hoover Asked 
To Visit Flood Territory | 


President Coolidge, as President of the | 
American Red Cross, on April 23 has 
requested the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, to 
proceed at once to Memphis, Tenn., in 
connection with flood relief work. 

The announcement, as made public at 
the White House, follows: 

President Coolidge, acting as President 
of the Red Cross, has requested Secre- 
tary Hoover, who has been made chair- 
man of the Special Committee of the 
Red Cross on the Mississippi Flood Dis- 
aster, to proceed to Memphis for a meet- 
ing with Red Cross officials. The pur- 
pose is to establish enlarged organiza- | 
tion of Red Cross activities now becom- 
ing urgent and to study and determine | 
the necessities of the situation generally 
with Red Cross and public officials. 

Secretary Hoover will be accompanied 
by General Jadwin, Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, and James L,/Fieser, Acting Chair- 
man of the Red Cross. 





| Commissioner 


| eral Harris stated orally, April 23, is in | 


| employment or to seek employment in | 





Che Auited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CoNGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


at 
C. 


Aliens Crossing 
Border to Work 
Are Immigrants 


Natives of Contiguous Coun- 
tries Required to Carry 
Passports and Identi- 


fication Cards. 








Reclassification of aliens from contigu- | 
ous foreign countries who enter the } 


Note Issue in Japan 
Increased M aterially 


Total on April 22 in Excess of 
Gold Reserves by 1,244,- 
000,000 Yen. 


A cablegram received on April 23 by 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Commercial Attach« Tokyo, Halleck 
A. Butts, states that the note issue of 
the Bank of Japan increased from April 
21 to April 22 by 621,000,000 yen. 


at 


Japanese moratorium was declared 
| April 21. On April 21°the Yen was 
quoted at $.4778; on April 22 it was 
quoted at $.4729. 

The Department of Commerce au- 


Was announced April 23 by the Acting 
General of Immigration, | 
George J. Harris, in a general order, 
prescribing procedure respecting aliens | 
crossing land borders into the United | 
States. Such aliens, coming from Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Cen- | 
tral America and South America, here- | 
after will be considered as belonging to | 
the “immigrant” class described in the | 
Immigration Law of 1924, according to 
the order. 


| 
United States to work or seek work | 
| 


The order, Acting Commissioner Gen- 


routine compliance with the immigration | 
law, and gives ample time to aliens now | 
regularly crossing the border and others | 
contemplating such crossing to come 
within its purview. It continues the | 
former head tax of $8, and in addition 
to the passport requirement calls for | 
immigrant visas and immigrant and non- | 
immigrant identification cards. : 
Aliens coming within the “immigrant” 
class are given until November 1, 1927, 
to obtain the immigration visas and 
otherwise comply with the laws. 
The full text of the order follows: 
Subject to Immigration Laws. 
1. Hereafter aliens residing in for- 
eign contiguous countries and entering 
the United States to engage in existing 


this country will not be considered as 
visiting the United States temporarily 
as tourists, or temporarily for busi- 
ness or pleasure, under any provisions 
of the Immigation Law which exempt 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.} 
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April 25, 1927 


| 
| Aeronautics 


Navy aeronaut establishes new speed 
record. 


Agriculture 

Department of Agriculture 
Missouri farmers the fallacy of price- 
guessing. 


shows 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Program arranged for meetings of 
American Dairy Federation. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
| Weekly feed market review. 


Prices of American apples decline 


on Liverpool market. 


Page 4, Col. 
Automotive Industry 


Bureau of 


Revenue com- 
pletes plans to refund $175,000,000 
manufacturers’ excise taxes illegally 
collected on automotive accessories. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Argument heard by Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re Overland 
Co. v. Packard Co. and American Wire 
Wheel Co., involving two question of 
patent law relating practice of Pat- 
ent Office. 


Internal 


ize 10, Col. 1 


Bankin g-Pincnce 


Bank of Japan increased note issue | 


by 621,000,000 yen from April 21 to 22. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
| Treasury decision, in re 
U. S. holds written notice necessary as 
prerequisite to suit for tax refund. 
Page 6, 
Weight limit raised on shipments of 
packages of gold from Alaska. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


condition of the United States 


ury: 


Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Weekly report of loans and redis- 
counts of Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. 





Page 9, Col. 5 
Weekly condition statement by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
| Page 5, Col. 
Books and Publications issued by the 
| United States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 8 

. 

| Claims 
| . District Court, N. Y., in re Sturchler 
| v. Alien Property Custodian, holds new 
act of Congress required to permit dis- 
tribution of property claimed by Ger- 


9 


“ 








Page 1, Col 4 | 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


| 
1 


Ritter v. | 


Col. 4 | 


Weekly accumlative statement of the | 
Treas- | 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


| April 


| Roads, Va., when 
miles an hour for 100 kilometers accord- | 


thorized a statement on the basis of Mr. 
Butts’ cabled advices, the full text of 
which follows: 

Note issue of the Bank of Japan on 
22 amounted to 2,318,000,000 Yen, 
representing an increase of 621,000,000 


| Yen, as compared with a total issue of 


1,697,000,000 Yen on April 21. 


On February 28 the gold reserves of | 


the Bank of Japan totaled 1,074,000,000 


Yen, according to latest information of | 


this nature available. The note issue 
on April 22 is, therefore, in excess of 


the existing gold reserves on that date | 


to the extent of 1,244,000,000 Yen. 





New World’s Speed Record 
Established for Seaplane 


A new world’s speed record for sea- 
planes was established April 23 by Lieut. 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1927. 


Freight Structure 
Ordered Revised) 


The | 
| 
on 


| structure 





S. W. Callaway, U. S. N., at Hampton | 


he averaged 147.263 
ing to an aannouncement by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Porter Adams, President of the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association, has an- 
nounced that Lieut. S. W. Callaway, U. 
S. N., flying the new Navy Vought 
“Corsair” April 23 established a new 
world’s speed record for seaplanes car- 
rying a load of 500-kilograms (1,102 
pounds) and that the records are being 
forwarded to France for confirmation. 
Lieut. Callaway averaged 147.263 miles 
an hour for 100 kilos over the 25 kilo- 
meter course at Hampton Roads, Va. 


Department’s 
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government comes to 
heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
fall of the Republic will be cer- 
tain and remediless.” 


President of the United States. 





the future generation of 
its in- 


—dJames A. Garfield. 
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Entire Southwest 


Conditions Reported Chaotic 
by I. C. C.; Changes Af- 


fect Commodities 

. 

Generally. 

An entire revision of the freight rate 
of the Southwest, including 
class rates and many commodity rates, 
and involving both reductions and 
Commerce Commission in a_ decision 
made public, April 23, in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, with which 
combined several separate formal com- 
plaint cases. 


The decision is described by the Com- | 


mission in a notice to the press accom- 
panying the text of its report as “one 


of the most important and voluminous | 


issued 
years.” 


by the Commission in its 40 


The full text of the notice, summariz- 
ing the order, follows: 

“In a report 
Interstate Commerce Commission found 
in favor of the complaints of the Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma, cer- 
tain northeastern Texas cities, and 
others of unreasonable and of unduly 


prejudicial and preferential rates in the | 


Southwest. It ordered an entire revision 
of the interstate class rates and many 
commodity rates in the Southwest. 
The decision includes not only Okla- 
homa and Texas but Arkansas and 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River 


and parts of Kansas and Missouri. It in- | 


cludes revision of rates from and to 
grouped points in the States beyond the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers and east 
of the Rocky Mountain States. 

The latter rates are to be constructed 
by addition of specfic amounts or arbi- 
traries up to or beyond Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, or New 


Orleans, as the cases may be. Ocean and 


] 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4. 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


~— 


{| man and seized by Alien Property 
Custodian. 


Coal 


. Page 11 


total of 178 deaths. 
| Page 3, Col. 5 


| Commerce-Trade 


Colombia shipped fewer bananas to 
; United States in 1926. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
New Zealand Dairy Control Board 
' eliminates price fixing for butter: 
| Page 4, Col. 1 
| Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
| tunities. 
| Page 7, Col. 2 
Continuation of weekly summary of 
world business conditions. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Construction 


} Page 12, Col. 7 
"y . 

Corporations 

Argument heard by Supreme Court 


of the United States, in re Hope ®Na- 
tural Gas Co. v. West 


Virginia, 
validity’ of State tax on gas sold 


within and without a State. 
‘ 





Argument heard by Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re Quaker City 
Cab Co. v. State of Pennsylvania, -on 
validity of taxation of corporate and 
noncorporate taxicab companies. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Cotton 
| Weekly cotton movement review. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Court Decisions 
Sce specie’ 


Page 10. 
Customs 


} Customs Court reclassifies bicycle 
bells as accessories instead of parts. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
‘ustoms Court holds wrist watches 
dutiable at 45 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court lowers duty on imita- 
tion pearl beads on silver chains. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court reduces duty on 
knitted fleece overcoating. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Customs Court holds charcoal stoves 
dutiable as houschold utensils. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Treasury decision defines sulphate 
content of newsprint paper to qualify 
for free entry. 


Index ond Law Digest on 


: Page 7, Col. 7 
Education 


New plan operated in Salt Lake City 


Coal mine accidents in March caused | 
| 


| Building expenditures in 294 cities | 
| in 1926 amounted to $84.80 per capita. | 


on | 


| 








| 
| 
| 


} act 


! luncheon at 
Page 10, Col. 6 | 








to save one school year for child. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Electrical Industry 


Production of electrical machinery in 
1925 increases 19.1 per cent over 1923. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Foodstuffs 


Weekly butter market review. 
Page 4, Gol. 4 


Foreign Affairs 


Senator Borah sends cabled inter- 
view with English newspaper on situ- 
ation in China. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Bank of Japan increased note issue 
by 621,000,000 yen from April 21 to 22. 

Page i, Col. 4 

District Court, N. Y¥., in re Sturchler 
v. Alien Property Custodian, holds new 
of Congress required: to permit 
distribution of property claimed by 
German and seized by Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Page 11 

Business condition in Hankow, China, 
declared paralyzed due to sealing of 
specie valuts by nationalists. 

Page 2, Col. 1 
Cuba _ entertained at 
American Union. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Department State receives copy 
of Chilean decree nationalizing Province 
of Tacna. 


of 
Pan 


President 


of 


Page 2, Col. 6 

Rear Admiral Erwin to head Naval 
Mission to Brazil. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


'Gev’t Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


” 
0 


Page 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. ‘ 
Page 12, Col. 6 
_Y my e al i 
Gov't Topical Survey 
William P. Bartel, of the Interstate 
Comimerce Commission, describes the 
worl: of the Bureau of Service, of which 
he is director. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Highways 
Applications approved for bridges in 
three States. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


Immigration 


Natives of contiguous countries cross- 
ing border to work as immigrants re- 
quired to carry passports as identifica- 
tion cards. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Immigration statistics for period to 
March 31. 

Page-12, Col. 1 











Insurance 


Coal mine accidents in March caused 
total of 178 deaths. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Judiciary 


Supreme Court of District of Colum- | 
bia, in claim by Phillips, et als., de- 
cides in favor of the government in 
suit involving sale of surplus lumber 
held at the time of the armstice. 
Page 1, Col. 2 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Labor 


Coal mine accidents in March caused 
total of 178 deaths. 


2 


Page 3, Col, 5 
Lumber 


Supreme Court of District of Colum- 
bia, in claim by Phillips, et als., de- 
cides in favor of the government in suit 
involving sale of surplus lumber held 
at the time of the armistice. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Manufacturers 


Claims are rejected in patent ap- 
plication of Freidrich Helbig for in- 
vention of atomized air for feeding 
furflaces. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

iixaminers in chief allow four or five 

patent claims by P. E. Geldhof for 
steam garment pressing machine. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Continuation of full text of ruling 
by Board of Tax Appeals, on petition 
of J. M. and M. S. Browning, involv- 
ing tax levy on manufacture of fire- 
arms. 


Milling 
< 
Weekly grain market review. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


National Defense 


Navy aeronaut establishes new speed 
record. ° 


Page 6, Col. 1 





Page 1, Col 4 
Letters to Secretary of Navy criti- 
cize and defend contract award for six 
scout cruisers. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Regulations governing National Rifle 
Match. 
Page 5; Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Rear Admiral Lrwin to head Naval 
Mission to Brazil. 


Oil 


Argument is heard by Supreme Court 


Page 2, Col. 1 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 





in- | 
creases, was ordered by the Interstate | 


| 
were | 


s | 
made public today the | 


Effect of Sun on Rad io 
Definitely Established 


Standards An- 


of 


nounces Electrical Action of 


Bureau 


Sunspots on Radio Signals. 

Electrical effects of sunspots on radio, 
long suspected by now 
definitely established dis- 
| coveries, it was stated orally, April 25, 
| by Dr. L. W. Austin, of the Laboratory 
for Special Radio Tranmission Research, 
Bureau of Standards. Intimate connec- 
tion has been demonstrated, he said, *be- 
tween received strength of radio signals 
and sunspots. 


scientists, are 


by recent 


This is of particular importance, Dr. 
Austin stated, because of the - known 
periodicity of the 11-year sunspot cycle, 
which is now approaching a maximum 


in 1928. According to the Bureau 
Standards, sunspots are whirls in the 
solar atmosphere, cyclonic and anti- 


cyclonic, similar té high and low pres- 
sure areas shown on our weather maps. 

Frequency of auroras northern 
| lights varies with the number and areas 
of the sunspots and the parallel between 
them has been carefully worked out by 
astronomers. Dr. Austin has made simi- 
lar studies of the parallel between sun- 


or 


LCuntinued on Page 


o 
~» 


Column 2.3 


Plan for Railroad Merger 
To Be Heard on May 10 





Hearings on the proposed Van Swer- 
ingen merger plan, under which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is seeking 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire control of the 
| Erie Railroad and the Pere Marquette 
Railway by purchase of their capital 
stock, was assigned for May 10 at Wash- 


tor of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Finance, in an order issued by the Com- 
mission on April 23. 

The hearing applies both to the mer- 
ger application, Finance Docket No. 
6114, and also to the application of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for authority to is- 
sue $59,000,000 of additional common 
stock, in Finance Docket No. 6113. 








of the United States, in re U. S. 
Ludley, as to whether receipts above 


Vv. 


expenses from oil operations are in- 
come or return on capital for tax pur- 
poses. 
Page 10, Col. 3 | 
Packers 
Recommendation made that railroads 
have failed to justify revision of rates 
on meats and meat products. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
orders of 
Stockyards, 


Investigation resale 
charges Union 


Antonio, Texas. 


at San 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of report 
recommending reduced freight rates on 
live stock. 
Page 8, Col. 5 4 
Passports 
Natives of contiguous countries 
crossing border to work as immigrants 
required to carry passport as identifica- 
tion cards. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Patents 


Patent suits filed 
courts of the country. 


in the various 
Page 10, Col. 5 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


Postal Service 


Six acting postmasters named. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Weight limit raised on shipments of 
packages ef gold from Alaska. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


Public Health 


An anaesthetic that takes instantane- 
ous effect reported favorably by Berlin 
Medical Society. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Abolishment of Land Office at Guth- 
rie, Okla., considered closed matter. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


. . a . 
Public Utilities 
Argument heard by Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re Hope Na- 
tural Gas Co. v. West Virginia, on 
validity of State tax on gas sold 
within and without a State. | 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Argument heard by Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re Quaker City 
Cab Co. v. State of Pennsylvania, on 
validity of taxation of corporate and 
noncorporate taxicab companies. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Continue on Page 3. 


of | 


ington before Charles D. Mahaffie, direc- | 














Plans Announced 
For Refunding 


Of Excise Taxes 


Levies on Manufactures Ille- 
gally Collected on Auto 
Accessories to Be 


Repaid. 





Refund to Consumer 
Protected by Bond 


Commissioner of Internal Rev-« 
enue Announces Require- 
ments to Be Observed 
by Manufacturer. 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has completed 
its plans for the refunding of $175,- 
000,000 in manufacturers’ excise taxes, 
judicially held as illegally collected on 


parts and accesscries -of automobiles, 
motorcycles, automobile trucks and 
automobile wagons and for which an 
appropriation was made by the last 


Congress. 

tequirements to be observed by the 
manufacturers who have, or will, file 
claims were announced April 23 by the 
Commissioner of Internal Renveu. David 
H. Blair. The taxes were collected under 
Sections 3220 and 3689, of the Revised 
Statutes as amended and, by the terms 
of the act appropriating the money, 
must be returned by the manufacturer 
to the consume: who bore the original 
levy. 

Bond For Performance. 


A bond for the faithful performance 
of this return is directed by the appro- 
priating act and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is empowered to en- 
force such return or deny the claim of 
the manufacturer. The regulations now 
promulgated (T. D. 4015) explain that 
unless the manufacturer gives assurance 
of the proper disbursement of funds 
turned over to hin. by the Treasury, no 
further -consideration ‘will be given his 
claim. The bond must be in an amount 
one and one-half times the amount de- 
termined to be refundable. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s regulations: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
others concerned: The Act of Congress 
approved February 28, 1927 (Public—No. 
660—69th Congress) making deficiency 
appropriations for various purposes, con- 
tains the following provisions, viz: 

“Refunding taxes illegally collected: 
For refunding taxes illegally collected 
under the provisions of sections 3220 and 
3689, Revised Statutes, as amended by 
the Revenue Acts of 1918, 1921, 1924, 
and 1926, including the payment of claims 
ior the fiscal year 1928: * * Pro- 
vided further, that no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available to refund 
any amount paid by or collected from 
any manufacturerer, producer, or im- 
porter in respect of the tax imposed by 
subdivision (3) of section 600 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, or subdivision (3) of 
section 900 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
or of the Revenue Act of 1918, unless 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


China Declared Test 
Of Peace Movement 





| Senator Borah Says Situation 


Will Show Which Nations 
Really Are Pacific. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in a cablegram to the 
Manchester, England, “Evening News” 
on April 25 said that “China is going 
to be the acid test of whether the 
nations which have been preaching peace 
want peace, which have been preaching 
international justice want international 
justice, and whether industrial peace is 
to be extended to other peoples.” 

He expressed the hope that the mil- 
lions of English people who are anxious 
for industrial peace and world peace 
would “exert their influerce along these 
lines on their own governments in the 
Chinese affair.” 

The cablegram of Senator Borah is in 
response to a cablegram from the “News” 
stating that Lord Derby, at a luncheon 
to the American ambassador, invited 
the Senator to be his guest and to tour 
industrial Lancashire to show the Sen- 
ator that the “English are not the ogres 
you think we are.” The Senator .re- 
plied that the opinion of the English is 
“quite the opposite.” 

Mr. Borah Asked to Comment. 

The full text of the two cablegrams 
follows: 

From the Manchester News: 

“Senator Borah; Foreign 
Committee, Wash.,-D. C.: 

“At Manchester, England, luncheon to 
American Ambassador, Lord Derby ex- 
tended invitation to stay at his mansion 
and offered to conduct you on tour in- 
dustrial Lancashire to show you English 


Relations 
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Conference 
Business Conditions 
In Hankow, China, 
‘Declared Paralyzed 


Sealing of Specie Vaults by 
Nationalists Causes 
Suspension of 
Trade. 


® Business conditions in Hanhow have 
been completely paralyzed by the sealing 
of the specie vaults of the Chinese banks 
by the Nationalist Government and Chi- 
nese business men are leaving in large 
numbers, according to a report received 
by the Department of State, April 23, 
from the American Consul General at 
Hankow, Frank P. Lockhart. 

The Department also received a report 
from Swatow stating that conditions re- 
main quiet. 

Conditions Quiet. 

The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full: 

Swatow-——-The American Consul 
Swatow, Culver B. Chamberlain, 
formed the Department, under date of 
April 22, that despite minor disorders in 
certain localities in the interior condi- 
tions at Swatow remain quiet. The con- 
servative party in control. 
Chamberlain states that in addition to 
the American destroyer at Swatow there 
are four Japanese destroyers and three 
British warships there. 

Hankow—The American Consul Gen- 
eral at Hankow, Frank P. Lockhart, has 
informed the Department, under date of 


at 


is 


April 21, that with the exception of a 
few small isloated cases financial and 


business transactions have been com- 
pletely paralyzed following the sealing 
of the specie vaults of the Chinese banks 
on April 18 by the Nationalist authori- 
ties and the absolute embrago on silver. 
Merchants Leaving. 

Consul General Lockhart  reporis 

further that Chinese business men are 


quickly as possible. He also reports that 
it is very difficult to. remit money to 
Shanghai. Several local American busi- 
ness firms have stopped doing business 
for the present. 

Consul General Lockhart states further 


eigners for thier help in stabilizing the 
business and financial condition. Chen 
has also announced that the Nationalist 


sibility for losses or damages sustained 


to the buildings or -property abandoned 
by foreigners evacuating Hankow. 


China Declared Test 













Senator Borah Says Situation 
Will Show Whisch Nations 
Really Are Pacific. 









[Continued from Page 1.] 
are not the ogres you think we are. He 
said you are men who knows value of 
peace in industry and-tour would show 









ion as yourself that we must do every- 
thing to maintain world peace. Would 
like to print your comment on this 









Senator’s Borah’s reply follows: 

“Evening News, Manchester, England: 

“Replying to your telegram, I do not 
need to be shown that the English people 
are not ogres. I have never 
thing of that kind and never thought 
anything of that kind—quite the op- 
posite. I should like to know upon what 
Lord Derby bases his desire to enlighten 
men upon this particular subject. I ap- 
preciate his missionary spirit but really 
I do not feel in need of his gospel of 
enlightenment. 

“T have no doubt there are millions in 
England just as anxious for industrial 
peace and for world peace as Lord Derby 
indicates. I have no doubt. their 
lightened conception of industrial justice 





























alted as Lord Derby indicates. 
Favors Peace for China. 

“T trust they will, together with Lord 
Derby, exert their influence along these 
lines upon their government in the 
Chinese affair. China is going to be the 
acid test of whether the nations which 
have been preaching peace want peace, 
which have been preaching international 
justice want international justice, 
whether the industrial peace which we 
covert for our own people is to be ex- 
tended to other peoples. 

“T would really like to visit England 
and hope I may find an opportunity to 
do so. My mission, however, will not 
be that of hunting wild game, such as 
orges, but to seek and to know better 
a people wnose highest economium is 
that of always having been loyal to their 
own flag, an attribute which prevails 
rather strongly in the United States and 
I think worth preserving. 

“WILLIAM E. 








































BORAH.” 






Rear Admiral Erwin 
To Head Naval Mission 


Rear Admiral Noble E. Erwin, com- 
mander of the Destroyer Force, of the 
Scouting Fleet, has been selected to head 
the United States Naval Mission to Bra- 
zil as relief to Rear Admiral Newton 
W. McCulley, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Curtis D. Wilbur, has announced orally 
The change wil! be made this 
when Admiral McCulley’s tour 
“ten service ends, 






















Pan-American 
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leaving Hankow in large numbers and as | 


that Eugene Chen has appealed to for- | 


Government wiil not assume any respon- | 


Of Peace Movement: 


you there are millions here of same opin- | 


“Evening News, Manchester, England.” | 


said any- | 


en- | 


and international justice are quite as ex- | 
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of for- * 
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Increase in Number of Sunspots Found 


To Intensify Strength of Radio Signals 








Bureau of Standards Also Reports Periodic Variations 
Corresponding to Solar Rotation on Axis. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


. “We have the observations of the Bell 
engineers on the effects of magnetic 


storms on reception in 1923 and 1924. 


FE activity and the strength of re- 
ceived radio signals. 

Observations indicate, said Dr. Austin, 
increased strength of radio signals with 
increase in number of sunspots. 

| He also found periodic variation in 
| the received radio current strength. 
| This is significant, he explained, because 
it corresponds to the 27-day rotation 
period of the sun on its own axis. 

He further said that results here an- 
nounced are important links in perfect- 
ing our knowledge and standardization 
of the controls and factors which will | 


a the all daylight reception 
is seen. 
= curve have little claim to ac- 
curacy, but 

| a reception maximum in 
values from 1920 to 1922. 
| “The relationship between the monthly 
| average sunspot numbers and_ the 
monthly average strength the all 


1917 and low 


of 


| insure perfect radio transmission and | daylight signals from Nauen covering a 
| reception for messages, pictures and | period of five years from 1922 to 1926 are 
| television. shown. In order to eliminate the ef- 
| The research has been conducted | fects of seasonal deviations in the sig- 


nal strength, the observational points 
on the curve are the deviations from the 


Standards and 
the Interna- 


jointly by the Bureau of 
the American Section 


¢ 
ol 


tional Union of Scientific Radiotelegra- | means of the same months for the five 
phy. | years. 
Dr. Austin said: “There is a similar curve for the av- 
“This is a resume of the measure- | erages of a number of stations, from 


ments made by the Bureauof Standards | 1924 to 1926. These curves of sunspots 


| + : . >} a 
| on long wave signal intensities and at- | and signals, while not following each 
| mospheric disturbances during 1926, to | other exactly from month to month, 


| show a quite definite positive correla- 
tion between solar activity and strength 
| of radio transmission averaged over 
longer periods. 

“Tf the existence of this correlation be 
accepied, it is natural to suppose that 
there may be variations in radio recep- 
| tion which may show a connection with 
| the period of rotation of the sun. It 

would not, of course, be expected that 

the change in strength of reception would 
| regularly follow the solar rotation, but 
| if the irregular terrestrial factors could 
be eliminated, it might well be that, on 
| an average, a waxing and waning of the 
signal strength would be found as the 
sun rotates. 


' which have been added some measure- 
| ments from former years for the pur- 
pose of studying the relations of radio 
transmission and atmospheric disturb- | 
ances to other natural phenomena. 
“The method of measuring weak sig- | 
nals through heavy atmospherics, de- 
| seribed in a report for 1925, in which a 
| correction factor for the deadening ef- 
fect of the atmospherics is determined 
by measuring the apparent strength of 
a correspondingly weak artificial signal, 
with and without atmospherics, has 
proved entirely successful. 
Automatic Measurements. 
“On account of the lack of assistants 
in the laboratory for taking night and 
holiday observations, much time has been 





“When it is suspected that observed 
r , 7 ; an Tr 1 7 
devoted by my assistant, Mr. Judson, to | vajues may have a tendency to vary ac- 
i. ] nmatic meas in ool s Lb ee - 5 4 
experiments on automatic measuring ap cording to a definite period, one of the 


paratus. At the close of the year these 
| experiments had so far progressed that 
regular 24-hour records were being 
| made of Bordeaux, Tuckerton, Cape Cod 


, divide the observations into groups equal 


wd ceubdeghaele distucbeneee, using 2 the corresponding observations of the 
: = ee MSSULVEECer ee a '' successive groups. 
high antenna for Bordeaux and a lower : a , 
; j | Tt Ss Rotation. 
one for the American stations. “i Time of Solar Re . 
: : . | The apparent time of solar rotation 
A Cambridge-Paul recorder is being ! . Z Sa ee? 5 ; 
used, which vacovda every half minute | is somewhat indefinite, since the surface 
| ia five minutes in the hour on each of the sun is fluid. At the solar equator 
S « i 


the rotation period is about 25 days, 
while at a latitude of about 75 degrees 


it is 32 days. In the region where the 


| station being measured, the antenna and | 
secondary circuits being changed in tune | 
| by means of a clock-controlled relay and | 
| secondary relays. The capacity of the 

system will permit further stations to be 
| added to the records when it seems de- 
| sirable. 

It is, of course, not expected that 
European stations can be recorded dur- 


} taken approximately as 27 days. 
The signal field strength deviations 
from monthly averages were divided into 


| periods, and then all the second days, 






ing the summer without interruption : ~enuite of thie wreestiae | 
from atmospherics. Apparatus is also and so on. The results of this procedure 
: : - # : . were shown for the sun spot numbers 
being developed for recording the direc- | i*¢ th lavlicht siaudis. team 
tion of atmospherics. and also for auto- | ate e AGS Sia h oe e 1 1922 
; a 1: sNaue é . ; Se Dl ais, Jeen~ 
matically determining the apparent di- ri Go soe tor 1908 and | 
rection shift of transmitting stations. pi 4, inclusive, and also°-for 1Jco ar 
i . 4 . 
| “In our first four tables and curves the | : — ‘ 
| daylieht strensth of all the stations “From this it appears that these sig- | 


nals as well as the sun spots vary with 
the solar rotation and keep persistently 
in opposite phase, ; 


shown, except LPZ, has continued to rise 
while the average daylight atmospheric 
disturbances have continued to fall. 


| “Seasonal variations of the 10 a. m Other stations like LPZ (Argentina) 

| (Eastern “Standard Time) all daylight appear to keep nearly in phase with the 

| si ei a eek iatinaa” . dae. sun spots over long periods; while in 

s Ss arious §S ms ar s vn. i ra | 

Practically all peal eee Ao aos 4 | Some cases, Bordeaux for example, there 
aily al nese § 1 s é 


seems to be a strange persistence in the 


peak in the curve of monthly averages signal curve forms even after an interval 


in September or October, while the of a large number of 27-day periods. 
| European stations show low values in “There. seem to be also strong indica- | 
November and generally in December | tions of periodic changes in signal 
and January. . -_ ; a | strength in shorter periods than 27 days. 
A number of stations also have peaks Some of the stations appear te show a 
; at some time in the spring. The north- 








| oy aaa NAU wag vee 8 second harmonic, or one-third, of the pe- 
=a (4 rgentina) do not show the late | yi,q of solar rotation. 
autumn and wintery minima nor does 


| KET (Bolinas, Calif.) (3 p. m.) although 
its transmission is west-east. 

“This confirms our earlier surmise 
| that the low fall and winter signals of 
| the European stations are due to the 

proximity of the European sunset to the 





| for 1924, 1925 and 1926. In this, 


be in phase. 


placed one day in regard to the 








ee : . teresting to note how every peak and 
transmitting time of the signals received | trough in the one curve corresponds to 
| at 10 a, m. those of the other. 
| “The September:or October peak may “It seems scarcely possible that such 
possibly have some significance. For ex- | detailed resemblances as are shown can 








ample, it is conceivable that it has some | yenresent anything real in solar and 
| connection with the autumn peak of the | yadio relations, but while they are very 
curve of terrestrial magnetic range. possibly without real significance, the 
| “Last year much time was devoted to similarities are tantalizing. 
a study of the observational data of the | Results of Observations. 
laboratory in regard.to a relationship | “Tn addition to the comparisons of 
with temperature and this relationship | yolar activity and signal strength, a 
was quite definitely established as far | study is also being made of eens rela- 
| as stations at moderate distances are! tions between ‘solar activity and the 
concerned. strength of daylight eteaian shanis dis- 
“At present the relationships of radio | turbances. This will be more fully re- 
| phenomena to solar activity and terres- | ported at another time, but the pre- 
trial magnetism are being examined. | liminary results are as follows: 
| Some preliminary results of this study “Here the connections are by no! 
are here given. | means so clear as in the case of the sig- 
“It has been often suspected that aj nals. A comparison of the monthly | 
connection exists between radio and the | averages of sun spots and daylight at- 
aurora and magnetic storms. The con- | mospherics, covering several years, | 


nection with magnetic storms was first | shows little certain correlation between 








definitely established by Espenschied, An- | the two. 

derson and Bailey in the work of the “If a correlation exists, it is apparently 

Bell Telephone Company in preparation | negative; that is, there has been a ten- 

for the establishment of a transatlantic | dency for the atmospherics to decrease 

telephone service. | with the increasing sunspot numbers of 
“They found that magnetic storms ; the 11- year cycle. Twnty-seven day pe 


greatly decreased the strength of night | 








viodic averages also appe ‘ay to show some 

signals and slightly increased the day- | degree of negative relation for the day- 
light strength. This effect was more | light atmospherics. 

pronounced at 5000m than at 17000m. [| “In conclusion, the- observations show 

“Since terrestrial magnetism is known ! with considerable certainty that there is 





to be closely « general increase of signal strength with 
| increasing sunspot numbers. There also 
appears to be a 27 day periodic relation- 
| ship between the sunspot numbers and 
daylight signals, in which, in the case of 
most stations observed, the signals are 
nearly in opposite phase to the periodic 
changes of the sunspots, 

“This is in agreement with the results 
of Pickard. While the work thus far 
must be considered to be in the prelimi- 
nary stage, 


nected with solar activity | a 
a similar connection of solar activity and | 
radio signal strength was to be expected, 
and Pickard, in a recent paper, has 
shown that such a relationship exists. 
“Rough observations on signal strength 
by the shunted telephone method were 
begun in this laboratory in 1915, and on 
the strength of atmospherics a little 
later, while since 1922 measurements of 
these quantities have been made which 
have considerable accuracy. These ob- 
servations, which were originally planned 
| for the purpose of making comparisons 





radio phenomena will be found to be quite 


with other natural phenomena furnish | as intimate and worthy of study as those 
considerable material for the present of solar activity and terrestrial magnet- 
Q-study, 4 ism.” 
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The annual averages of sunspot numbers | 
from | 
Nauen in Washington from 1915 to 1926 | 
The earlier years of the Nauen | 


it is certain that there was | 


best methods of handling the data is to | 


to the suspected period, and then average | 


sun spots are most numerous it may be | 


successive periods of 27 days, and the pe- | 
| riods averaged, all the first days of all the | 


well marked 9-day period which is the | 


“This is shown in the case of Bordeaux | 
the | 
signal and sunspot curves are seen to | 
The signal curve is dis- | 
sun | 
| spots and with this displacement it is in- | 


it seems reasonably certain | 
that the relations of solar activity and | 


Cuban 
Reciprocity 





Pan Americanism 
Receives Praise of 
President Machado 


Chief Executive of Cuba Re- 
sponds to Address of Wel- 
come by Secretary 
of State. 


The President of Cuba, Gerardo 
Machado, was received by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union at 

a luncheon on April 23, at 
| Secretary of State, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Frank B. Kellogg, 
delivered the address of welcome. 

President Machado, in reply, paid 
tribute to Pan Americanism, pointing 
out that as a result of Pan American- 
ism, Cuba had come into being. 

The addresses by Secretary Kellogg 
and by Preisdent Machado were made 
public by the Pan American Union. The 
text of Secretary Kellogg’s address fol- 
| lows: 

“I am certain that I am expressing 
what is in the mind of every member of 
the Governing Board in extending to you 


a warm welcome to the Pan American | 


Union, and in saying how much we ap- 
preciate the honor that you have done us 
in being here today. 

To Meet in Havana. 

| “Within a comparatively few months 


| the representatives of the republics of | 
| the American Continent will assemble at | 


Havana to participate in the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States. They will then have an oppor- 
tunity to see for themselves the splendid 
| progress made by your country during 


the quarter century of her independence. | 


Under your able direction, Cuba is mov- 
ing forward to ever higher levels of na- 
tional well-being. 


| join with me in warmest wishes for the 
continued progress and prosperity of the 
Cuban people and for the personal well- 
being of their distinguished Chief Execu- 
tive.” 

The full text of Preisdent Machado’s 
address follows: 


“I thank you all for your presence on 
this occasion. which an evidence of 
American brotherhood in addition to 
being the expression of the personal 
kindness of each one of you. I wish to 
express my thanks also to the Chairman, 
| Mx. Kellogg, for his most courteous 
| words, which I have heard in the double 
role I play, as head of the Cuban Na- 
tion and a sincere and devoted member of 
| the gréat American family. 

Recalls Critical Period. 

“The greeting tendered me in the name 
of the Board reechoes in my spirit and 
evokes the memory of critical hours 30 
years ago, when, from the south with 


is 


ties of war, and from the north, the de- 
cisive word—“victory.” The cry “Viva 


member who have passed the age of 50— 
was heard in the streets of cities all over 
America, expressive of the same faith, 
the same emotion with which it re- 
sounded through the blood-soaked Cuban 
jungles. 

his cordial reception shows me once 


more that there does not exist a powerful | 


American spiritual unity. Cuba, like her 
sister Republics at the beginning of the 
last century, received substantial evi- 
| dence of this unity in wer struggle for 
redemption, when from the neighboring 


island of Santo Domingo there came to | 


us the General in Chief of our Army, 
the never-to-be-forgotten Maximo Gomez, 
one of the most noble figures of unselfish 
soldier and valiant hero, who embodied 
on Cuban soil the courage of his com- 
patriot, the Indian Hatuey, and came to 
our home to die for the freedom of 
Cuba and for the glory of his race. There 
came to us also, from every country 
from Chile and Argentina to Mexico, a 
legion of volunteers, ready to face death, 
representing nations that have the same 
Spanish and Latin origin. 
Feeling of Sympathy. 

This reception awakens in my’ spirit, 
too, a feeling of boundless sympathy and 
gratitude toward this great Nation, a 
feeling which was kindled in our bosoms 

| the day we learned that a strong army 
| was coming to help us solve the dilemma 
of “independence or death,” 
banner we had cho 


sen to place ourselves; 
an army which came not with the idea 
of conquest, but with the sole purpose, 
unique in history, perhaps, for its com- 
plete distinterestedness, of shedding their 
blood in order to give effort to a joint 
resolution of the Congress of their Na- 
| tion, which affirmed in the face of the 
to be free and independent.” 
Gentlemen, I speak to you as Presi- 
dent of a State that 
sult of Pan Americanism; it 


and is 


ration of my own 
| the brief comment 


traditions, s 
W hic 


tors; militude of our political 
| institutions, 
the absence of 
terests. 
Fundamental Principles. 


the same manner and under 
of the same fundamental principles. 
any one of our nations in the hour 
rebellion, 


of America. 


| the Orinoco, and the Rio Grande. 


equivalent to the 
| cristi signed by 


Manifesto 








which the | 


“The members of the Governing Board | 


stirring words of courage there came to | 
us great stores of the material necessi- | 


Cuba Libre”—as those of you well re- | 


under which | 


world that “Cuba is and of right ought 


is the direct re- | 


with these circumstances and the inspi- 
conscience that dictate 
s which I now make. 

Pan Americanism is the consequence 
and the product of three concurrent fac- 


‘h are inspired by the 
same spirit of continental fraternity, and 
conflicts and opposing in- 


' 
We have reached international life in | 
the aegis 
In 
of 
it would have been possible to 
write, accept, and swear to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States 
Identie words might have 
been re-echoed on the Rio de la Plata, 
Truly 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
; United States, which was the first docu- 
ment to proclaim the independence of 
an American nation with arms to sus- 
tain that independence, is at the bottom 
of Monte- 
Marti and Maximo Gomez 
{as the Warrant of Independence of Cuba, 


~ ¢ ' x 
MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1927. 


Ten thousand cubic centimeters of 
paratyphoid vaccine have been dispatched 
to St. Louis by the Department of War, 
and instructions have been issued to the 
St. Louis Army Medical Depot to pur- 
chase both paratyphoid and smallpox vac- 
cine for possible use in safeguarding 
against outbreaks of these diseases in 
the inundated areas along the Mississippi 
river. 

A report from Major General Bhn- 
jamin A. Poore, of the 7th Corps Area, 
at Fort Omaha, states that the crest of 
the flood caused by heavy rains North 
of Fort Omaha will reach St. Louis about 
April 25. 

Flood Crest Near St. Louis. 

The full text of statements issued by 
the War Department follows: 

Major General Benjamin A. Poore, 7th 
Corps Area, Fort Omaha, reports in sub- 
stance: 

“Crest of flood caused by heavy rains 
| North of there will reach St. Louis about 
Monday.” 

General Poore also reports following 
approximate numbers of refugees in Ar- 
kansas: . 

Brinkley—500 and more coming. 

Clarindon—Refugees being evacuated 
to Brinkley, making total there about 
1,500. 

Forrest City, and Wynne—About 500 
| each. 
| Helena—5,000, with possibly 
} next few days. 
| Pine Bluff—About 300. 

’ MeGeree—About 500, 
more next few days. 

The War Department has shipped from 
Washington to St. 
centimeters of paratyphoid vaccine and 
has instructed the St. Louis Army Medi- 
| eal Depot to purchase both paratyphoid 
and smallpox vaccine for possible use. 
| Adam McMullen, Governor of Ne- 
braska, has wired the Secretary of War 
offering the services of the 110th Medi- 


| 
| 


2,000 more 


~ 


probably 5 


which virtually put on ond to the domina- 
tion of Spain in America. 

Those who feel their courage fail be- 
fore Pan Americanism I invite to read 
pages from the history of our Nations a 
century ago; and in the life of a nation 
a century constitutes but a brief period 
or, through errors of government, may 
even be reduced to a mere parenthesis. 

Our institutions are fundamentally 
similar. Attempts at monarchy, al- 
though sometimes brilliant, among us 
have withered like exotic plants, impos- 
sible of acclimatization. Republics of the 
pure parliamentary form have not pros- 
pered for the two-fold reason common 
to us of strict constitutionalism and the 
continued influence of public opinion on 
acts of government. On the two conti- 
nents and in the islands of the Antilles 
we have adopted the separation of pow- 
ers as the basis of liberty and order. 
In internal affairs, we have experienced 
the changes common to new organisms, 
but always on the basis of principles 
which have been extolled by the very 
ones who at times have desired or be- 
lieved themselves called upon to violate 
them. In foreign affairs we have al- 
ways been guided by the single policy 
of equality between States, mutual re- 

| spect, peace, justice, and cooperation. 

In the midst of historical changes, 
American public spirit has always been 
opposed to acts of violence or arbi- 
| trary measures, and in difficult moments 
we Americans have not been divided by 
frontiers but by differences of opinion 
that freely held and freely expressed. 
But above all this I see Pan Ameri- 
canism as a natural consequence of the 
almost providential combination of happy 
events and circumstances; a whole hemi- 
sphere without economic or political 
contradictions or conflicts of traditions 
or interests; rather, a whole hemisphere 
which is complete in itself and grows 
in union, 
mutual comprehension. 

No Economic Rivalries. 

In our times it is economic strife that 
| divides the nations. Strictly speaking 
| we have’no economic rivalries because 
ouf products are not competitive, and in 
the case of those that might compete, 
Nature herself has providentially come 
to our aid, giving us different seasons 
so that a product that is being harvested 
in the South, at the same time is being 
sown in the North. 

This absence of all economic and poli- 
tical conflicts in my opinion constitutes 
the principal factor of our Union. As 
we come to know each other better, we 
become closer friends. All the problems 
we have are psychological, the conse- 
quence of individual appreciations, of 
passing circumstances, and sometimes 
| even the product of passing wave of 
opinion. 








Toasts Are Offered. 

It is for these reasons that I have 
great faith in this Pan American Union, 
| and I hope that the coming conference, 
which will meet in the capital of Cuba 
in January of next year, will have far- 
reaching consequences. I make bold to 
affirm that the future is ous; ours not 
to create exclusivisms of national groups, 
but to serve the great cause of humanity 
and civilization which marches bravely 
onward without pause toward a progress 
that is limitless. 

I offer a toast to the President of the 
United States, the Head of this great 
sister Nation which offers deferential, 
nay rather, cordial hospitality; I offer a 
toast to the Secretary of State, Mr. Kel- 
logg, who so ably presides over the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American 
Union and at the same time guides the 
foreign policy of the United States. I 
offer a toast to all of you who worthily 
represent the Latin Nations of our 
America, and to the Director General of 
this Institution who, a true leader, with 
zeal and unequalled competence directs 
its work; this institution which is the 
life and spirit of Pan Americanism, 





00 | 


Louis 10,000 cubic | 


friendly understanding and | 


Precautions Taken by War Department to Prevent Spread 
of Typhoid and Smallpox. 











| has shipped three carlaods of supplies to 


‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVE 


AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY. 


Public Health 


Vaccines Are Forwarded to Flooded Areas 


To Safeguard Against Epidemic Outbreak 





cal Regiment, Nebraska National Guard, 
or any part thereof, for any service nec- 
essary in the flood area. Secretary Davis 
has thanked Governor McMullen and ad- 
vised him that his generous offer has 
been commut.icated to the Red Cross, 
which has been placed in charge of re- 
lief work. 
150,000 Refugees Unfed. 

The Adjutant General, Mississippi Na- 
tional Guard, has advised the War De- 
partment that in nine counties of Missis- | 
sippi under, water there are 150,000 
refugees to be housed and fed. 

Major Donald H. Connolly, Army Dis- 
trict Engineer, Memphis, reports that on 
afternoon of 22nd (Friday), back levee 
at Greenville, Miss., broke and town is 
submerged to depths from two to 10 feet, 
that the population of Greenville about 
15,000, plus 5,000 refugees, is concen- 
trated on levee. He has sent out all 
engineer and dredge boats for relief. 

8,310 additional Army tents were 
shipped from the Philadelphia Army De- 
pot on the 22nd (Friday), for St. Louis. 

Reports reaching the War Department 
from the flood areas in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Illinois to date 
are substantially the same as have been 
received by the press from other sources. 

The Commanding Generals of the 4th 
Corps Area, Atlanta, 6th Corps. Area, 
Chicago, and 7th Corps Area, Omaha, 
Nebraska, have officers representing them 
at the vital points in the flood districts 
and are constantly receiving reports as 
to present and prospective flood condi- 
tions. These reports are then transmit- 
ted to the War Department where the 
situation is being very closely watched. 

The reports, in substance, agree with | 
newspaper reports. 

Supplies Provided. 

Upon request of the Red Cross, and 
State and municipal authorities, the 
Army is supplying tentage, cots and 
blankets. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., Quartermaster 
Depot of the Army has shipped from 
that point 17 carloads of supplies to St. 
Louis, of which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has handled nine cars and the Balti- 
more and Ohio eight cars. Both these 
railroads are handling the relief supplies 
on passenger train service and free of 
charge. 

The Army’s Depot at Columbus, Ohio, 


| 
| 
| 


St. Louis for distribution from that point. 
The Army’s Quartermaster Depot at St. 
Louis has also issued to date some 14,- 
000 burlap bags for levee work in Illinois. 





Taena Nationalization 


Announced by Chile 


Summary of Decree Affecting | 
Province Received by De- 
partment of State. 





The Department of State has received 
a summary of the Chilean decree na- 
tionalizing the Province of Tacna by the 
present Government of Chile, but Sec- | 
retary Kellogg has not yet had time to 
study the matter, it was stated orally 
at the Department April 23. 

Until Secretary Kellogg has had time 
to study the decree it was explained that 
no comment could be made regarding the 
effect which the nationalization of Tacna 
would have on the efforts of the United 
States to settle the Tacna-Arica dispute. 

A report that the United States would 
protest to Chile against the nationaliza- 
tion ofthe province as a violation of 
the agreement with the United States 
and Peru, whereby the United States 
renders the award, was unconfirmed by 
Secretary Kellogg. 
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Flood 
Relief 


Senator Harrison 


Says Floods Show 
Need for Control 








Work of the Red Cross and 
Federal Agencies In 
Present Disaster Is 
Praised. 





Senator Harrison (Dem.), Mississippi, 
on April 24 issued a statement declaring 
that the situation brought about. by 
floods in the Mississippi Valley illus- 
| trates the necessity for greater efforts 
toward flood control. The Senator ar- 
rived in W ashington from Mississippi on 
that date saying that he had come te 
the Capital to be in closer touch with 
officials directing flood control and relief 
work. His statement in full text is as 
follows: 

It is the most serious situation which 
the people in the lower part of the 
Mississippi Valley have ever experienced. 
While present conditions are most dis- 
tressing, the crisis in the misery and 
suffering is not yet approached. For the 
most part, eight counties in the rich 
Delta section of Mississippi are flooded. 
Parts of other States are under water. 
Families are being separated, homes are 
being washed away, and the people are 
trying to get to the hills and highland 
through every means possible. 

Motor boats and water craft are, .at 
the present time, the most desired. Of 
course, rations and clothing are now 
needed, but the need will grow in inten- 
sity as the isolation of the flood section 
is prolonged. 

More Help Needed. 


Neither the situation nor the neces- 
sity for immediate attention and: relief 
can be exaggerated. Because of the un- 
precedented rains in the upper regions 
of the river, the situation may become 


at any moment more aggravated and 
larger areas will assuredly need at- 
tention. 


The promptness and efficient manner 
in which the Federal authorities and the 
Red Cross have taken hold of the situa- 
tion is greatly appreciated by the people 
of the stricken regions. 

It seems to me that nothing is being 
left undone on the part of the Red Cross 
officials and the Admiinstration to meet 
every demand and prosecute effectively 
every measure of relief. 

The present crisis does not give en- 
couragement to those who oppose levee 
control of flood water. 

If we had not had the levees along 
the Mississippi River in the present cir- 
cumstances, the distress and sufferinlg 
and loss would have been one hundred 
fold greater than it will be. When we 
think of the few places where breaks 
have occurred along the Mississippi 
River, we can appreciate the long 
both sides of the River 
where the levees have held and are hold- 
ing for the protection of hundreds of 


of property. 
Problem For Congress. 

This flood crisis will draw to the at- 
tention of the Federal Congress and the 
American people the necessity of broad- 
er measures being enacted and large ap- 


flood waters that fall in the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi River and find 
their way through tributaries into the 
Mississippi Valley. It will be one of 
the big problems that will demand the’ 
attention of the next Congress. 

I was gratified this morning on my 
arrival here to find that the offices of the 
Red Cross were all astir, paying little 
attention to the Sabbath in extending 
their ministrations of ‘service. Such 
prompt response as has been manifested 
on the part of all the people of the whole . 
country in the present crisis shows the 
deep humane spirit of our country. 
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Broadcasting Permits 
Granted to All But 
About 150 Stations 


Commission Expects to Com- 
plete Issue of All Per- 
mits During Week 
of April 25. 


All but about 150 radio broadcasting 
stations now operating have been 
granted permits to continue to operate 
after April 24, the date when the Radio 
Act of 1927 requires that all stations 
Must accede to the license provisions of 
the Radio Act of 1927. This was an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on April 23. 
There are 752 stations in all, and it is 
expected that failures to make applica- 
tions ,for new licenses under the “new 
radio law or voluntary suspensions of 
broadcasting will reduce this number to 
700. The Commission, in a statement, 
announced that inasmuch as some appli- 
cations have evidently been held up un- 
avoidably, no legal action would be 
taken against those stations whose 
applications twere duly filed and have not 
been adversely acted upon by the Com- 
mission. 





Accordingly, the Commission stated it 
expects to complete the issue of all per- 
mits during the week of April 25. Previ- 
ously it announced that it would begin 
the consideration of individual applica- 
tions for 60-day licenses immediately 
upon completion of the permit grants. 


Following is a partial list of the 350 
permits granted April 23, stating the 
station call letter, operator, location, 


power, frequency in kilocycles and wave 
length in meters. 

KWG—Portable Wireless Telephone 
Co., 902 Commercial & Savings Bank 
Bldg., Stockton, Calif., 50, 1,210, 247.8. 


WJBI—Mr. Robert S. Johnson, 63 
Broad Street, Red Bank, N. J., 250, 1,370, 
218.8. 

WAFD—Albert B. Parfet Company, 
Charlotte & Woodward Sts., Detroit, 
Mich., 250, 1,250, 259.8. 

WKBN—Mr. W. P. Wililamson, jr. 


(Radio Electric Service), 26 Auburndale 
Ave., Youngstown, Ohio, 100, 830, 361.2. 
WRCO—Wynne Radio Company. 10 
W. Hargett Street, Raleigh, N. C., 250, 
1,190, 252. 
KRAC—Gaddo Radio Club, State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport, La., 50, 1,360, 220.4. 
WHBQ—Broadcasting Station WHBQ 


Inc., Dermon Building, Third & Court 
Streets, Memphis, Tenn., 100, 1,290, 
232.4. 

KFBB—F. A. Buttrey Company, 3rd 
Avenue and 2nd Street, Havre, Mont., 
50, 1,090, 275.1. 

KFUT—University of Utah, East 


Second South, Salt Lake City, Utah, 50, 
1,140, .265.0. 

KGEH—Eugene Broadcast Station, 
9th Street, between Oak and Pearl 
Streets, Eugene, Ore., 50, 1.270, 236.1. 

KKP—City of Seattle, Harbor Depart- 
ment, Pier One, Ft. Yesler Way, Seattle, 
Wash., 50, 1,150, 260.7. 

WLBG—Robert Allen 


Gamble, 104 





Marshall Street, Petersburg, Va., 100, 
1,560, 220.4. 

KGDM—Victor G. Koping and FE. F. 
Peffer, 42 South Calif., Strect, Stock- 
ton, Calif., 10, 1,380, 217.3. 

KUOM—The State University of 


Montana, Missoula, Mont., 500, 800, 374.8. 
KGFK—Kittson County Enterprise, J. 
E. Bouvette & C. W. Bouvette, Pub- 


lishers, Second Street, Hallock, Minn., 
KFEL—Eugene P. O’Fallon. Inc., 223 


KE. Colfax Street, Denver, Colo., 1,000, 
1,180, 254.1. 


KGFJ—gBen S. McGlashan, 2333 21st 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 100, 1,390, 


215.7. 

KFON—Nichols & Warinner, Inc., 210- 
212 Jergins Trust Building, Long Beach, 
valif., 500, 1.290, 232.4. 

KFHA—Westerm State College of 
Solorado, Gunnison, Colo., 50, 1,190, 252. 

KFOA—Thodes Department Store, 
(231 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
1,000, 660, 454.5. 

KTBR—M. E. Brown. Yamhill 
Street, Portland, Ore., 50, 1,140, 263. 

KOB—New Mexico College of Agri- 
ulture & Mechanie Arts, State College, 
V. M., 1,500, 860, 348.6. 

KGEZ—Flathead Broadcasting Asso., 
ilk’s Temple, Main Street, Kalispell, 
Mont. 100, 850, 352.7. 


39315 





KMED—W. J. Virgin, Sparta Bldg., | 
fain and Riverside Sts., Medford, Ore. | 


0, 1200, 249.9. 
KFKA—Colorado State Teachers Col- 


ege, 1800 Tenth Avenue, Greeley, Colo., | 


00, 1,100, 272.6, 
KFVR—The 
429 Champa St., 
4230, 243.8. 
KFUM—W. D. Corley, 114 W. 
forte St., Colorado Springs, Colo., 100, 
250, 239.9, 

WGBB—Harry H. Carman, 217 Bedell 
it., Freeport, N. Y., 150, 1,230, 243.8. 
WQAO—Calvary Baptist Church, 
Vest 57th Street, New York, N. Y.. 500, 

180, 361.2. 

KGEO—Hotel Yancey, 2nd St., at Lo- 
ust, Grand Island, Nebr., 100, 
70.1. 

WCAD-—St. Lawrence University, De- 
artment of Physics, Park Street, Can- 
on, N. Y., 500, 1,140, 263. 
WGY—General Electric Company, 1 
tiver Road, Schenectady, N. Y., 56,000, 
90, 379.5. 

WTAG—Worcester Telegram Publish- 
1g Co., Inc., 20-22 Franklin St., Worces- 
*r, Mass., 500, 550, 545.1. 
WNBF—Harvey L. Wood, Pres., He- 
‘itt-Wocd Radio Co., 117 West Main St., 
indicott, N. Y., 50, 1,460, 205.4. 
WABZ—Coliseum Place Baptist Church’ 
376 Camp Street, New Orleans, La., 50, 
090, 275.1. 

WNAD— Depertment of Electrical En 
neering, University of Oklahoma, Not 
an, Okla., 500, 1,180, 254.1. 
WCMA—Culver Military 
ulver, Ind., 500, 1,050, 285.5. 
WHBN—First Avenue Methodist Kpis- 


Olinger Corporation, 
Denver, Colo., 
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1,110, | 
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Publishers 


Treasury decision defines sulphate 
content of newsprint paper to qualify 
for free entry, 
Page 7, 
Chart illustrative of babbit metal 
consumption, 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Radio 


Bureau of Standards’ experiments 


Increase With increase in number 
sunspots. 


I, Con Ss 
All but 150 stations have now been 

given broadcasting licenses. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 


South African government grants 
exclusive radio rignts to private com- 
pany in Transyaal. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Secretary chosen for Radio Commis- 
sion. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Railroads 


William P. Bartel. of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, describes 
work of the Bureau of Service, 
which he is director. 


of 


Page 12, Col. 3 
Traffic expedited to and around Mis- 
sissippi flood district. 


Interlocking directorate permitted. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Recommendation made that railroads 
have failed to justify revision of rates 
on meats and meat products. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
found not 
Missouri 


Freight rate increases 
justified between certain 
River and western points. 

Page 8&8, Col. 1 

Summary of rate hearings. 
Page 8, Col. 7 

of rate decision. 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Summary 


Summary of rate complaints. 
Page &, Col. 7 
Chart illustrative of bookings of com- 
mercial steel castings. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of report 
recommending reduced freight rates on 
live stock. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Entire rate structure of southwest 
territory is ordered revised. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
proposed Van Swer- 


Hearings on 


News-Summary of Today's Issue 
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Col. 7] 


demonstrate strength of radio signals | 
of ! 


the | 


Page 8, Col. 4} 


ingen merger plan assigned for May | 


10. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Rubber | 
Europe increasing rubber imports 
from Latin America. 


' Page 7, Col. 7 
- . 
. 
Science 
Bureau of Standards’ experiments 
demonstrate strength of radio signals 


increase With increase in number 


ot 


sunspots. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
An anaesthetic that takes instantane- 
ous effect reported 1avorably by Berlin 
Medical Society. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
v . . 
Shipping 
Application of New York State per- 
sonal property law to conditional sale 
of tug is before Supreme Court of the 
United States in re Stewart & Co. v. 
Rivara. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


March transits through Panama 
Czxnal set new high record. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
‘ . ry, 
Social Welfare 
President asks Secretary Hoover to 
visit Memphis to confer with Red Cross 
Officials on flood situation. 

Page 1, Col, 2 
War Department sends vaccines to 
Mississippi flood district as precaution 
against typhoid outbreaks. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), Mississippi 
says floods in Mississippi Valley show 
need for more extensive control meas- 
ures, 

Statistics of production and sale of 
intermediates as compiled by Tariff 
Commission. 

Page 7, Col. 4 
° 
Taxation 


and work 


agencies. 


prasise of relief 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Tariff 


Revenue com- 
refund $175,000,000 

excise taxes illégally 

collected on automotive accessories. 


Internal 
to 


Bureau of 
pletes plans 


manufacturers’ 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Argument heard by Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re Quaker City 
Cab Co. v. State of Pennsylvania, on 
validity of taxation of corporate and 
noncorporate taxicab companies. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Argument is heard by Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re U. S. v. 
Ludley, as to whether receipts above 
expenses from oil operations are in- 
come or return on capital for tax pur- 
poses, 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Argument heard by Supreme Court 
of the United States, in re Hope Na- 
tural Gas Co. v. West Virginia, on 
validity of State tax gas 
within and without a State. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


yu sold 


Territories 
Hawaii donates land to United States 
to Hawaii National Park. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


as addition 


Textiles 
Weekly cotton 


movement review. 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Advisory committee of tax exports 

named to cooperate with Joint Con- 
gressional Committee. 

Page 4, Col. | 








copal Church, First Avenue and Fifth f 


Street North, St. Petersburg, Fla., 10, 


1,260, 258. 


WHAS—The Courier-Journal Co. and 


The Louisville Times Co.. 300 W. Lib- 
erty Street, Louisville, Ky., 500, 750, 
599.8. 

WGBI—Scranton Broadcasters, Ine., 
318 Adams Avenue, Scranton, Pa., 50, 
1,250, 239.9. 


WIBA—The Capital Times-Strand 
Theater Station, 16 East Mifflin Street, 
Madison, Wis., 250, 1,270, 256.1. 

WEBW — Beloit College. 
WEBW, Beloit, Wis., 500, 1,120, 267.7. 

KWKC—Wilson Duncan Broadcasting 
Co., 3912 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
100, 1,270, 256.1. 

kGFP—Mitchell Broadcast Co., 113 W. 


Fourth Avenue, Mitchell, S. Dak., 
1,140, 263. 

KGBY—Thelen & Taddiken, Shelby, 
Nebr., 100, 1,480, 202.6, 


WMBI—The Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, 
Tll., 500, 1,040, 288.3, 

WOI—lowa Sfate College. 
3,500, 1,110, 270.1. 

WMBW — Youngstown 
Co., Inc., 649% 2 
town, Ohio, 50, 1,080, 277.6. 

WTAM—Willard Storage Battery Co., 
246 E, 151st Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
5,000, 770, 589.4. 

WBRC — Birmingham 
Co., 19183 Fifth Avenue, 
Ala., 250, 1,210, 247.8, 


Ames, Ia., 


Sroadcasting 
Market Street, Youngs- 


KTAP, Robert B. Bridge, 2412 Main 
Avenue, San Antonio, Tex., 10, 1,140, 
263. 

KFXD—Bertram O, Heller & Alexan- 


dev Hursh, doing business as Pacific De- 
velopment Radio Co., 1315 Commercial 
Exchange, 416 West Eighth St., 
Angeles, Calif., 500, 1,350, 222.1. 
WDBZ—Kingston Chamber of 


Los 


Station | 


10, | 


svoadcasting | ,-~ 
: ; | 475.9, 
Birmingham, | 


| 
| 





Com- | 


merce, 442 Broadway, Kingston, N. Y., | 


50, 1,290, 232.4. 


KPRC-—Houston Printing Co., 


Polk | 


and Dowling Streets, Houston, Tex., 500, | 


1,010, 296.9. 

WKBO—Camith Corporation, 
Boulevard St., Jersey City, N. J., 
1,410, 212.6. 


2866 
500, 


WCAC—Connecticut Agricultural Col- 


lege, Storrs, Conn., 500, 900, 331.1. 

WLBR—Alford Radio Co., 116 Logan 
Street, Belvidere, Ill,, 15, 1,400, 214.2. 

WWAE—Lawrence J. Crowley, 915 
Taynor Avenue, Joliet, Ill, 2,000, 1,240, 
241.8, 

WTHO—W. J. Thomas 
Co., 461 Burns Drive, Detroit, Mich., 250, 
1370, 218.8. 

KMJ— The 
Van Ness, Calaveras and 
Ness, Fresno, Calif, 50, 1,280, 234.2, 


WJBT—J. 


1500) Block 


Van 


Fresno Bee, 


COPrner 


Broadcasting | 


S. Boyd, Inc., 817 Exchange | 


Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IL, | 


10, 640, 468.5, 


WHT—Radiophone Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 5,000, 1,250, 238. 

KYW—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Radio Broadeasting Station KYW, 
508 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il., 5,000, 
560, 535.4. 

KFKX—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Radio Broadcasting Station KFKX, 
City Park, Hastings, Nebr., 2,000, 1,040, 
288.3. 

KGEN—E. R. Ivey & F. M. Bowles, 
679 Main Street, El Centro, Calif., 15, 
1,080, 277.6. 

WRAV—Antioch College, 
Springs. Ohio., 100, 1,140, 263. 


Yellow 


WHBY-—St. Norbertjs College, Grant 
Street, West De Pere, Wis., 50, 1,200, 


249.9, 

WTAL—The Toledo Broadcasting Co., 
310 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, 100, 
1,180, 254.1. 

WKBB—Stnders Bros., 615 Jefferson 
Street, Joliet, Ill., 150, 1,400, 214.2. 

KFTL—C. C. Baxter, 1105 Grafton 
Street, Dublin, Tex., 15, 1,190, 252. 

KFJF—National Radio Mfg. Co., 4th 
Floor, Security Bldg., Main & Harvey 
Streets, Oklahoma City, Okla., 1,000, 
1,150, 260.7. 

KGFG—The Full Gospel Church, East 
9th and Phillips Streets, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 50, 780, 584.4, 

WBAP—Carter-Publications, Ine., Star 
Telegram-Record Telegram, 400 West 
Tih Street, Fort Worth, Tex., 1,500, 630, 


KFQB-—Lone Star Broadcast Co., Ine., | 
Basement, Westbrook Hotel, Fort Worth, | 


Tex,. 1,000, 590, 508.2. 
WJBU—Bucknell University, 

burg, Pa., 100, 1,420, 211.1. 
KQV—Doubleday-Hill Electric 


Lewis- 


850, 352.7. 

WJBA—D. H. Lentz, Jr., 301 Whitely 
Avenue, Joliet, Ill, 50, 1,450, 206.8, 

WDBK—WDBK Broadcasting Station 
Co., Inc., 89th & Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 500, 1,320, 227.1. 

WCSO--Wittenberg College, College 
Campus, Carnegie Science Hall, Spring- 
field, Ohio, 750, 1,210, 247.8. 

WJIR—WJR, Inc., & WCX, The Detroit 
Free Press, Book-Cadillas Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., 5,000, 580, 516.9, 

KDKA— Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 700 Braddock Ave., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 50,000, 970, 309.1, 

KFJM—University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. D., 100, 1,080, 277.6. 

KUSD—University of South Dakota, 
University Campus, Science Hall, Ver- 
million, 8. D., 250, 1,080, 277.6. 

KFOR--The Lincoln Hatchery, 
coln, Nebr. LOO, 1,330, 225.4. 


Lin- 


. “| 
Additional News of Sei- 
ence will be found on Page 3. 


—— 
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The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices | 


April 23, 1927. 





10 A. M. Dr. Ante Tresich Pavichich, 
Minister of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- | 








Broadeast 


Permits 


| 


During March Caused | 5... sspoinimen 


' Total of 178 Deaths. 


| secretary of the Federal 


YRARLY 
INDE 





Radio Commission 
Chooses Secretary 


of Pickard, 


the De- 


Sam 
chief of the Radio Service of 


Radio Commis- 


| sion, has just announced orally by Com- 


venes, who is retiring, called to bid Bureau of Mines Announces | 
| farewell to the President. s » . F 
10:15 A. M. Senator Henrik Ship-| Figures 5 Production of 


stead, of Minnesota, called to offer the 
President the use of additional resi- 
dences in Minnesota as a summer White | 
House. 

10:30 A. M,. The President of Cuba, 
Gerardo Machado, called to pay 
spects to President Coolidge. President 
Machado was accompanied to the White 
House by the Cuban Ambassador, Senor 
Don Orestes Ferrara. 

4:50 P. M. President Coolidge at- 
tended the wedding of Miss Dorothy 
Yates, daughter of Representative Rich- | 
ard Wates, of Springficld, Tll., to John | 


66.279.000 Tons in 


Same Period. 


Poe death of 178 men in American coal 
his re- | mines during March brought the fatality 
rate the 2.51 


1,000,000 tons of bituminous 


for month to deaths per 


production 


and 6.40 per 1,000,000 tons of anthracite 


production, the Bureau of Mines reported 
in a statement April 22. 


Following is the full text of the state- 


Henderson, of Kelvin, Scotland; at the | Ment: 

Metropolitan Methodist Church, John Accidents at all coal mines in the 

Marshall Place, Washington, D. C. | United States during the month of 
8 P. M. President Coolidge gives a | March, 1927, caused the death of 178 


dinner at 15 Dupont Circle, to President 


‘ > accordi reports 1 ‘hishe Vv 
Machado of Cuba, men, according to reports furnished by 


of broadcasting through- 
out the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, and in purusuance their plan 
to provide a better service, will under- 
take more powerful station 
in Johannesburg within months 


| clusive rights 


South Africa Grants | 
Broadeast Monopoly 


or 


‘a _ to erect a 


nine 


Private Comeern Given: Exclus |:fom the time the agreement’ takes ef- 
' fect. The existing station will then be 


sive Rights In Transvaal and | transferred to Bloemfontein and a li- 


, > | cense issued for broadcasting fr at 
Orange Free State. cense | ’ roadca ig from tha 
alae center, 
| pp : . ' ; The terms of the contract allow. for 
Exclusive rights to broadcast radio pro- | ane ae CAR MI Ry cae 
he T exclusive rights for the Bransvaal and 
= over the Transvaal and Orange Orange Free’ State for five years, re- 
Fee State have been granted by the | newable for a second period of similar 
South African Government to a private duration’ and a further stipulation is 
| ade : if a he . ‘. Tow 
concern, to be known as the African made that if the Durban or Cape Town 
Broadeasting Company, th net t | Stations meanwhile voluntarily surrender 
aacas any, e ASSISté . : . 
7” ee pri i aa their licenses they revert to the new 
Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg, company upon application. 
William L. Kileoin, has re , e ‘ : _ 
ss é Pa » ha ported to the Licenses for Receiving. 
epartment o Jommerce. T ‘ > ; 
| : , ; = The full text Other previsions guard against the 
of his advices follows: sale of receiving sets to’ persons with- 


That the dfficulties of the Johannes- 
burg station have finally loaned them- 
selves to a solution the conclusion 
drawn in South Africa from an agree- 
ment which has just been entered into 
between the Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs and a local financier. According 
to the terms of this agreement, a com- 
pany will be floated, known as the Afri- | first be paid to shareholders. The 
can Broadcasting Company, which will | mainder will be equally divided between 
be underwritten by I. W. Schlesinger & | the shareholders and the Government. 

Company, a South African firm, to take | The most interesting feature of the en- 
over the license and operation of the | tire transaction is the possibility which 
present station. | it opens for monopoly control of broad- 

Stock to Be Sold. | 


casting in the union. Through his vir- 
Stock in the new enterprise will be of- | 


out licenses and the rebroadeasting of 
programs by other stations without au- 
thorization. Participation of the Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of the station 
will be provided for by the appointment 
of two directors, and the profits earned 
will be allocated as follows: 


Ten per cent the net profits will 


Is 


of 


re- 


tual ownership of the African Theaters, 












| cating a 


missioner H:' A’ Bellows, Mr, Pickard 
has been acting secretary 
mission since it was created and began 
to function under the Radio Act of 1927. 

Mr. Pickard formerly was 
editor at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
Station KSAC in 1923, a station which 
was designed to in their 
work through the broadcasting of edu- 
cational programs, He was a lieutenant 
lege and was instrumental in erecting 
in the Army Air Service during the war. 


aid farmers 


| Government, 


State mine inspectors to the Bureau of 

Mines. The production during’ | 
the month was 66,279,000 tons, of which 
60,181,000 tons 


of coal 





was bituminous and 6,- 


098,000 tons were anthracite. Of the 
178 fatalities reported, 139 were in bi- | 
tuminous mines and 3 in’ anthracite 
mines. Fatality rates based on these 
figures were 2.51 and 6.40, respectively, ! 
while the industry as a whole showed 


a rate of 2.69 million tons of coal, 


produced. 


per 


Explosion at Ledford, Ill. 

An explosion on March 30 at Ledford, 
Ill., caused the death of eight men. This 
is the first that is, a 
disastet causing the death of five or more 
men—that has occurred during the pres- 
ent year. During the first three months 
in 1926 there were seven major disasters, 
killing 189 men. The fatality rates based | 
exclusively on these major accidents were 
0.042 per milion tons for 1927 and 1,201 
for 1926. 

Records “compiled the. Bureau 
Mines covering the first three. months of 
1927 561 fatalities at mines 
2s compared with 693 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1926. ‘Phe 
coal in these-periods was 158,478,000 tons 
157.4 tons, respectively, indi- 
fatality rate 1927 of 2.98 
and for 1926 of 4.40 per million tons. 

Rate for Three Months, 

The fatality rate for the three-month 
1927 was for bituminous | 
ol 


major disaster 


by ol 


show coal 


production, of 


and 





period ot 2.58 
mines alone, based 
169,967,000 tons, and fatalities, and 

6.64 for anthracite an a | 
production of 18,511,000 tons of coal and ! 
123 fatalities. In 1926, the rate for this 

period for bituminous mines, based 
146,576.000 tons and 641 fatalities, was 
4.58; while anthracite: showed a rate of 
11,046,000 tons and 52 fa- 


on 2 production 


158 


mines. based 


on | 


4.71 based on 
talities. 
Comparing the, figures all mines 
for the three-month period, January to 
March, with those for the same months 
last year, a reduction during the present 
year is noted in the per-million-ton fa- 


for 





Labor 


| 
| 
| 
| 
partment of Agriculture, as permanent | 
' 
| 
! 


of the "Com- 


extension | 
| 


| equity side, 
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| Fraud Found in Sale. 
By Contractors of 
Government Lumber 


Judgment Provides for Re- 
| covery of Approximately 

| $1,000,000 by United 
States. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the appraisal of the lumber. 

The Government brought suit charg- 
conspiracy between Philips and 
Chambers to defraud the 
and sought an acounting. 
The suit was brought in the Supreme 
Court of the District, of Columbia, on the 
for all the monies secretly 
Mr. Philips and Chambers 


ing 
Stevens and 


collected by 


| in the operation of the contract. 


The charge was that they had entered 
into agreements with other defendants 
to reduce the price to be paid by the 
vendees, and so received illegal profits 
from the transaction. 

The court held, in an opinion delivered 


| by Justice Bailey, that the evidence 
showed a Conspiracy between J. L. 
Philips and George M. Chambers to 


fraudulently fix the price of the lumber. 


Philips was held liable for all monies 
that he secretly collected -from his 
vendees over and above the invoice 


amounts which were accounted for to the 
Government. 

The evidence showed that over a half 
a million dollars was collected’ by Philips. 
Chambers was held liable for all monies 
he collected under, this contract, the evi- 
dence showing that he illegally collected 
about $15,000, . 

Frank T. Sullivan, Lottie Eitzen as 
executrix of the estate of Gus Ejitzen, 
Mitchell A. Touart, Charles Philips, Jr., 
brother of J. Lb. Philips, Lee L. Herrell 
and Roland Perry were jointly held lia- 
ble with J. L. Philips for profits realized 
by J. L. Philips in the purchase by them 
from Philips and Stevens. It was held 
that John Stevens was not shown to 
have taken part in the conspiracy and 
he was therefore relieved from liability. 

The court ruled that no further ac- 
counting was necessary ‘to determine the 
specific liability of each defendant unless 
counsel should so desire. 

The case was previously tried before 
Justice Bailey on the criminal side of 
the court. The trial there resulted in a 
verdict of acquittal. \ 

W. S. Ward, Mareus Borchardt and F. 


i G. Davis. Special Assistants to the At- 


torney General, conducted the case for 
the Government, The attorneys for the 
detense were Charles A. Dougias, Abner 
H. Ferguson, Wilton Lambert, Conrad 
Syme, Thomas Bradley. Edmund J. 








fered for public subscriptiong but pref- | the promoter will, it is stated, undoubt- | tality rate for falls of roof and coal, | Brady, Daniel J. Kenefic, Lyman M. Bass 
| erence in the allotment of shares will | edly be in a position to provide much haulage, and gas or dust explosions; and Philip Beall. s 
be given to listeners-in. ' better enetrtainment than has hereto- | while explosives and electricity each | The full teat of this decision will 
The new company will be granted ex- | fore been offered. showed a slight- increase. he printed in an early taane, 
| T 
| hese ortheastern VUlties 
| “ a - . = 
| . 
afe only minutes away 
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| “by LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE! 
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92 
| ORE and more, the busi- 
ness and personal affairs 
| 5 : ; 
| of Washingtonians are being 
| settled by Long Distance —in 
less time, with less effort 
and at less cost 
Holding a private conversation 
with Boston—373 miles away 
—costs but $1.90 for a day sta- 


How to make a station-to-station call: 
If you know the number, 
tell the operator: 

“This is Franklin 1234. I want Chestnut 
2468, Philadelphia.” 

If vou don't know the number of 
the desired telephone, say: 

“This is Franklin 1234. I_want anyone at 
the telephone of L. Q. Jones, 172 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia.” 

How to make a person-to-person call: 
After giving the operator the telephone 
number or the name under which 
the telephone is listed say: 


“I wish to speak to A. B. Smith,” 
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Dairy 
Products 


Guthrie Land Office 


’ Not to Be Reopened 
At the Present Time 


Department of Interior Re- 
plies to Request of Sena- 
tor Thomas Made to 

President. 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
received, on April 23, a letter from the 
Department of the Interior stating that 
the Department regarded as closed the 


matter of the abolishment of the land | 


office at Guthrie, Okla., under the Presi- 
dent’s recent order. The 
suggested that if it should later be de- 


termined to reopen the Guthrie office the | 


remedy would be by Congressional legis- 
lation. 


Coolidge against the closing of the office. 


The full text of the letter to Senator 


Thomas follows: 
My dear Senator Thomas: 


April 18, 1927, addressed to the Presi- 


dent, relative to the closing of the Guth- ! 
| while preparations in Canada have been 
retarded. 


rie land office. 
Reduced For Economy. 
Two years ago 39 out of 84 land offices 


were abolished and within a little over | 


six weeks the remaining offices were 


handling the business with entire satis- | 
faction to the public and the Department. | 
It was determined that the number of 
land offices can be stil] further reduced | 


in the interest of efficient and economical 
administration. 


August, 1926, a survey was made of the 


business of every district land office. The 
report of such survey, so far as it re- | 


lates to the Guthrie land office, disclosed 
the following: Average number 


letters and telegrams received daily, 
five; average number of telephone calls 
daily, one; average number of filings 
daily, one; annual cost of 
Among the 39 land offices closed in 
1925 were Topeka, Kan.; 
Mich.; Jackson, Miss., and Wausau, Wis. 


All the public land business involving | 
those four States is now being handled | 
satisfactorily through correspendence by | 
The Oklahoma | 


the General Land Office. 
business may be handled in like manner. 
Considered in 1925. 
consideration was 


Serious given in 


at that time to maintain it a little longer, | 


in view of the Red River situation. That 
matter has now been disposed of to such 
an extent that the need for 


The total receipts for the Guthrie office | a eas paar : 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, | there, which closed April 


were $150,574.78, of which $132,064.28 | 


was Red River oil royalties. While these 


royalties will continue, the remittances | 


may be made by mai} to Washington. 
The disposal and the leasing of the re- 
maining 28,000 acres of public land in 
the State a ndthe correspondence relating 
to the land which has already been dis- 
posed of, or leased, can easily be handled 
by the General Land Office. 
Matter Regarded Closed. 

The Department regarded the matter 
as closed when the President, on March 
12, signed one Executive order discon- 
tinuing 14 land offices at the close of 
business June 30. Under the circum- 


stances you can appreciate the necessity ! 


and propriety of complying with the 
terms of the order. 
determined that the Guthrie land office 
should be reopened such action can be 


“=ccomplished by appropriate legislation. 


New Zealand Dairy Board 
Eliminates Price Fixing 


The New Zealand Butter Control Board 


decided in March to abolish the policy | 


of fixing prices, according to informa- 
tion just received from the Assistant 
American Trade Commissioner at Wel- 
lington, James Somerville, Jr. 

The full text of Mr. Somerville’s state- 
ment, as made public by the Department 
of Commerce on April 24 follows: 

“The New Zealand Dairy Control 
Board, at its meeting today, decided to 
instruct its London Agency (1) that to 
clear accumulation the allottees must sell 
a total of 90,000 boxes of butter per 
week till the end of June, 


@ percentage basis as compared with the 
total each allottee has to sell, and these 
quantities not to be exceeded; 


chants in reducing stocks and to do its 


for producers; (3) Mr. J. B. Wright to 
be temporary appointed to the London 
Agency from the date of the motion and 
to sail for London shortly.’’ 

There is no doubt that the policy of 
the New Zealand Control Board since 
last August has incurred the most active 
hostility on the part of the trade, states 
Mr. Somerville, involving considerable 
monetary loss to the New Zealand but- 
ter trade. 


Prices of American Apples 
Drop at Liverpool Auction 


American apples sold on the Liverpool 
auction Wednesday, April 20, brought 
prices lower than those of a week ear- 
lier, according to information cabled to 
the Department of Agriculture by Ed- 
win Smith, the Department’s fruit spe- 
cialist in Europe, and just made public. 
The text of a statement based on Mr. 
Smith’s quotations follows: 

Prices received for American apples 
on the Liverpool Auction on Wednesday, 
April 20, show a slight downward ten- 


| wheat belt caused \ 
| wheat, -states the weekly grain market | 
| review of the United States Department | 


|} market offerings 


Department | 


The letter was in response to 2 | 
protest of Senator Thomas to President | 


This De- | 
partment is in receipt of your letter of | 





of | 
callers per day, two; average Number of | 


operation, | : ss 
yperation, | province produces about one-third of the 


heat year 30, 1926, $5,094.42. | 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, $5,094.42. | eat crop of India, but first estimates 


Marquette, | 


If it should later be ! 


{ track. 


and 45,000 | er. hehe 
crates of cheese per week till the end of | ©Y®" picking: 


May, the sales of the allottees to be on | 
| Material Advance in 
(2) to | 
ensure these quantities being sold, price | 
fixing has been eliminated, and the Lon- | 
don agency must cooperate with the mer- 

} 
: ! the arrivals 
utmost to secure the best possible return | 
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Agriculture 


W eather Conditions Dominated Markets 
For Grains During Week Ended April 23 


Lower Temperatures Cause Firm Demand for Wheat; 
Delay in. Oats Seedings Results in Higher Prices. 


Weather conditions dominated grain 


those sections. Country stocks in Ne- 


markets during the week ending April | braska seem to be well cleaned up and 


America, together with lower tempera- 
tures over much of the domestic winter 
a firm 


of Agriculture. 

Delay in oats seedings and the limited 
of corn resulted in 
higher prices for these grains. Buyers 


| 


market for | 


23 and delay in spring seedings in North | a few cars available at country points 


there were bringing practically Omaha 
prices. 

Pacific Coast inquiry was quiet at 
Omaha, but small amounts from Kansas 
City were going to California. Some 
white corn went from Kansas City to 


» Mssissippi Valley points and the limited 
offerings at this market forced feeders | 


were competing for the scanty arrivals | 


of barley and flax but the rye market 
held practically steady with only a mod- 
erate export demand. 
The full text of the review follows: 
Wheat: Domestic wheat prices showed 


a mid-week upward tendency because of | 


low temperatures over much of the win- 


ter wheat belt but opinions varied con- | 


cerning the probable damage from this 
cause and part of the advance was lost. 
Spring wheat seeding was further de- 
layed and private reports indicated that 
seeding was only about 10 per cent com- 
pleted in Montana and North Dakota 


Soil moisture conditions 
Northwestern United States are satis- 
factory but dry, warm weather was 
needed for farm work. 


Foreign Markets 
Generally Firm 


Foreign wheat markets were generally 
firm. Southerm Hemisphere shipments 


| were moderate at around 7,300,000 bush- 
During the months of June, July and 


els and European dealers were active 
buyers of Cana@ian and United States 
wheat. A considerable increase in North 
America clearances, however, 


in | 


to buy some corn out of storage. 

Industries were absorbing the limited 
offerings at St. Louis, where some eleva- 
tor operations were hampered by high 
water and competition for the limited 
offerings at Cincinnati forced prices 
about 3 cents higher. Industries were 
buying Nos. 4 and 5 grades at the latter 
market but milling demand was only fair. 

Oats prices were higher in cash mar- 
kets, 
seedings, although there was also a fair 
export demand. Searcety of 
ocean freight space, however, was re- 
ported as hampering export sales of this 
grain. Commercial stocks continue to 
decline and there was a good demand 
for market arrivals, although premiums 
for No. 2 white oats at Chicago were 
reduced about a cent. 

Barley was again firm and best malt- 


| ing grades were quoted 89-90c at Mil- 


is antici- , 


pated with the opening of lake naviga- | 


tion. 

Wheat production in the Punjab is 
Placed at 119,000,000 bushels, according 
to the first estimate, against a harvest 
of over 126,000,000 bushels in 1926. This 


have sometimes varied widely from the 
final figures. EZ-uropean crop conditions 
continue generally more favorable than 
a year ago. 

Domestic inquiry for wheat was mod- 
erate and was largely for the better 
grades, Export demand continued active 


| and bids for No. 1 hard winter on track 
to 1132 | 


ae ver the icago May f 
1925 to the matter of closing the Guthrie { ents over the Chicago May futures. 


land office, but it was finally determined | 


at the Gulf were advanced 


Lo- 
cal mills were the best buyers at Omaha 


although there was a scattered shipping | 


demand from all directions. 
tein wheat net a fair inquiry at Wichita 


o dee | but ordinary quality was draggy. No. 2 
: “6 | hard winter 12 p nt protei cans 
land office in the State no longer exists. | per cent protein at Kansas 


High pvro- | 
| vanced 6 cents with May shipment quoted 


| Minneapolis May option, which closed 


waukee. Dealers at Duluth were com- 
peting for the offerings there and prices 
ranged 62-80c a bushel. Quotations at 
Minneapolis were 14¢ higher, with choice 
to fancy malting at 77-8le and feed 
grades 52-68c. Prices at Chicago ranged 
72-86. 


Heavy Movement 
Of Rye from Duluth 

Rye was generally firm and a heavy 
movement from Duluth featured the 
week. Many dealers, however, were still 
waiting to see how much rye would be 
actully shipped out of the United States | 
in the near future. No. 2 rye at Minne- 
apolis was quoted at 11-6 over the May | 
future, which closed April 22 at 9434. 

Flax futures were about a cent higher 
with crushing demand slightly more 
active and premiums for best seed were 
steady to a cent higher. Offerings of 
desirable, seed at Minneapolis were 
scanty and some very poor seed at 
Duluth was selling at wide discounts. 
No. 1 flax at Minneapolis was quoted 
at 1 cent under to 10 cents over the 





April 22 at $2.20%. 
Prices of flaxseed at Buenos Aires ad- 


| April 22 at $1.64. Exports for the week 


City sold around 3 cents over the future | 


22 at $1.27@ 
$127%, with 1214 per cent selling 312@ 
4 cents and 13 per cent 4@5 cents over. 


Best Milling Grades 


Are Also ir Demand 
Best milling 
mand in spring wheat markets while of- 


| ferings of this kind were limited. Best 
| high protein wheat was quoted at Du- 


luth up to 12 cents over the Menneapolis 
May option. Premiums at Minneapolis 


; were unchanged to acent higher for best 
| grades while ordinary wheat was also 
, taken more readily than for some weeks 


past. No. 1 dark northern 12 per cent 


grades were also in de- | 


protein at Minneapolis sold 3@7 cents | 


over the May option; 1215 per cent 4@8 
cents and 13 per cent 5@9 cents over the 
local future, which closed April 22 at 
$1.33 7%. 

Best milling con- 


grades of durum 


tinued slow but ordinary qualities were | 


readily taken by elevators and shippers, 
although smutty and very poor offerings 
moved at wide discounts. No. 1 amber 


| at Minneapolis was quoted at 5@11 cents 


over the Duluth May option, which closed 
April 22 at $1.48@$1.48%, while No. 1 
mixed durum sold at this price to 8 
cents over. 

Demand for soit winter wheat was only 
moderate, Milling demand at Cincinnati 
limited but feed manufacturers 
were active buyers of low grades. Coun- 
try offeri were rather liberal 
Toledo dullness in new flour 
business was restricting milling  in- 
quiry. Prices advanced at St. 
largely because of scanty 
Conditions in the 
west were practically unchanged wi" ev- 
port demand quiet. Millers there, ho 
up available lots of blue- 
around $1.42 a bushel. 


was 


ngs 


1 
stem wheat at 


Cash Price for Corn 

Corn: Limited offerings of corn at sev- 
eral points caused a material advance 
in cash prices. A large percentage of 
at 
rect to industries, while shipping sales 
increased at that market. Nebraska and 


Montana feeder were active buyers at 


}; Omaha on agcount of the heavy snow in 


Yellow Newtons topped the 

both barreled and boxed 
inch Virginia fruit in good 

| condition ranging from $7.18 to $8.52 per 
barrel as against $7.30 to $8.64 paid 
for fruit in fair condition last week. Ex- 

| tra fancy stock, sizes 163—-175. from Ore- 
gon, brought from $3.65 to $3.77 per box 
as against $3.53 to $3.89 per box last 
week, 


market 
stock, A-2!3 


Virginia Yellow Newtons, 
Baldwins and Washington 
were in moderate supply, but only light 


offerings on | 
Pacific North- | 


| Argentine 


port stocks in Argentina decreased 400,- 
000 bushels to 7,600,000 bushels. These 
shipments from Argentina were the 
heaviest for about six weeks and ship- 


| ments of flaxseed from India to Europe 


also showed a moderate increase. Of the 
shipment about a _ million 
bushels were destined for the United 


were liberal at 2,420,000 bushels = 
| 
States and 196,000 bushels for Canada. | 

| 


Bran Prices Advance 


On an Active Demand | 


| 
| 


| the week ended Apnil 


Cotton 


Grain 


Markets for Butter 
Unsettled as Price 


Drop Is Anticipated 


Tends to Rise 
Slowly and Quotations 
Fluctuate as Supply 


Production 


Varies. 


Anticipation of the usual spring price | 
, decline in butter markets was responsible 


for a sensitive, nervéus condition during 
23, according to a 


av, 


| review for the week just made public | 


largely because of delay in oats | 


nearby | 


by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Prices were from 11 to 12 cents higher | ‘ 
| lawfulness of the charges and an ex- 


than last the corresponding 
time. 
crease, but heavy rainfall throughout 


most of the producing sections has re- 


year at 


Production tended slowly to in- | 


sulted in delayed deliveries to the cream- | 
eries. The full text of the review follows: | 


The butter markets during the week | 


ending April 23 were nervous and un- | 


settled. Continued confidence was gen- 
erally lacking, since the slightest changes 
in the immediate supply and demand were 
sufficient to control the trend of prices. 


One day a small surplus would weaken | 
The following day, likely | 


the market. 
as not, receipts would be lighter, trad- 


| ing sufficiently active to closely clean | 
the Union Stockyards, San Antonio, Tex.; 


up supplies and the market would be 
firm again, with prices higher. 
Supply Controls Prices. 

Eastern markets on Monday 


cago, with ample supplies and light de- 
mand, market tone was weak. Under 
pressure of heavier arrivals on Tuesday, 


| Eastern markets were decidedly weak | 
Late in the | 
week, with stocks on all markets quite | 


with prices sharply lower. 

closely cleared, market tone was firm 

and price advances were effected. 
Information regarding 


butter is somewhat limited, but from 


an increase. 


rivals, with an occasional factory show- 
ing a slight decrease. 


Rainfall has been heavy throughout | 
most of the producing sections and roads | 


in some parts have been almost impass- 
able, resulting in delayed delivery of 
cream to the factories. Heavy rains have 


continued during the week under review | 
| and roads have not impreved. 


A large 
increase in production and receipts on 
the markets is anticipated as soon as the 
delayed cream begins to move. The but- 
ter made from this delayed cream will 
undoubtedly be of inferior quality and 
operators are freely predicting liberal 
supplies of the cheaper grades in the im- 
mediate future. 
Production Rises Slightly. 

The American Association of Creamery 
Butter Manufacturers for the week end- 
ing April 16 reports a decrease of 1.6 
per cent, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 
1.5 per cent over the previous week. 
The Land o’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., re- 
ports for the same period a decrease of 
8.48 per cent as compared with last year 
and an increase of .155 per cent over the 
previous week. 

Further importation of foreign butter 
is not anticipated in any volume, al- 
though a small lot of Argentine unsalted 


| butter is expected at New York late 


Feed Siocks 
With Pastures Showing 
Good Growth. 


Reported Small 


Active consuming demand caused a 
further advance in bran prices but offer- 
ings of other feeds were generally ade- 


week ending April 20, according to the 
weekly feed market review of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the full text of 


| which follows: 


Dealers’ stocks of feed continued small | 


| and nearly all the demand for feed was 


for shipment by the end of the month, as 


dealers expected a slackened” demand 


| when pasturage should become generally 


at | 
| generally 


} 
} 


Louis, | 


Pastures made good growth 
during the and heavy 
yains over interior sections should favor | 
rapid growth with warm weather. 

Wheat Feeds Market. 

Wheat feeds advanced 50c¢ to $1 a ton 
rest markets with bran averaging 
.zer than the heavier feeds. Produc- 

tion, as indicated by flour output, fell | 


available. 


week 


| slightly below last week’s total in most | 


| districts, and was the same as two weeks | 


| ago, although it was slightly larger than 
at this time either one or two years back. | 


Chicago was coming di- | 


; were 


| dency compared with those of the pre- | 
; Wious week. 


Demand was active at Philadelphia, 
with almost. no bran available at once, 
and Buffalo mills were reported about 
three weeks behind on shipment, while 
resellers there were offering very spar- 
ingly. Mills throughout the Central West | 
well sold up and were quoting 
higher prices than a week ago. 

Buyers were not aggressive in the 
Northwest but very little feed was being 
offered. Output in the Southwest fell 
short of buyers’ requirements, with Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and other Eastern 
points inquiring for bran for all of May 
shipment. Reports were only steady at 
Kansas City, however, with a fair de- 
mand. 

Bids for new crop bran were on 
higher basis than formerly this season. 


| coming sold up. 


| This feed was 


wheat 


this week. The foreign butter which ar- 


| rived in New York during the last few 
| weeks has passed into second hands and 
| a large portion of it is believed to have 


gone directly into consumer channels. 


| lis, where resellers were offering occa- 
! sional cars at material discounts under 
: 3 . | crushers’ quotations. 

| quate to market requirements during the | 


Cottonseed meal prices averaged 
slightly lower. Demand was slightly 
more active at Buffalo and Philadelphia 
and was practically unchanged at Chi- 
cago but some of the southern mills 
were offering rather freely. 

Gluten feed continued to show a good 


| inquiry at current quotations although 


independent mills at Buffalo were be- 


in the Northeast has been reported as 
brisk recently but inquiry at Chicago 


| seemed about normal. 


Hominy Feed Situation. 


Hominy feed prices were about un- | 
| changed 
| setting the strength in the corn market. | 


with increased offerings 


Mills at Buffalo were pressing sales and 


| eastern markets were underselling Chi- 


cago dealers. 

Prices held about steady at Omaha. 
Demand for this feed in southern mar- 
kets was fair. 

Tankage quotations were unchanged. 
Western packers reported a good de- 


| mand for this product but the situation 


was barely steady in the more eastern 
markets. 

The larke siocks of foreign dried beet 
pulp imported at some south Atlantic 
ports have been materially reduced, but 
seem adequate for the present season. 
being quoted about $38 
to $40 per ton at Savannah. 

Quotations April 20. 

Quoted April 20: Standard spring 

bran—Minneapolis, $27.50; Chi- 


cago, $30.75; Buffalo, $32.00; Philadel- 


| phia, $36.50. 


' Prices of wheat feeds were also advanc- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, where offerings | 


New York |} 
Winesaps | 


| supplies of Oregon Yellow Newtons were | 


| available. The demand throughout the 


auction was moderate to good for fruit | 


in good condition. A considerable pro- 

portion of the offerings were in variable 
} condition. 

Between 130,000 and 140,000 cases ol 
Australian apples and around 43,000 
cases of New ealand apples are scheduled 
j to arrive before the end of the month, 


| 


| moderate offerings. 


were limited. The season in the Pacific 
Northwest is considerably later than a 
year ago. 

Linseed and Cotton Seed Meal. 


Hard winter wheat bran—Kansas 


« Citv, $27.25: Omaha, $27.25. 
a | 


Soft winter wheat bran—St. 
$29; Cincinnati, $33. 

Gray shorts—Kansas City, $29.50. 

Spring wheat middlings—Minneapolis, 
$28. 

Cottonseed cent—Phil- 


meal, 45 per 


; adelphia, $40; Chicago, $36.25; Buffalo, 


Linseed meal held nearly steady on | 


about two weeks behind on shipments of 
34 per cent meal, but more 32 
meal was available. 


Buffalo mills were 


per cent | 


Limited output caused firm prices in | 


Chicago, although inquiry was light; but 


' 
} 


prices were barely steady at Minneapo- | 


$39; Kansas City, $33.70. 
Linseed meal—Buffalo, 
neapolis, $48. 
Gluten feed—Chicago, $29; 
$53.50; Philadelphia, $35.70. 
Hominy feed—Buffalo, $29.50; 
Louis , $25.50; Chicago, $28; Omaha, 
$26.50. 
Alfalfa meal—Kansas City 


$47; Min- 


Buffalo, 


were | 
| firm under light supplies, while at Chi- 


off- | 


: .; pany, 
production of | 


Demand for this feed | 
yards, the same being a stockyard with- | 
| in the meaning of the Packers and Stock- 
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Public Lands 


Inquiry Is Ordered On Resale Charges 
At Union Stockyards, San Antonio, Texas 


Hearings on Lawfulness and Fairness Are Scheduled by 
Department of Agriculture to Begin May 2. 


An order for investigation in the mat- 
ter of resale charges at the Union Stock- 
yards, San Antonio, Tex., has just been 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
it has just been announced by the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. Hearings 
on the lawfulness and fairness of the re- 
sale charges, which are contained in 
“Local Tariff No. 4” filed with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to become effective 
November 17, 1926, will be held in San 
Antonio beginning May 2. , 

The investigation will bear on allega- 
tions made in two complaints as to the 


tension of these complaints, it was 
stated. The full text of the order, which 
is desginated as Docket No.°191, fol- 
lows: 

It appears to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States of America: 

That on the 5th day of November, 
1926, the respondent, Union Stockyards, 
S. A., San Antonio, Tex., issued, and 


| thereafter filed with said Secretary of 


Agriculture, to become effective on the 
17th day of November, 1926, a schedule, 
designated and known as “Local Tariff 
No. 4,” of the rates and charges for the 
stockyards services furnished by it at 


That said Local Tariff No. 4 contains, 


; among others, the following rates and 


charges, namely: 

Cattle and Calves resold 12%2 cents 
per head additional will be charged. 
Hogs, Sheep and Goats, resold 6 cents 
per head additional will be charged. 

Complaint Is Filed. 

That on the 26th day of November, 
1926, J. W. Kothmann & Sons, George W. 
Saunders Live Stock Commission Com- 
Alamo Live Stock Commission 


Company, Mair & Company, G. W. 


: 7 | Cooper and J. W. Musgrave, duly regis- 
reports available, the tendency is toward 
Receivers report slight in- | 
creases in the size of most of the ar- | 


tered market agencies and / or dealers 
engaged in the business of buying and / 
or selling live stock in commerce at said 
stockyard, filed with said Secretary of 
Agriculture a complaint in writing pro- 
testing against the imposition of the 
above quoted rates and charges by said 
respondent. 

That on the 16th day of December, 
1926, a copy of said complaint was for- 
warded to said respondent and it was 
called upon to satisfy said complaint or 
answer it in writing on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, and on the 28th day of De- 
cember, 1926, said respondent without 


| satisfying said complaint, answered it in 


writing and denied its allegations. 
Reparation Is Sought. 

That on the 26th day of January, 1927, 
Hotchkiss & Benke, duly registeerd deal- 
ers engaged in the business of buying 
and selling live stock at said stockyard, 
filed with the said Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a complaint in writing protesting 
against the imposition of the above 
quoted rates and charges by Said re- 
spondent and seeking reparation of the 
charges collected from them by said re- 
spondent thereunder. 

That on the 1st day of February, 1927, 
a copy of said complaint was forwarded 


| to Said respondent and it was called upon 


to satisfy said complaint or to answer it 
in writin within 20 days from receipt of 


| said copy thereof and on the 8th day of 


February, 1927, said respondent, without 


| satisfying said complaint, answered it in 
| writing and denied its allegations. 


And that the allegations of said com- 
plaints should be extended by this order 
of investigation and hearing to the end 
that said Secretary of Agriculture may 
inquire fully into the lawfulness of said 
rates and\ charges and take such action 
in regard thereto as may be proper under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921: 

Wherefore said Secretary of Agricul- 
ture causes this order for investigation 
and hearing to be served upon said re- 
spondent and alleges: 

Notice Given Respondent. 
1. That at all times herein referred to 


respondent was and now is engaged in | 
the business of conducting and operating ! 


at San Antonio, Tex., the Union Stock- 


yards Act, 1921, and found to be such | 


by said Secretary of Agriculture, of 
which finding due notice has been given 
to said respondent and to the public as 
required by said Act. 

2. That the complainants hereinbefore 
named are market agencies and dealers 
doing business at said Union Stockyard 
and duly registered as such, as required 
by said Act. 

3. That on the 5th day of November, 
1926, respondent issued and thereafter 
filled with said Secretary of Agriculture, 
to become effective on the 17th day of 
November, 1926, a schedule, designated 
and known as “Local Tariff No. 4,” of 


| the rates and charges for the stockyard 


services furnished by it at said stock- 
yard: 

4. That said Local Tariff No. 4 con- 
tains, among others, the following rates 
and charges, namely: Cattle and calves 
resold 12% cents per head additional 
will be charged. Hogs, sheep and goats 
resold 6 cents per head additional will 
be charged. 4 

5. That said rates and charges have 


| been in effect since said 17th day of 
November, 1926. 


Louis, | 


6. The complaints protesting the law- 
fulness of said rates and charges and 
seeking reparation in the premises have 
been filed with said Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as hereinbefore stated, and 
copies thereof have been forwarded to 
and answered by said respondent, as here- 
inbefore stated. 

Complaints Not Satisfied. 

7. That the respondent has not satis- 
fied said complaints or either of them; 

And it appearing further to said Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that there is rea- 
sonable ground for investigating said 
complaints and that the matters com- 
plained of should be investigated both 


upon said complaints and answers and 


under this order in extension thereof, it 
is accordingly; 
Ordered, and notice 
to said respondent that a hearing, both 
upon said complaints and answers and 
under this order in extension thereof, to 
determine whether said resale charges, 
or any of them, are unjust, unreasonable 
or discriminatory or otherwise unlawful 
under the provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, and to determine 
whether reparation shall be awarded, 


and the amount thereof, if any, will be 
afforded by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture before an examiner designated for 


the purpose in the Federal Building at | 


San Antonio, Tex., beginning on the 2nd 


o’clock a. m., and continuing from time 
to time there or at such other place 
as may be designated for the purpose by 
the examiner until such hearing is com- 
pleted, at which hearing all interested 
parties will be afforded opportunity to 
appear and present such evidence as may 
be relevant, and the said respondent will 
have the right to appear and show cause 
why an order in respect to said resale 


charge and for reparation should not be | 


made by said Secretary of Agriculture in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921. 


Dairy Federation 


Activities of Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce 
to Be Shown. 


Two hundred and fifty delegates are 
expected to attend the meeting of the 
American Dairy Federation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Department 
of Commerce, April 26, 27, and 28, ac- 
cording to an oral anouncement concern- 
ing the proposed program just made by 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Secre- 
retaries of both departments will deliver 
addresses during the conference. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. 
Jardine, will open the meeting with an 
address of welcome at 9 a. m. on April 
26, it was stated. The remainder of the 
day will be spent in showing the dele- 
gates the work of the Department of 
Agriculture at the Beltsville, Md., Dairy 
Experiment Farm. 

The evening’s program consists of an 


address by the Director of Scientific Re- | 


search, Dr. A. F. Woods, concerning the 
research work of the Department of 
Agriculture, and an address by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. 
J. R. Mohler, on tuberculosis eradication 
among cattle. 

Inspection of the research laboratories 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, and a 
program arranged by the Bureau of 
Agricultureal Economics are scheduled 
for April 27. 


The Chief of the Bureau, Lloyd S. | 


Tenny, will deliver an address on the 
organization of work and scope of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This will be followed by presentation 
of the specific phases of the work by 


specialists of the Bureau, as follows: } 


Foreign service, production, prices and 
international trade in dairy products, by 
E. C. Shoup; estimates of numbers of 
dairy cows, heifers and milk production, 
William F. Callander; movement and 
prices of dairy products, by Leon M. 
Davis; dairy farm management studies, 
H. R. Tolley; foreign competition and 
dairy prices, O. C. Stine; cooperative 
marketing of dairy products, Chris L. 


Christensen; quality, standardization and | 


inspection of dairy products, Roy C. 
Potts; how dairy economic information 
is published and disseminated by radio, 
wire and mail, J. Clyde Marquis. 
Discussions of the purpose of dairy 
outlook report for the dairy farmer, of 


the need for an annual review of the | 


dairy industry, and additional statistics 
which may be desired by the industry, 
it was explained, will occupy a part of 
the time at this conference. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, wil deliver an address on April 
28. This will be followed by a complete 
exposition of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at it relates to the 
dairy industry by Dr. Julius Klein, and 
Dr. E. G. Montgomery, and others. 


Fallacy of ‘Price Guessing’ 
By Farmers Demonstrated 


Demonstration of the fallacy of “price 
guessing” in planning future agricul- 
tural production is being made by exten- 
sion workers of the Department of Agri- 
culture through price guessing contests 
which are being tried out among farmers 
in Missouri, according to a statement 
made on April 23 by the Department of 
Agriculture. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Price-guessing contests are being tried 


' out with farmers in Missouri, say exten- 


sion workers of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Farmers, after 
taking part in the price-guessing contest, 
have been interested in a comparison of 
their estimates with the facts of past 
performance of prices of the different 
commodities. Ordinarily, September is 
the high month of hog prices, but guesses 
from 36 farmers mentioned 10 different 
months for the probability of highest 
prices for 1927. This work is, therefore, 
an aid to farmers in obtaining all the 
facts available on seasonal and long-time 
prices of products as an aid in deciding 
how much to produce and at what time of 
the year prices are most favorable, 


” 


. . | 
is hereby given 


Department of Agriculture. 
' about 14 cent, partially because of flood 
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Activity Is Noted 
In Cotton for Week 
Ended on April 22 


Floods in Certain Producing 
Areas Said to Have 
Bullish Effect on 


Prices. 


Activity in the cotton markets during 
the week ended April 22 was greater 
than for some time, according to the 
review of the week’s cotton trade by the 
Prices rose 








| Interior receipts .. 


| conditions in areas of the lower Misis- 


sippi Valley and its tributaries. ‘The 
fuli text of the review follows: 
The cotton market witnessed more ac- 


tivity than.for some time during the 


day of May, 1927,-at the hour of 10.| Week April 16-22, with final prices up 


about 12 cent. Demand for spot cotton 


| was reported as only fair but flood con- 
| ditions in certain large cotton growing 


areas had a bullish effect on prices. Re- 
ports from dry goods centers indicated 
a broadening demand for cotton fabrics. 

Active cotton spindles for March were 
placed at 32,919,288, compared with 


| 32,872,102 for February and 33,245,114 
| for March, 1926. 


Future Contracts Advance, 
May future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange advanced 55 


| points during the week, closing at 14.73 


cents, and on the New Orleans Cotton 


| Exchange advanced 45 points, closing at 
| 14.66 cents. 
| Trade May futures were up 50 points, 


To Hold Convention | 


| dling spot cotton in 10 designated mar- 
| kets advanced 50 points, closing at 14.33 


On the Chicago Board of 


closing at 14.78 cents. 


The average price of No. 5 


5 or Mid- 


cents per pound compared with 17.91 
cents on the corresponding day in 1926. 
Sales of spot cotton reported by 10 
designated markets for the week ended 


| April 22, amounted to 54,472 bales, com- 
| pared with 59,549 bales for the corre- 


sponding period last season. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
194,186 bales, compared with 64,542 bales 
for the same week last year. Exports 
from Augt:* ' to April 22, amounted 


ak, 


; to 9,435,401 bales, compared with 6,898,- 


210 bales for the corresponding period 
in 1926. Figures include exports to Can- 
ada to March 31. 


Stocks Are Greater. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
April 22, was 201,146 bales, New Or- 
leans, 54,482; Houston, 9,256, and Gal- 
veston, 5,368. Total stocks all kinds, 
New York, 216,855; New Orleans, 527,- 
504; Houston, 646,142, and Galveston, 
453,007. 

New York future contracts closed April 
22: May, 14.78c.; July, 14.96, October, 
15.27; December, 15.45; January, 15.48, 
New Orleans closed: May, 14.66c.; July, 
14.94; October, 15.17; December, 15.34; 
January, 15.38. Chicago closed: May, 
14.78¢.; July, 14.98; October, 15.25; De- 
cember, 15.43; January, 15.45. New Or- 
leans spot cotton, 14.55¢c. per pound. 


Movement Stated. 

Cotton movement from August 1, 
1926, to April 22, 1927, with compari- 
sons: 

1926. 

Bales. 
8,714,437 
1,032,010 
10,953,995 
1,541,773 
15,043,973 


1927 
Bales. 
. 11,873,626 
2,153,793, 
6,613,775 
860,670 
17,703,165 


, 


Port receipts 
Port stocks 


Interior stocks .... 

Into sight 

Northern spinners 
takings 

Southern spinners’ 
takings 

World’s visible sup- 

5,927,047 


1,629,906 1,701,286 


4,435,341 _ 4,109,427 


3,97 


2,743 


Fewer Bananas Imported 


From Colombia in 1926 


Colombia shipped fewer bananas to 
the United States in 1926 than the year 
previous, whereas exports to Europe 
were increased, according to a report 
received at the Department of Commerce 
from the American Vice Consul at Santa 
| Marta, Lawrence F. Cotie. 

The full text of the report as made 
| public on April 24 follows: 

Exports of bananas from Colombia for 
the year of 1926 totaled 10,897,959 stem 
valued at $9,808,163, as compared with 
i exports for the preceding year when 

9,918,815 stems valued at $8,926,934 were 

shipped. No increase in prices paid for 

the fruit produced and shipped in 1926 

was noted. 

Less fruit was shipped to the United 
States in 1926 than in 1925. Exports 
of bananas for 1925 totaled 2,743,600 
stems valued at $2,469,240 and the total 
shipped to the United States in 1926 

| amounted to 2,407,572 stems valued at 
$2,166,815. 

| Exports of fruit to Europe in 1926 

were greater than in 1925, the total num- 

| 





ber shipped in 1925 being 7,175,215 stems 
valued at $6,457,694 and in 1926, 8,490,- 
887 stems valued at $7,641,348. 


Land Donated by Hawaii 
For Road Joining Craters 


The acceptance of 3,239 acres of land, 
conveyed to the United States by the 
Territory of Hawaii for addition to the 
Kilauea section of the Hawaii National 
Park, was announced April 23 by the 
Department of the Interior. The land, 
the Department says, was acquired by 
the Territory for national park purposes 
from Edith Austin and Walter Austin 
and wife. 

It will be crossed by the new Chain 
of Craters Road, which is projected to 
connect several volcanic craters of scenie 
value. The Department recently awarded 
the contract for the construction of this 
road to Charles H. Will, of Hilo, Hawaii, 

j at a total cost of $141,741.60, 
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New Plan Operated 
In Salt Lake City 
To Save School Year 


Senior High School Term Is 
Shortened Two Years, 
With One in Kinder- 


garten. 

How a year of school life is’ being 
saved to children 
Utah, through the organization of the 
public schools on a 6-8-2 plan, is de- 
scribed by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, in an official 
publication, School Life. 

The ordinary 6-3-3 plan, or an ele- 
mentary school of 6 years, a junior high 
school of 3 years and a senior high 
school of 3 years, has been modified into 
an organization that calls first for a year 
in the kindergarten, composed of chil- 
dren who are five years of age, to be fol- 
lowed by six years in the elementary 
school, three years in the junior high 
school and two years in the senior high 
school. 

It is expected that when the plan is 
completely in operation, the large part 
of the young people should graduate 
from high school in 12 instead of 138 
years from the time they enter kinder- 


garten, and thus be ready for college or | 


for practical life a year earlier. 
Practiced in Salt Lake City. 


The full text of the statement, which 


is based on reports made by George N. 
Child, superintendent of the Salt Lake 
City schools, and George A. Eaton, as- 
sistant superintendent, follows: 

The school system of Salt Lake City 
has, for the past several years, been 
gradually evolving from the old, well- 
established plan of eight years in the 
elementary school and four years in the 
high school, to an organization known 


generally as the 6-3-3 plan, composed of | 


an elementary school of 6 years, a 
junior high school of 3 years, and a 
senior high school of 3 years. As this 
movement has progressed and school or- 
ganizations and curricula have been 
studied in different parts of the country 
the officials are convinced that at least 
one year of time in the school life of 
the child from kindergarten to gradu- 
ation from high school should and can 
be eliminated with the majority. And 
so, at the present time, the plan of or- 
ganization calls first for a year in the 
kindergarten, composed of children who 
are five years of age, to be followed by 
six years in the elementary school, three 
years in the junior high school and two 
years in the senior high school. 
Graduation in 12 Years. 

When this plan is completely in opera- 
tion, the large majority of the young 
people should graduate from high school 
in 12 years from the time they enter 
kindergarten, and thus be ready for col- 
lege or for practical life at 17 or 18 years 
of age. 
tendent that all the essentials of the 
subject matter now taught in the longer 
course can be as thoroughly mastered 
with the shorter course and that “much 
dawdling can be prevented as well as 
loss of time from giving attention to 
irrelevant or useless subject matter.” 

“If this change could be considered 
as an innovation among the public school 
systems of America,” Mr. Child remarks; 
“we should have considerable hesitation 
about putting it into operation even 
though we are thoroughly convinced of 
its advisability and practicability. It is 
not, however, without precedent. Indeed, 
some of the best school systems in the 


country-have operated under the 11-year | 


plan above kindergarten with success 
both from the standpoint of educational 
results and of financial economy.” 

Mr. Eaton writes: “We had been lock 
stepping with the 8-4 plan, so far as 
time and subject matter were concerned, 
ever since our schools started. With the 
advent of the junior high school organi- 
zation this was changed to a 6-3-3 plan 
with gratifying results educationally. 
Our experience under this system has 
pointed the way to still further improve- 


ment, by means of which the average | 


pupil may complete his public-school 
course in 11 years, instead of 12 years 
as at present. In Salt Lake City we 
are situated more advantageously to 
bring about this reorganization than are 
many places where the experiment has 
already been successfully worked out. 
Curriculum the Same. 

“The plan would not involve a cur- 
tailment of the content of the present 
high-school curriculum, or even of the 
time allotted to strictly high-school sub- 
jects, which would be four 
heretofore. It would mean, however, 
that the year of the present eighth 
grade would be utilized. wholly for high- 
school work where formerly but a por- 
tion of the time was so used. For this 
reason the work of the seventh grade 
should be strengthened in the direction 
of providing an intensive final drill in 
the fundamentals as preparation for en- 
tering upon the high-school course. 

“Revision of the content of the seventh 
grade and strengthening the eighth 
grade by the inclusion of such high- 
school work as can profitably be under- 
taken at this time are the only neces- 
sary steps so far as curriculum is con- 
cerned. As to teaching personnel, it 
would imply that all teachers above the 
seventh grade would have the scholastic 
qualification and professional training of 
the high-school Aeacher. This latter 
condition is, with few exceptions, real- 
ized in our teaching force at the present 
time. 

“An examination of the scholastic rec- 
ords of our graduates for several years 
shows that a small number did actually 
complete the course one year earlier 
than the regular time, while a large 
number might have done had they 
wished, since they had an adequate ex- 
cess of credits and this, too, without any 
readjustment of the course of study. 
Moyeover, these students always stand 
highest in their work and furnish the 
material which the colleges are seeking. 


sO 


of Salt Lake City, } 


It is the opinion of the Superin- | 


| Costigan, George Purcell. 


years as | 
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Balderston, Mark. The origin of K-radi- 
ation from the target of an X-ray 
tube.; (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1926, Reprinted from Phy- 
sical review . .. vol. 27, no. 6, June, 
1926.) 696-708 p. Minneapolis, Minn., 
1926. 27-6898 

Bayard, Jean Emile. Montmartre, past 
and present, with reminiscenses by 
well known artists and writers, il- 
lustrated by M. Lucien M. Gautier, 
translated by Ralph Anningson and 
Tudor Davies. 319 p. N. Y., Bren- 
tano, 1926. 27-6892 

Beutel, Frederick Keating. Susiness 
problems in the law of agency. 92 p. 
Pittsburgh, The Unievrsity of Pitts- 
burgh, School of business administra- 
tion, Department of business law, 1927. 

27-6905 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, 1st 
earl of. Famous trials of history... 
9th ed. 316 p. London, Hutchinson, 
1926. 27-6907 

Block, Edmond. Digest of the Reports 
of the Supreme court of the Philip- 
pine Island; Repertorio de la juris- 
prudencia filipina, by Edmond Block, 
and H. Lawrence Nobel, assisted by 
the publishers’ editorial staff. Volumes 
1 to 45 covering all decisions of the 
Supreme court of the Philippine 
Islands and the Philippine decisions of 
the Supreme court of the United 
States, thoroughly annotated, with ref- 
erence to the Reports in both English 
and Spanish. VI, Rochester, N. Y., 
The Lawyers cooperative publishing 
co., 1927. 27-6904 

Bostwick, Charles Francis. Medina’s 
Bostwick’s lawyers’ manual; a desk 
book for lawyers, law clerks and law 
students containing practice forms, 
suggestions, hints, explanatory notes, 
common forms of instruments, surro- 
gate’s practice, real estate matters, 
and valuable miscellaneous data, 3d 
ed., by Harold R. Medina. 1593 p. 
Albany, Bender, 1927. 27-6899 

Browne, William Bradford. Chad 
Browne of Providence, R. I., and four 
generations of his descendants. 31 p. 
Boston, 1926. 27-741 

Canada. Honorary advisory council for 
scientific and industrial research. 
Nitrogen fixation committee. ‘ 
Nitrogen in industry Submitted by 
the Nitrogen fixation committee of the 
National research council, Professor 
J. C. McLennan, chairman. Pub. by 
the authority of the subcommittee of 
the Privy council for scientific and in- 
dustrial research. Ottawa, 1926. 
(Honorary advisory council for scien- 
tific and industrial research. Bulletin 
No. 12.) 55 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
1927. 27-6918 

The Chicago tribune. Chicago “tribune 
book of homes, containing nineteen 
prize-winning plans and eighty other 
plans submitted in the $7,500 compe- 
tition conducted by the Home builders’ 
department of the Chicago tribune, 
110 p. of illus. Chicago, 1927. 

27-6888 

The perform- 
ance of contracts; a summary of con- 
ditions in contracts and impossibility 
of performance. 2d ed. 104 p. Berke- 
ley, California law review, 1927. 

27-6906 

Cooper, Charles P. Certain phases of the 
law relating to vendor and vendee and 
their remedies in Florida. 304 p. Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Drew press, 1927. 
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Fish, Russell Conwell. Index-digest of 
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and descendants of General Robert 
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Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Food council. 
Report by the Food council to the 


president of the Board of trade on | 
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mitted to the Food council. 
port is issued in the series of Parlia- 
mentary papers as Papers by com- 
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M. Stationery off., 1926, ’25. 27-6919 
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Portugal to Great Britain. 
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2791.) 4 p. London, H. M. Station- 
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Gt. Brit. Dept. of overseas trade. 
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Report 


Agreement for 
debt of 


Gt. Brit. 
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is issued in the series of Parliamentary 


papers as Papers by command. Cmd. | 
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pared and privately printed for... 
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YWenderson, George Robert. 
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civil war, with an introduction by 
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maps, and plans. New impression. 
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Lewis, Harold Clarke. The ali- 
mentary canal of Passalus. (Ohio 
State university. Contributions from 
the Department of zoology and 
entomology. no. 83). 11-24., illus. 
Columbus, 1926. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. The 
primitive psychology... . 
science series]. 94 p. N. 
Norton & co., 1927. 27-7009 

Margolis, Max weopold. A _ history of 
the Jewish people, by ... and Alex- 
ander Marx. 8253 p. Philadelphia, 
The Jewish publication society of 
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digest of New York statute law. (5d 
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Morton, Robert Lee. 
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354 p. N. Y., Silver, 1927. 27-6896 

Moyer, George Samuel. Attitude of the 
United States towards the recognition 
of soviet Russia. . . 293 p. (Thesis 
(PH. D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 
1926.) Philadelphia, 1926. 27-6893 

Nearing, Scott. Dollar diplomacy; a 
study in American imperialism, by 

. . . and Joseph Freeman. 
N. Y., Huebsch, 1926. 

_Pieper, Charles John. Teacher’s guide- 
book for Everyday problems in sci- 
ence, by ... and Wilbur Lee Beau- 
champ... 321 p. illus. Chicago, Scott, 
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Richman, Carl Louis. 
ily. 48 p. 


father in 
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353 p. 
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Tipton, Ind., 1926. 
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Smith, William. .Robert Gourlay. 
letin of the departments of 
and political and economic science in 
Queen’s university, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. no. 54, November, 1926.) 
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1926. 


Warren.” 
condensed. 


Auction and contract bridge 
247 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1927. 27-7008 

Wright, Richardson Little. Hawkers 
and walkers in early America, stroll- 
ing peddlers, preachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, players and others, from the be- 
ginning to the Civil War, with 68 
illustrations from old sources. 317 p., 
illus. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1927. 
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27-27024 | 
| ern the National Rifle matches for 1927, 
[The new | 


| States 
Secretary of War, at the Ohio State rifle | 


. ; | cision 
Teaching arith- 





Kingston, The Jackson press, | 

27-7007 
Warren, Emily Stanley, “Mrs. Prescott | 
| Ohio State rifle 


The Waltz fam- | 


(Bul- | 
history | 





Manufacturing Tests of Cotton of the | 
White Grades of the Universal Stand- | 


ards for American Cotton. 
H. Willis, Cotton Technologist, Divi- 
~ sion of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


By Horace | 


Issued by | 


the Department of Agriculture in Co- | 
operation With Clemson Agricultural | 


College, South Carolina, as 
ment Bulletin No. 1488. 
cents. 


Price 


Market Classes and Grades of Cattle. 
By Don J. Slater, Marketing Specialist, 


Depart- | 
10 | 
Agr. 27-295 | 


Naval 


Issues Regulations 


For Rifie Matches 


Citizens Military Training 
Camp Also to Receive 
Instructions in Marks- 

manship. 


Rules or regulations which will gov- 


to be conducted under the auspices of 
the National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica, in cooperation with the United 
Army, under direction of 


range, Camp Perry, Ohio, beginning 
September 1, have been announced by 
the Department of War. 


This place and time were determined by |; 


the National Board for the Promotion 


of Rifle Practice, which convened Janu- 
ary 29, in Washington, D. C. 
had the approval 
tary of War, Dwight F. Davis. 

The full text of the rules and regu- 
lations follows: 

Rules and regulations 
tional matches, 1927. 

The proceedings of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, con- 
vened at Washingtcn, D. C., January 29, 
1927, having received the approval of 
the Secretary of War, the following ex- 
cerpt therefrom relating to the estab- 
lishment of a Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp for civilians engaging in practice 
at the Small Arms Firing School and 
rules and regulations for the national 
matches, 1927, is published for the in- 
formation of all concerned. 


for the na- 


the | 


The De- | 
1 follows: 


of the Secre- | 


Construction 





All conflicting regulations previously 
° | 


issued are hereby revoked, and such 
points as are not governed by these rules 
will be governed by the provisions of 
Rifle Marksmanship (TR 150-10) and 
Pistol Marksmanship (TR 150-20). 
the 
and 


National matches. 2. For 
1927 the national matches 
matches of the National Rifle 
tion of America will be held under the 


year | 
the 
Associa- | 


direction of the Secretary of War at the | 


range, Camp 
Ohio, commencing Thursday, 
ber 1, 1927. 

The matches will 
lowing order: 


Perry, 


begin in the’ fol- 


a. National Rifle Association matches. | 


b. National individual rifle match. 

ce. National individual pistol match. 

d. National pistol team match. 

e. National rifle team match. 

On Thursday, September 15, 1927, the 
range will be open for final preliminary 
team practice. 

National Rifie Team Match. 3. Open 
to teams of 10 firers from the following: 

a. The Army of the United States, 


| one from each of the several branches. | 


b. The United States Navy, one. 

ec. The United States Marine Corps, 
one. , 

d. The United States Military Acad- 
emy, one. 


Septem- | 





e. The United States Naval Academy, | 


one. 


f. The federally recognized National 


8 esa ail : » Naval Militie | 
Guard (including the Naval Militia) of | the best interests of the government have 


| been the factor which has controlled, if 


the several States and Territories, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, one 
from each. 

g. The Reserve 
Corps, one or more. 


Officers’ 


Training 


h. Citizens’ Military Training Camps, | 


one or more. 
i. School teams composed of students 


| : a 
of universities, colleges, and schools, one 


Division of Live Stocks, Meats, and , 


Wool, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture as 
No. 1464. Price 26 cents. Agr. 27-294 
Iron in’ Pigs. Report of the United 
States Tariff Commission to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Differences 
in Costs of Production in iron in pigs 
in the United States and in the prin- 


cipal competing country, as ascertained | 


pursuant to the provisions of section, 


Department Bulletin | 


or more from each State, Territory, and 
the District of Columbia. 

j. Civilian teams, one from 
State, Territory, and the District 
Columbia, selected by competition. 

k.. Any organization composed 


of 


of 


| veterans of any war or wars in which 


the United States has been engaged, one 
or more. 


4. There will be established and main- | 


tained at the Ohio State rifle range, 


| Camp Perry, Ohio, between the dates of 


315 of Title III of the Tariff Act of | 


1922. Price 10 cents. 


Army Orders 


; ; Air Corps. 

First Lieut. William A. Hayward, Langley 
Field, Hampton, Va., to Kelly Field, Tex. | 

Capt. Otto G. Trunk, Bolling Field, D. C 
to San Antonio, Tex. 

First Lieut. Donald B. Phillips, MeCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, to Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Russell Scott, Mitchel 
Field, N. Y., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Second Lieut. Richard E. Cobb, Boston, 
Mass., to Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

Second Lieut. Rowland Kieburtz, Brooks 
Field, Tex., to Kelly Field, Tex. 

Second Lieut. John P. Woodbridge, trans- 
fer to Field Artillery and will report to 
commanding general, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

Sergt. Richard D. Kennedy, Brooks Field, 


| Tex., to Chanute Field, Il. 


Cavalry. 

Capt. William C. Chase, 
Ga., to Fort Sheridan, III. 

Following officers from Fort Riley, Kans., 
to station indicated after their names: Capt. 
Mordaunt V. Turner, Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo., and First Lieut. Byron E. Shirley, 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

Lieut. Col. Carl H. Muller, relieved from 
duty with Field Artillery and will remain 
on present duties. 

Capt. Rossiter 
Allen, Vt., 


Fort Benning, 


H. Garity, 
to oFrt Brown, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Raymond B. Bosserman, 
Fort Riley, Kans., is assigned to Second 
Cavalry. 


Fort 


Other Branches. 


Col. John Tyssowski, Quartermaster 


Corps Reserve, from Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., to | * ; ios . | 
| ing. Time limit, one minute, ten seconds. 


New York City. 

Capt. Thomas M. England, Med. Adm. 
Corps, San Francisco, Calif., to Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Second Lieut. Merrom FE. Sorley, Enegi- 
neers, Fort Ilumphreys, Va., to Fort Du- 
Pont, Del., for temporary duty and thence 
to Panama Canal. 

Capt. Frank E. Stone, Signal Corps, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Padley, Quarter- 
master Corps, Fort Bliss, Calif., to Camp 
Lewis, Wash, 

/ 


27-26413 | 
: | amended by the Act of June 4, 


Citizens’ Military Training Camp for the | authorized to select star-gauged and tar- 





| get “A.” Ten shots. Standing. Time limit, | 
| one minute per shot. No sighting shots. | 
| The gun sling will not be used and will | 


August 21 and September 18, 1927, under 


each | 


YEARLY ff 
(INDEX 559) 


Education 


Letters to Mr. Wilbur Criticize and Defend 
Award of Contracts to Build Six Cruisers 


Chairman of Maritime Association Declares Construction 


of Two by Navy Yards Will Be Costly. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, has made public a letter he has 
received from Joseph W. Powell, Chair- 
man of the Maritime Association of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, in further 
criticism of the recent awards for the 
construction of six scout cruisers. Mr. 
Powell supplements his earlier allega- 
tions by writing “that in the award of 
two of these cruisers to Navy Yards the 
taxpayers of the United States have lost 
not less than $6,000,000.” 

Secretary Wilbur made public also two 
other letters received by him from Sen- 


_ator Wesley L. Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 


ington, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and Representative 
Charles F. Curry (Rep.), of Sacramento, 
Calif., in which both take issue with Mr. 
Powell. 

The full text of Mr. Powell’s letter 

“This will acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 9th instant, in reply 
to telegram of the 8th covering the 
award of six scout cruisers. 
paper report is correct that one of these 
cruisers has been awarded to the Bre- 


merton Navy Yard and one to the Mare | 
Island Navy Yard, it seems to me that we | 


are entitled to ask you for some further 


explanation of your action which your | taken largely that these private ship- 
letter states was to be based on the best | 


interests of the Government. 


nection) justifies my unqualified belief 
that in the award of two of these ves- 
States have lost not less than 
This is the minimum 


United 
$6,000,000. 


bid prices by private shipyards, 
“Moreover, this reported action fails 


to extend to private shipbuilders avail- | 
| able government support at a time when | 
this industry, vital to the future well- | 


being of the country, is, unit by unit, 
passing out of existence by way of bank- 
ruptcy or dissolution, the result, first of 
the Disarmament Conference of 1921, 


remaining from this country’s wartime 
merchant shipbuilding program. 


Increased Appropriations 


For Ships Mentioned 
“T need only call your attention to the 


| cost of naval ships and engines now’ 


under way or recently completed in navy 


| yards, to clearly prove the force of my 


statement. Can you, Mr. Secretary, 
point to a single contract where it has 
not been necessary to call for increased 
appropriations from Congress or where 


| the original estimates as to cost by navy 


yard officials have not been so grossly 


| under the final figures as to be truly 
| ridiculous ? 


“In the light of the above, is it not 
reasonable for the Maritime Association 


| of the Boston Chamber of Commerce to 
| feel that political considerations and not 





the provisions of section 47d of the Na- | 


tional Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
1920, a 
United 


instruction of civiliang of the 


| States in marksmanship. 


5. Each corps area commander is 


| authorized to select representatives from 
| the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


pursuant to regulations estab- 

lished by the Secretary of War. 
Additional civilians may be designated 

to attend the Small Arms Firing School 


at Camp Perry, Ohio, under regulations | 


prescribed by the Secretary of War and 


| within the limits of available appropria- 


tions. 
6. Course of fire: 
First stage—Slow fire, 200 yards—tar- 


| be adjusted to what is known as the 


| be extended so that the arm will be en- | 
| tirely 
| against the body. 


Ethan | 





parade position. The forward hand shall 


free from touching or resting 


Second stage—Rapid fire, 200 yards— 


target “A.” Ten shots. Kneeling or sit- | 


ting, from standing. Time limit, one min- 


| ute. Battle sight or leaf sight may be 
| used, 


Third stage—Rapid fire, 300 yards— 
target “A.” Ten shots. Prone from stand+ 


Battle or leaf sights may be used. 
Fourth stage—Slow fire, 600 yards— 


target “B.” Ten shots. Prone. No sight- ; 


ing shots. No artificial rest. 

Fifth stage—Slow fire, 1,000 yards 
target “C.” Twenty shots. Prone. No 
sighting shots. No artificial rest. 

7. The executive officer, at his dis- 
cretion, at any time after the first stage 
may eliminate from further participation 


the newspapers are correct in announc- 


‘ing the award of these scout cruiser 


contracts?” 


The full text of Senator Jones’ letter ; 
' follows: 


“My attention has been drawn to a 
dispatch carried by the Associated Press 
which states that Mr. Joseph W. Powell, 
chairman of the Maritime Association of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, in an 
oven letter addressed to you, charges 
that the recent awards for the construc- 
tion of six cruisers were based on po- 
litical considerations and that the result 


in the match any number Af teams of 


lower standing in excess of a remaining | 


number of 50 teams. 

8. Rules—As laid down in Rifle 
Marksmanship (TR 150-10), except as 
herein modified. 

9. Arm—United States rifle, caliber 


| .30, model 1903. 


10. The Ordnance Department is 


| geted rifles of as high grade as can be 
| produced for the use of teams and indi- 


viduals participating in the matches for 
issue or sale on the grounds by the 


Ric teas ; | ordnance officer of the matches. 
and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps | 


| camps established withini his corps area | 
| under such regulations as he may pre- | 
scribe 








| equipment to, 
civilians attending national matches, as 
| are necessary to provide adequate pro- 


| the firing points. 
| will be 
Ammunition will be issued to all com- | 


| ment, 


ie 
rifles, model 


11. Such necessary orders and instruc- ! 


tions regarding the issue of arms and 
and return thereof by, 


tection to the United States, will be pub- 
lished by the executive officer of the 
national matches. 

12. 
by the Ordnance Department. Ammuni- 
tion will be issued to the competitors at 
No other ammunition 
used in the national matches. 
petitors for practice prior to the national 
matches, including practice in the 
‘matches held prior to the 
matches. 

All ammunition remaining at the close 


of the national matches shall be disposed ,; 
| of as the Ordnance Department may di- ; 


rect. 


13. Civilians desiring to procure rifles | 
and ammunition for practice in advance | 
| of their arrival at Camp Perry will make | 
| application therefor to the Director of | 


Marksmanship, 
BD. &. 


War Depart- 
Under the 


Civilian 
Washington, 


law annual and life members of the Na- | 
| tional Rifle Association of America are } 


entitled to purchase rifles and ammuni- 
tion from the War Department. Each 
rife club affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association of America is entitled 
to a free issue of two United States 
1903, and to an allowance 
of ammunition therefor. 
To be continued in the issue of 
April 26. 


, understanding of this provision. 
‘not so understand it? 


If the news- | 


sum | 
| by which the costs of these vessels, when | 
| built in navy yards, will exceed the firm | 


| the 
and second, of the large surplus tonnage | 





Ammunition.—Ammunition issued | 


natienal | 





of building two of these ships in United 
States navy yards will be to mulct the 
United States Government in the amount 
of $6,000,000. 


“The naval appropriation act of the 


last session requires the construction of ; 


the cruisers therein authorized in the 
navy yards if the estimates for such 
construction are practically the same as 
the estimates or bids submitted by pri- 
vate shipyards. The motive behind this 
provision was largely to check conceived 


depredations on the Government Treas- | 


ury by private shipyards which, it had 


been suspected, if not actually proven, | 


had entered into agreements to control 
Government ship construction at extor- 
tionate prices. This, at least, 


was my 


Did you 


“Kindly advise me if, in your judg- 
ment, I am mistaken in any of the fol- 
lowing assumptions or understandings: 

“My understanding is that contracts 
for four of the six cruisers were awarded 
to private shipbuilding yards at much 
higher prices than the estimates 
mitted by the Puget Sound and 
Island Navy Yards. 


Mare 


Purpose Believed to Keep 
Facilities in Existence 
“T also understand that this action was 


building organizations might be held to- 


: | gether in case they should be needed in 
| “My knowledge of shipyard and navy | a national emergency. 
| yard costs and of navy yard estimates | : 

and private yard proposals gained from | 
a life in the industry (with which, how- | 
| ever, I have now no longer any con- | 


“I also understand that two ships were 
directed to be built in the Puget Sound 


and Mare Island Navy Yards not only | 


because their estimates were much less 
than the bids submitted by private yards, 


, but also for the purpose of maintaining | 
sels to navy yards the taxpayers of the | Ftd 


these yards at a normal state of efficiency 
and keeping together a trained personnel. 

“Is there any reason why contracts 
for all six of these cruisers should be 
given to private yards and the Navy yard 


| Organizations sacrificed? 


“Mr. Powell, according to the dis- 
patch, asserts his unqualified belicf that 
in the award of two of these vessels 
to the navy yards ‘the taxpayers of the 
United States have lost not less than 
six million dollars.’ I assume he reached 
this estimate by reason of the fact that 
‘Paducah’ and the ‘Holland,’ 
at Bremerton, and the battleship ‘Cali- 
fornia,’ built at Mare Island, cost ‘con- 
siderably more than the estimates. Per- 
haps Mr. Powell is not aware of the 
fact that the estimates for these ves- 
sels were made and their construction 
authorized before or shortly after the 
United States entered in the war and 
that after such estimates were made 
all costs of construction greatly ad- 
vanced. Would it not be well to draw 
the attention of Mr. Powell, who was 
formerly manager of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Company, to the fact that, 
while these vessels cost more than the 
estimated amount, similar ships that 
were in the hands of private contractors 
at about the same period cost from four 
to seven million dollars more than the 
estimated amount of construction? Is 
this not a fact? 

“Is it not a fact that the company of 
which Mr. Powell was the head during 
the war built a large number of de- 
stroyers at a cost of approximately 
$400,000 each above the amount at which 
similar ships were built at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard during the same pe- 
riod, and, if this is true, would it not be 
advisable to refresh Mr. Powell’s memory 
in this respect ? : 


Profiteering Charged 
On Merchant Ships 

“Is it not pertinent, when considering 
the subject of shipbuilding for the Gov- 
ernment by private enterprise, and 
would it not be well to draw Mr. 


Powell’s attention to the fact that dur- | 


ing the war merchant ships, which ordi- 
narily cost from fifteen to forty dollars 
a deadweight ton, were raised in price 
to as high as $225 a ton, with ffie result 
that under the stress of war needs the 
United States was mulcted in the amount 
of more than three billion dollars for 
work which under ordinary conditions 
would have cost about seven hundred 
million dollars? 

“Incidentally, it is common knowledge 
that such of these ships as the Govern- 
ment built and disposed of have been 
sold at about ten cents on the dollar. 

“IT understand that what Mr. Powell 


sub- | 





| cruiser 


built | 
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Grade 


Schooling 


passing out of existence by bankruptey 
or dissolution is more or less true, but 
is that a good reason why they should 
longer continue at the expense of the 
taxpayer and the millions of dollars in- 
vested in Navy Yards lie idle, and the 
plants deteriorate and the organizations 
essential in time of need be dissolved? 

“Considering the terms of the law, and 
the fact that four of the cruisers for 
which bids were received were awarded 
to private yards at prices far in excess 
of the estimates furnished by the Gov- 
ernment Navy Yards, should not the 
owners of private yards be grateful to 
the Government instead of charging 
political corruption in awarding con- 
tracts? It appears to me that if there 
is any reason to suspect corruption or 
political influence in this matter it would 
appear to have been exerted in behalf 
of the private yards which were awarded 
contracts at prices from two to three 
million dollars per ship higher than the 
estimated cost of construction by the 
Government yards. 

“If the Government estimates were 
accurate and conservative, and I have 
every reason to believe they were, and 
only the immediate necessities of the 


| government were to be considered, would 


not all of these six ships have been 


| awarded to the Government yards and 


none to private yards? However, I fully 
appreciate the necessity of keeping these 
private yards in operation in order to 
meet any emergency that may arise and 
the need of private construction yards 
in case of war. 

“If I am mistaken in any of these as- 
sumptions, I will appreciate it very much 
if you will set me right.” 


Mr. Curry Answers 
Statement of Mr. Powell 

The full text of Representative Cur- 
ry’s letter follows: 

There appeared in the morning press 
an Associated Press dispatch containing 
quotations from a communication ad- 
dressed to you by Mr. Joseph W. Powell, 
Chairman of the Maritime Association 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
protesting your awarding the Mare Is- 
land and Bremerton Nevy 
each to construct. 

Mr. Powell asserts that “my knowl- 
edge of shipyard and Navy yard cost and 
Navy yard estimates and private yard 
proposals gained from a life in the in- 
dustry, with which, however, I have now 
no longer and connection, justifies my 
unqualified belief that in the award of 
two these vessels to Navy yards the 
taxpayers of the United States have 
lost not less than $6,000,000. This is 
the minimum sum by “which the cost 
of these vessels, when built in Navy 
yards, will exceed the firm bid prices by 
private shipyards.” 

The assertion is so utterly inaccurate 
that I would dismiss it as a bit of pass- 
ing humor prompted by either ignorance 
or ageing bias were it not that he fol- 
lowed it by enquiring if it were not 
reasonable to “feel that political con- 
siderations and not the best interests of 
the Government have been the factor 
which controlled.” That query is as 
contemptible as its implication is false 
and unjust to you, and to the officers of 
your Department. 

Mr. Powell cites his own experience 
in shipyards as warranting. his attack 
upon you and the Navy Department. 

For that reason it has occurred to me 
you might find humor in reviewing the 
work of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Powell, who now 
appears as your critic, was vice presi- 
dent in charge of all shipyards for about 
four years, in comparison with the work 
of the Mare Island Navy Yard. 


Yards one 


Savings Are Claimed 
On Navy Yard Work 

During the years 1917 to 1918 the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding, Corporation and 
the Mare Island Navy Yard were en- 
gaged in building destroyers for the 
United States Navy. Taking six ships 
of this class built by the Bethlehem Car- 
poration, and six identical ships built 
by the Mare Island Nayy Yard, I find 
that the Mare Island Navy Yard built 
each ship at an average cost less than 
the cost at the Bethlehem Yards of $535,- 
759, making a total saving to the Gov- 
ernment on the six ships built at Mare 
Island of $3,214,451. 

As the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration built about 90 destroyers for 
the Navy between 1917 and 1922, fol- 
lowing the above averages the cost of 
constructing these ships in private yards 
over and above the cost of Navy yard 
construction to the Government was 
about $48,000,000. 

I assume Mr. Powell must be cogniz- 
ant of these facts, since he was at one 
time an officer in the Construction Corps 


of the Navy. 
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Taxation 


Of Taxes Paid Under Patents Held for Firearms 


License Agreements 
Declared Intangible 


Appeal Involved Returns for 
1918 Involving Claim of De- 
ficiency of $319,746.33. 


AND M. S. BROWNING 


1037; BoarpD OF 


J. M, 
No. 


APPEAL OF 
COMPANY, 
APPEALS. 

Publication of the full text of the 
of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals regarding deficiencies in the 
tax of J. M. and M.S. Browning Co., 

in which a redetermination was o7- 

dered of taxes collected under fire- 

arms patents originally held by the 
late J. M. Browning, was begun tm 

the issue of April 22. 
The full text of the 

concluded as follows: 

of Marquette: It 

stated at the outset that the 
contracts involved herein are 
agreements, authorizing the licensees to 
make and sell certain firearms covered 

by patents owned by J. M. and M. S. 

Browning, and as to the Brownings, the 

right to. receive royalties thereunder. 

We hare heretofore held in the appeal 

of Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Company, 

1 B. T. A. 179, that license agreements 

for the use of patents are intangible 

property within the meaning of the Rev- 

enue Act of 1917. 

The taxes involved in thig appeal are 
for the year 1919 and they arise under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. By Section 
$25(a) of that Act, patents are speciii- 
cally called intangible property; and as 


decision 


decision 8 


may be 
several 
license 


Opinion 


Act of 1917, which does not expressly 


denominate patents intangible property, | 


license agreements for the use of pat- 
ents are intangibles, we are of the opin- 
ion that agreements of that nature are 
also clearly intangible property 
the Revenue Act of 1918. The right to 
receive royalties thereunder is likewise 
intangible property. The petitioner, 


therefore, by the assignment to it of the | 
| they 
' patents 


contracts mentioned, acquired intangible 
property. 


Value of Contracts Held 
Net to Be Invested Capital 

It may also be stated, without ex- 
tended discussion, that regardless of the 
value of the several contracts on Jan- 
uary 2, 1915, the date they were ac- 
quired by the petitioner, it is not en- 


titled to include that value or any part | ; 
or 


thereof in its invested capital for the 
year 1918. The contracts were paid in 
to the petitioner corporation by the 
Brownings without any consideration 
therefor except the nominal considera- 
tion of one dollar, and under the decision 


of this Board in the Appeal of Herald- | 


Despaich Company, 4 B. T. A. 1096, they 
may not be included in invested capital 
under Section 326(a)(8) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. See also Appeal of Shope 
Brick Company, 5 B. T. A. 1042. 
States Daily Index This leaves 


299s 
3952). 


for consideration the questions as to the ! 


value of the contracts on January 2, 1915, 
the amount of the deduction to which 
the petitioner is entitled in computing 
its net income for the year 1918 az an 
allowance for the exhaustion of the con- 
tracts; whether not the amount of 
$750,000 received by the petitioner from 
the United States Government in the 
year 1918 was income, whether or 
not the petitioner is entitled to special 
assessment for the year 1918, and if so, 
what comparatives should be used. 


or 


ana 


We have carefully considered the evi- 
dence presented relative to the value on 
January 2, 1915, of the several contracts 
in question and > are of the 
that it establishes 
market value on that t 
to the amounts set forth in 
of fact. The values we 
the contracts with the Colts 
(Exhibits A-1, A-2, A-6 an 
to our minds, established 
mony of Samuel M. » president of 
the Colts Company. He testified that on 
January 2, 1915, it was known that there 
would be a great demand for 
guns, due the fact that 
War was then being waged: t} 


chine gun could be cor 


opinion 

had a fair 
late at least equal 
have found fox 
Company 
A-7) 
the 


are, 
testi- 


Ston 


machine 
the World 


ti no ma- 


to 


ick 


and experimentation; that the Colts 
machine gun was admirably adapted to 
quantity production and the Colts Com- 
pany was the only manufacturer of ma- 
chine guns in the United States: and 
that a demand for at least 100,000 Colt 
machine guns cpuld readily be seen. On 
the machine gun 
value of at least 
testified that he was 
prior earnings of the 


contract he 
$35,000,000. He 
familiar with the 


automatic pistol 


and belt loader contracts (Exhibits A-1, | 


A-2 and 
royalties 


A-7), and that considering the 
paid prior to January 2, 
demand, he 
and A-2 
and A-7 


probable future 
Exhibits A-1 

least $350,000, 
least $60,000. On cross-examination 
testified that the Colts C 
vary 2, 1915, would 
for the p 
hibits A-1 and A-2, 
been inclined to sell. 


considered 
worth at 
at 


worth a 


were 
was 
he 
ompany on Jan- 
have 
rights under Ex- 


titioner’s 


Market Value of Remington 
Contracts Held Established 
The fair market values the 

tracts with the Remington Company (Ex- 
hibits A-8, A-9, A-10 and A-11) are suf- 
ficiently established, te our minds, by the 
testimony of C. L. Reierson, president 
of that company. He testified that 
was familiar with the contracts, 

altics paid thereon prior to January 2, 
1915. and with what was considered the 
probable future demand on 2 


ot con- 


January 2, 


TAx | 


ary 
| fair market value of these contracts as 
| the total amount of royalties that might 
| reasonably be expected to be paid over | 
| the life of the contracts, without any 
| allowance in order to arrive at the dis- 


| January 2, 1915. 


| guns 


(United | 


the findings | 
; end of the 


sidered that had | 
not completed a long period of testing | 


1 2, 1915. 


placed a | 


also j 


1915, | 
and the facts known on that daté as to | 


deprec 
| harmony w 
paid $350.000 | 


if the Brownings had 


| In order to dete 


he | 
the roy- | taint 
| duetion under the contracts and the pro- 


ee 


1615, of the guns covered by these con- 
tracts, in the light of the experiences 
of his company with the sale of guns of 
that sort, and conditions as they then 
existed. He also testified that as a mat- 
ter of fact the Remington Company paid 
to the petitioner on Exhibit A-8, subse- 
quent to January 2, 1915, $104,000 more 
than the amount he testified to as the 
fair market value of the contract on that 
date. While the values placed on Ex- 
hibits A-10 and A-11 appear too high, 
in view of subsequent events, he testi- 
fied that on January 2, 


there would be yearly sales of at least 
50,000 of the guns covered by Exhibit 


; A-10 and from 8,000 to 10,000 of the 
| guns covered by Exhibit A-11, and that 


he considered his estimate conservative, 
in view of manufacturing costs at Janu- 
2, 1915. 


count value of these future royalties on 
In view of that fact 
and the further fact that values of these 
not allowed the full 


we have 


duced them to the amounts shown in 
the findings of fact. 

There is not sufficient evidence be- 
fore us from which can determine 
the values of the Belgian contracts (Ex- 
hibits A-12, A-13, A-14 and A-15). Also, 


we 


| as we have stated in the findings of fact, 


| evidence what patents were covered by 


these contracts, or when they expired. 
We find, from the evidence, that the 


| contracts with the Stevens Company had 


a fair market value of $20,000 on Janu- 


| ary 2, 1915. 
we have held that, under the Revenue | 


Having fixed the January 2, 1915, 
value of the contracts acquired by the 
petitioner from J. M. and M. S. Brown- 
ing, we must next determin? the amount 
of the deduction to which the petitioner 


| is entitled for the year 1918 as an allow- 
under | 


ance for the exhaustion of these con- 
tracts. The commissioner contends tha 
it is impossible to determine when the 
contracts will expire; that they became 


1915, it was he- | 
| lieved by the Remington Company inat 


However, he computed the | 


Method of Computing 
Taxes Is Determined 


Ruling in Case of J. M. and M. 
S. Browning Co., Who Held 
Patents on Making Arms. 


age yearly post-war production under } 


the war arms contracts will be the same 
as the average yearly prewar produc- 
tion, and that the average yearly pro- 
duction under the other contracts after 
the year 1914 will be the same as the 


; average yearly production of the years 


up to and including 1914. This assumed 
production is at best a mere estimate ar- 
rived at by speculation. We think it is 


| impossible to predict with any degree of 


accuracy, what the future production 
under the contracts will be. It may or 
may not be the same as in the prewar 
years, dependent upon conditions which 
cannot be foreseen. We have declined 
to speculate or conjecture as to the life 


| of these contracts, aithough it is en- 


| contracts were more or less speculative, | 
values | 
testified to by Reierson, but have re- | 


| to the future production under the con- | 


tirely possible that they may be ex- 
tended beyond the date of the expira- 
tion of the patents that are now in force, 
and we are of the opinion that there is 
less reason to speculate or conjecture as 


tracts. 


Diminished Value Held 


| Not to Be Due to Production 
it is impossible to determine from the | 


more valuable from year to year, since | 


covered any improvements and 
that might thereafter be in- 
vented or taken out by Browning, and 
that, therefore. the petitioner is not en- 
titled to any deduction for the exhaus- 
tion thereof. The petitioner contends 
that each contract should be considered 
as expiring with the expiration of the 
latest patent covered by that 
existing on January 2, 1915, or 
patent that might thereafter be issued 
inventions made on or before that 
date. We agree with the petitioner's 
contention. To hold that the Brownings 


Furthermore, as in the case of patents, 
the diminished value of the contracts 
under consideration on the last day of 
any accounting period, as compared to the 
value on the first day thereof, can not 
be attributed solely to the production 
thereunder, for the contracts 
cover any specific number 
rather the shrinkage in 


of guns; 
value arises 


from the fact that on the last day of | 


any accounting period the contracts had | $6,964.95, and paid that amount. 


one year less to run than on the first 
day thereof. 


curs irrespective of production. We are 


of the opinion that the allowance for | 


the exhaustion of the contracts herein 


can only be determined on the time basis, | 
by spreading the January 2, 1915, value : 


| of each contract ratably over its remain- 
| ing life after that date. 


| that the amount of $750,000 paid to it 
| in the year 1918 in lieu of its rights to 


| certain contracts with the Colts Com- ; 


coniaiael pany, was not income. At the hearing | 
ontract | 


the | 


royalties during the war period under 


and in the petitioner’s brief that point 
was given no attention, but the record 


| is not clear that the petitioner intended 


to abandon it. We are satisfied that the 


; amount in question was clearly income. 


might make other inventions or take out | 


| other patents, which would extend the 


life of the contracts, would be to enter 
the realm of pure speculation and that 
we should not do. As far as the evi- 
dence discloses, no patents covered by 
the contracts herein were taken out 
subsequent to January 2. 1915, except on 
which were in 
date and which were known 
within the scope of the contracts. 
therefore hold that the contracts sever- 
ally expired on dates set forth in 
the findings of fact. 


to 
the 


Petitioner Contended 
For Computation in Units 


| royalties 


If the petitioner had insisted upon and 
received the royalties to which it would 
have been entitled, the amount of the 
so received would certainly 


| have been income. When it entered into 
| the agreement with the United States 
| to surrender or waive its rights to royal- 


ties and to accept $750,000 therefor, it } 


; | simply 
existence on that | 


come | 
We | 


accepted a definite and de- 
termined amount instead of an indefinite 
and undetermined amount that might 


thereafter be earned. What actually oc- | 


curred, in the light of subsequent events, 
was that the petitioner accepted a lesser, 


determined, present income in lieu of a } 
| greater, 


undetermined, future income; 
but it was income nevertheless, and we 


| so hold. 


The petitioner contends that the allow- | 


for the exhaustion of the contracts 
involved 


ance 


herein should be computed upon 


the unit basis; that is, upon the quantity | 


of guns 
than by amortiz 
value of each contract over its remaining 
life. In the case of 
tracts, it contends that the prewar pro- 
duction and the war years’ 1915 to 1918, 
inclusive, production were known at the 
1918; that with the sup- 
plies of war guns on hand at the end 
of 1918, safely be assumed 
that the average yearly postwar pro- 
duction would be the same as the aver- 
age yearly prewar production, and that 


vear 


might 


contracts in the year 
the same ratio to the January 2, 
value of the cor 


1915, 


guns prcduced in the year 1918 bears to 
the total number of guns produced or 
estimated to be produced after January 
In the case of the other con- 
tracts, the petitioner contends that 
average yearly demand prior to 1915 
may be taken as the average yearly de- 


| mand over the remaining life of the con- 


tracts, and 
haustion 


the allowance for ex- 
contract in the year 
1918 should the same ratio to the 

of contracts on January 2, 
1915, as the number of guns produced 
in that year bears to the total number 
of guns manufactured and to be manu- 
factured after January 2, 1915. 
method contended for by the petitioner 
is known as the production method, 
which is upon the theory that 


that 
of each 
bear 


value the 


based 


al ( to that used in com- 


g allowances for the depletion of | 


. oil 


While 


nes and timber. 


ethod may be the 
which stand in the way 


| application in this case. 


the same ratio to the value of the 
asset as the production in the year for 
which the allowance is 
the total content productible, the total 
content must be known or capable of 
with reasonable cer- 
Here we know the prewar pro- 


bear: 


being 
tainty. 


ascertained 


duction during the war years. 
We are asked to assume that the aver- 


manufactured and sold, rather | 
ig the January 2, 1915, |! 


the war arms con- | 


| petitioner urges, however, that even if | 
| ing the bar of the statute. 


The Commissioner, upon audit of the 
petitioner’s return for the year 1918, 
found that the contracts involved herein 
were very valuable when acquired by 
the petitioner, but that their exact value 


on that date could not be determined, ! 


and that, therefore, as he was unable to 
determine its invested capital, the peti- 
tioner was entitled to have its tax 


liability computed under Section 328 of 

: E } Se . oft 
| berlake was a sufficient compliance with 
| the law; and that the statement of the 


the Revenue Act of 1918, and it was so 
computed. The Commissioner now con- 


tends that if the Board finds the value | 
| claim than that made to him was neces- 

| sary and that the refundment would be | 
s a matter of course. | 


of the contracts, no abnormality exists 
in capital cr income and that special as- 
sessment should not be granted, The 


| the Board is able to find the value of the 


ths alle one astatd ? th | contracts, it is entitled to special assess- 
e allowance for the exhaustion o ese 


1918 should bear | 


ment because when the books were 
opened in the year 1914 the stocks, bonds, 


| real estate and other assets owned by 


tracts as the number of ! 


| books 


| termine the petitioner’s 
the | 


The | 


charges should fluctuate in | 
fluctuations in production, | 


ideal | 
conditions, there are cer- | 


rmine an allowance which | 


it at that time were not entered on the 
at cost; that the cost of these 
assets cannot now be ascertained and 
that it is, therefore, impossible to de- 
statutory in- 
vested capital. 


Contracts Involved Had 
Value of $4,190,000 in 1915 


As set forth in the findings of fact, 


the petitioner acquired from the Brown- | 


ings on January 2, 1915, the contracts 
involved herein, which had at that time 
a fair market value of $4,190,000. For 
the reason hereinbefore stated, the value 
of these contracts may not be included 
in the petitioner’s invested capital for 
the year 1918. The contracts produced, 
however, 2 large part of the petitioner’s 
income for that year. These conditions, 
we think, constitute an abnormality 
within the meaning of Section 527(d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918, which en- 
titles the petitioner to have its tax liabil- 
ity computed under the provisions of 
Section 828 of that Act. 

The petitioner has submitted the names 
ot several corporations which it insists 


ave representative corporations engaged | 
in business similar to its own business, | 
aud it contends that they are proper | 


| comparatives to be used in computing | 
made bears to | \ 


the tax under Section 328. The evi- 


dence presented in support of this con- | 


tention does not satisfy us that these 
corporations are proper comparatives as 
claimed by the petitioner. We therefore 
hold that the despondent shall compute 
the petitioner’s tax liability for the year 
1918 under Section 328 of the Revenue 


| Written Notification 
| Required for Refund 
| Of Tax Overpayment 


did not | 


The shrinkage in value oc- | 


| tion precedent to suit? 


Refund 


Claims 


Verbal Claim Declared Not 
to Comply With Stat- 
utory Require- 
ment. 


DANIEL RITTER, PLAINTIFF, V. 
STATES, DEFENDANT; UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT CouRT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 


PENNSYLVANIA (637); TREASURY DE- 


CISION, No. 4007, 
A formal written claim 


with the statutory requirement under 


| sections 1112 and 1115 of the 1926 Rev- | 


| enue Act. This was the holding of the 

United States District Court for 
Western District of Pennsylvania in the 
case of Daniel Ritter v. U. 
the Bureau of Internal 


S., upon which 


Revenue based 


; Treasury Decision No. 4007, April 4, 1927. | 
It also was held that the Government is | 
not estopped to plead the bar of the | 


; statute of limitations by reason of rep- | 
resentations made by a revenue agent | 
that it was not necessary to file a writ- | 


ten claim for refund. 
Demurrer :Is_ Filed. 


The decision, by Judge Schoonmaker, 


' is as follows: 
This case is now before the court on | 
the } 


statutory demurrer filed under 
Pennsylvania practice act of 1915. The 
well-pleaded facts of the statement of 
claim are therefore admitted. So far 
as a reference to them is necessary for 
the discussion of this case on demurrer, 
they are as follows: 

The plaintiff, on or about April 1, 1918, 
filed an income-tax return under 
revenue act of 1917, disclosing a tax 


liability for the calendar year 1917 of | 
His | 


correct tax liability for that year was, 
however, only $5,873.14, so that he over- 
paid his tax for the year 1917 in the 
sum of $1,091.81. This fact was dis- 
covered by United States Field Revenue 
Agent Timberlake on December 30, 1922, 
on an audit of plaintiff's books, and the 
agent therenpon notified the plaintiff of 


{ this overpayment. 
In its petition the petitioner alleged ' 


Made Verbal Claim. 

The plaintiff then made a verbal claim 
for the repayment of this amount to 
Field Agent Timberlake, who advised the 
plaintiff that no other claim was neces- 
sary and that in due course of pro- 


| cedure in the office of the Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue the excess tax paid 
would be refunded to the plaintiff as a 
matter of course. Later, on November 
25, 1924, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue notified the plaintiff by letter 
of that date that the revenue agent’s 
report disclosed an overassessment of 


only $1,080.43, and that the claim of 
| the plaintiff appears to be barred by 


the statute of limitations. ; 
It does not appear that any claim 

for refundment of this overpayment was 

made directly to the Commissioner of 


| Internal Revenue. 


Recovery Is Opposed. 
The defendant contends that these 
facts do not entitle the plaintiff to re- 


cover by reason of section 1112 of the | 
| Revenue Act of 1926, amending section | 
3228 of the Revised Statutes and section 
| 1113 of the Revenue Act of 1926 amend- 
! ing section 3226 of the Revised Statutes, 
| which require an applicant for refund- | 
; ment to file his claim for such refund- 
ment with the Commissioner of Internal | 
| the facts here, for in that case the Com- 


Revenue prior to the institution of suit. 
These two sections were set forth. 


The plaintiff contends that no claim for | 
instant | 
it were, the verbal 


refundment is required in the 
case; that even it 


claim made to the revenue agent Tim- 


revenue agent to the effect that no other 


made on his report a 
now estops the Government from plead- 


Claim Is Necessary. 


essary in the present case as a condi- 
This question 
must be answered in the affirmative. We 
are of the opinion that sections 1112 and 
1113 of the Revenue Act of 1926 above 


quoted are the statutes which govern the | 
By these sec- | 


taxpayer’s right to sue. 
tions it is clear that claims for refund- 
ment must be filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue as a necessary 
prerequisite to suit to recover an al- 
leged overpayment of taxes. The United 
States may be sued only in the manner 
that it consents to be sued by statutes. 


statutory prerequisites, action is barred. 
The courts have repeatedly so held. 
(Nichols v. U. S., 74 U. S, 122; Kings 
County Sav. Inst. v. Biair, 116 U. S. 200; 
Rock Island, etc., R. R. Co. v. U. S., 254 
U. S. 141; B. & O. R. R. Co. v. U. S., 260 
U. S. 565; Union Fisherman’s Co.-Oper. 


ner v. U. S. (Decided May 10, 1926, by 
Court of Claims; not yet 


Department regulations showing that re- 
duction of internal-revenue assessments 





and adjustments of overpayment of rev- | 


enue may be made in certain cases by 
the Commissioner without a claim being 
filed by the taxpayer. The fact that 


of his own motion without claim by the 


Act of 1918, using comparable corpora- 
tions as defined by that section, and that 
the tax so computed, upon the basis of 
income as herein adjusted, shall be final. 
Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 
April 19, 1927, 


UNITED | 


a oi 
for refund is 
necessary as a prerequisite to suit, and a 
verbal claim for refund does not comply | 


the | 





the | 


+ case. 


si s ; ; : | in any way. 
First, then, is a claim for refund nec- 


If a taxpayer failed to comply with the | 


Pkg. Co. v. Huntley, 285 Fed. 671; Hay- | 





| in chief 


Commissioner may adjust overpayments | 


ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are GIVEN ON OrriciAL AUTHORITY UNL¥ 
AND WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNttEp STATES DAILy. 


Customs Rulings 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference, 


;STOPPEL: Statute of Limitations: 1917 and 1921 Acts.—Governments is 
not estopped to plead bar of statute of limitations by reason of repre- 
sentations made by revenue agent that it was not necessary to file written 


claim for refund—T. D. 


4007 based on Daniel Ritter, 


Plaintiff, v. U. §. 


(United States District Court of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 556, 


Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


NCOME TAXES: Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1926: Suit: Claim for Refund. 
Under Sections 1112 and 1113, Revenue Act of 1926, amending Sections 
3228 and 3226 of Rev. Stat., a formal written claim for refund is necessary as 
a prerequisite to suit, and a verbal claim for refund does not comply with the 


statutory requirement.—T. 


D. 4007 based on Daniel Ritter, Plaintiff, v. U. S. 


(United States District Court of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 556, 


Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


_ 


taxpayer, does not change the situation 
when the taxpayer comes to sue the Gov- 
ernment. In that case the statutory pre- 
requisites must be strictly complied with 
before the suit will lie. 


We then pass to the next question of 


the case. Was the claim for refund- 
ment made verbally by the plaintiff to 
Revenue Agent Timberlake a compliance 
with the statute? 
be answered in the negative. 
language of the statute requires claim 
for refundment to be made to the Com- 
mission of Internal Revenue. The stat- 
ute requires claim for refundment to be 
the Commissioner of Internal 
The statute must be strictly 
construed. A field revenue agent is not 
the person to whom claim can be made 
under the terms of the statute. There- 
fore the verbal claim to Agent Timber- 
lake was not a ciaim for refundment 
prescribed by the staute. 


made to 
Revenue. 


The last question presented is whether | 
or not the Government is now estopped | 
from pleading the bar of the statute in | 


view of the conduct and statements of 
Field Agent Timberlake? 
30, 1922, the revenue agent told the 


plaintiff that he had overpaid his 1917 | 
' income tax and that the amount over- | 
paid was properly and legally refund- | 


able to the plaintiff, who thereupon ver- 


bally claimed the amount from the rev- | 
enue agent and asked him what steps | 


would be required to take in order to 


get the amount of the tax refunded. The | 


agent then told the plaintiff that no fur- 
ther claim was necessary and that in 


the regular course of routine procedure | 
in the office of the Commissioner of In- | 
ternal Revenue the excess tax paid by | 
If this | 
} agent had any authority to act for the } 
Government it ought to be concluded by | 


the plaintiff would be refunded. 


his statement, but the trouble is that 
he was utterly without power to bind 
the Government by any statement he 
made. The courts had held that no 


| officer of the Government has any power 
\ 


or authority, either expressly or by acts, 
to waive limitations imposed by stat- 


ute upon suits against the United States. | 


(Finn v. U. S., 123 U. S. 227 (223); 
Lee vy. Munroe & Thornton, 7 Cr. 366; 
Pine River Logging Co. v. U. S., 186 U. 
S. 279 (291); Utah Power & Light Co. 


v. U. S., 243 U. S. 389; 408.) 


Similar Case Cited. 


Counsel for the plaintiff has called | 


our attention to the case of Black v. 
Bolen (268 Fed. 427), which holds that 
where a claim for an abatement of an 
income tax has been rejected by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it is 
not necessary to file a claim for refund- 


| ment of such part of the tax paid under | 
protest before commencing suit for its | 2 on f 
| Of upward of 30 and possibly 60 days; 


recovery. But that case is not parallel 
with the instant case or controlling on 


lissioner himself, the very officer of the 
Government who had the power to re- 
ject claims for refundment had acted 
upon the claim on its merits and had in- 
formed the taxpayer that no other claim 
for refundment was necessary in order 
to institute suit. There the Commis- 
sioner had in effect refused a claim for 
refundment and it would have been an 


idle act for the taxpayer to file such a | 


| the 


claim. 

That is not the situation in the instant 
The Commissioner had not acted 
and had not rejected the plaintiff's claim 
The statutes pointing out 
the manner in which the taxpayer might 


bring suit to recover taxes paid were | 


open to the plaintiff in this case as well 
as to all other persons; and we can not 
hold that the Government was estopped 
by the statement of a 
who had no actual power to pass upon 
the plaintiff’s claim for refundment. The 
Commissioner was the only one 
could act on that. We therefore hold 


| that the defendant is not estopped, by 


the statements of the revenue agent 

now to plead the bar of the statute. An 

order may be submited sustaining the 

statutory demurrer in this case. 
February, 1927. 


Duty Reduction Granted 


On Fleece Overcoating 


9° 
25. 


—Alfred Decker 
win before the 


New York, April 
& Cohn, of Chicago, 


| United States Customs Court in a ruling 
reported).) | 
Plaintiff has cited a number of Treasury | 


involving the proper tariff classification 
of certain wool fleece 
knitted, in chief value of cotton. Ac- 
cording to the record in this case, the 
appraiser reported the merchandise to be 
value of wool, and valued 
more than $1.00 per pound. Duty 
therefore imposed thereon at the 
of 45 cents per pound and 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1114, 1922 
Tariff Act. Cotton being the component 
material of chief value in the overcoat- 
ing in question, Judge Brown holds that 
duty should have been taken, as claimed 
by the importer, at only 35 per cent ad 
valorem under the provisions of para- 
graph 914 of the said act. 
(Protests 133283-G-72251, etc.), 


rate 


This question must | 
The plain | 


'a_ vessel 





revenue agent | 


who | 


overcoating, | 


at | 
was | 


Conditional Sale 


Of Boat Is Argued 


} upon the character of the operator when 


Rights of Personal Property 
Law of New York Is Be- 
fore Supreme 
Court. 


The applicability of the Personal Prop- 


erty Law of the State of New York to | 
| The classification 


the conditional sale of a tug documented 
under the laws of the United States as 
of the United States 
brought in question before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on April 22 


ak, 


| when that court heard arguments in the 


Company, | J. Roberts on the brief) for the plain- 


| tiff in error, and by oJhn Robert Jones 
| (John Robert Jones 


case of James Stewart & 
plaintiff in error, vy. Dominick Rivara, 
defendant in error, No. 290. 

The plaintiff in error made a condi- 
tional sale of the tug to the defendant 
in error. The contract of sale provided 


| that on default of the purchaser to make 
On December | 


installment payments the tug was to be 
retaken, the law providing that within 
30 days from such retaking the vendee 
might comply with the terms of the 
contract. If compliance was not had, 
it was provided, that the vendor should 
sell the property at public auction, and 
unless this was done, the vendee might 
recover the amount paid on the property 
under the conditional sale contract. 


Property Was Not Sold. 


the property as provided by the statute, 
the defendant in error sued for 
amount of the purchase price paid on 


County, which judgment the Court of 
Appeals of New York refused to over- 
rule, holding the Personal Property Law 
applicable. 

The case was argued by Harrington 
Putnam and John M. Woolsey (Harring- 


ton Putnam, John M. Woolsey and L. de } 


Grove Potter on the brief) for the plain- 


tiff in errer, and by James M. Gorman | 


(Pierre M. Brown and James M. Gor- 
man on the brief) for the defendant in 
error. . 


On behalf of the plaintiff in error it | 


was argued that the decision of the New | ; 
| it was argued. 


York Court of Appeals should be reversed 
on the following grounds: 


Interference With Commerce. 


on vessels of the United States in an in- 


| terference with interstate commerce, be- 
cause it necessitates the withdrawal of | 


the vessel from commerce for a period 


Second, the records of sales or convey- 


| ances of vessels of the United States are 
| regulated solely by the laws of Con- 


gress; 


Third, the Court of Appeals seems to | 


have been misled by the ruling of the 


| Court at special term as to the admiralty 


jurisdiction text, which is misapplied; 
Vessel of United States. 
Fourth, the New York Personal Prop- 


| erty Law was not intended to, and con- 
of | 


stitutionally cannot, affect “vessels 
United States” documented 
United States Customs House. 


in a 


For the defendant in error it was urged ! 
| that the decision of the New York Court | 


should be affirmed on the following 
grounds: 
First, the State statute 
to regulate interstate commerce; 
Second, contracts for the sale 
mortgage of vessels are not 
Third, the objections raised to the 
validity of the statute are merely in- 
stances of 
found in any legislation. 


and 


Rate of Duty Is Lowered 
For Beads on Silver Chains 


99 


New York, April 23.—In a decision 
just handed down, sustaining protests 
of the Dress Well Accessory Co., Chi- 
cago, the United States Customs Caqurt 
finds that certain imitation peal beads 
on silver chains were incorrectly re- 
turned for duty as jewelry, at 80 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1428, 
Tariff Act of 1922. 
finding in 
fixes duty on the merchandise, the sub- 
ject of this ruling, at only 60 per cent 
; ad valorem under the provision in para- 


; graph 1403 of the 1922 act for “imita- | 


tion pearl beads mounted.” 
(Protests 1338350-G-72346 and 143321- 
G-72518). 
Charcoal Stoves Dutied 
As Household Utensils 


New 
coal stoves, imported by Odo Shoten, of 
Monolulu, are held by the United States 

‘ Customs Court to have been 
assessed with duty at 40 per cent ad 


was | 


| Dauphin County Court 
| constitutionality of the statute and the 
|} assessment against the palintiff in error 


the | 


does not en- | 
| croach upon the prerogative of Congress | 


maritime; | 


inconvenience that may be | 


Judge Sullivan, in | 
favor of the importers, now | 


York, April 23.—Certain char- | 


correctly | 


Duties 
Appraisals 


Dual Basis of Taxes 
On Cab Companies 


Is Argued in Court 


Difference in Levies on Cor- 
porate and Noncorporate 
Firms Attacked as In- 
validating Law. 


The validity of a statute of the State 
of Pennsylvania under which corporate 
taxicab operators are taxed according 
to their gross revenues and noncorporate 
taxicab operators are not taxed in like 
manner was before the Supreme Court 


| of the United States on April 20, when 
| arguments were 


heard in the case of 
Quaker City Cab Company, plaintiff in 
error, v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
defendant in error, No. 691. 

The statute, enacted in 1899, it was 
contended on behalf of the plaintiff in 
error, is unconstitutional, since no al- 
leged tax classification can rest solely 


there is no other difference in the situa- 
tion or circumstances of the operators. 
“This is not classification,” it was said. 
“It is arbitrary and vicious selection.” 

For the defendant in error it was 
argued that the tax is imposed upon a 
subject of taxation which is within the 


| jurisdiction of the Commonwealth and 


with reference to which the legislature 
has full power for taxation purposes. 
is valid, it was con- 
tended, and does not deny to the plain- 
tiff in error, and by John Robert Jones 
protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The case was argued by Owen J. 
Roberts (Douglass D. Storey and Owen 


and Thomas J, 
Baldridge on the brief) for the defendant 
in error. The Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania affirmed the decision of the 
upholding the 


under the statute, from which decision 
an appeal on writ of error was taken 
to the Supreme Court. 

An analysis of the statute shows, it 
was stated by the attorney for the 
plaintiff in error, that certain of its 
provisions taxing public service opera- 
tors levies the same on both incorporated 
and unincorporated operators, but that 


The plaintiff in error, not having sold | the particular provision under which the 


| plaintiff in error was assesed 
' 


limited 
Such 
is un- 


the tax to corporate opertaors. 
a classification, it was argued, 


the tug, which he was allowed to re- | constitutional. 


cover by the Supreme Court for Queens . 


“The classification being solely upon 
whether the taxicab operator is an 
artificial being,” it was contended, “it 
is arbitrary and illegally discriminatory. 
The discrimination in this statute is 
clear and hostile against corporate tax- 
icab operators and is of an unusual 
character unknown to the practice in 
Pennsylvania.” 

It was explained by counsel for the 
defendant in error that the tax is im-, 
posed upon both domestic and foreign 
corporations and is confined to business 
done solely within the State. “AI within 
the class specified are treated alike,” 
“The tax is valid and 
imposed by a statute which does not 
violate the due process or the equal pro- 


|} tection clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 
First, the decision as to the effect of | 
| the New York Personal Property Law 


ment,” 
The classification fixed by the statute 


| is valid, it was contended, “whether the 


tax imposed be regarded as an excise 
or a property tax; whether the tax be 
regarded as a tax upon business of the 
companies, their activities in the State, 
or a tax upon the franchise or privilege 
of doing business in the State or as a 


| property tax.” 


Protest of Importer 
Upheld on Watches 


| Duty of 45 Per Cent Ad Valo- 


rem Is Fixed by Customs 
Court. 


New York, April 28.—A protest filed 
by the Wm. Hengerer Co., of Buffalo, 
against the collector’s assessment of 
duty on certain article described by the 
appraiser as “wrist watches the move- 
ments of which are 16 jeweled and not 
specially provided in paragraph 367,” is 
sustained in a ruling just handed down 
by the U. S. Customs Court. 

On entry, duty was imposed at the 
rate of $4 each and 45 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 368 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, as “time indicators 
over four jewels.” Judge Fischer, in 
holding that duty should have been 
taken at only 45 per cent ad valorem 
under the provisions of paragraph 367, 
concludes his opinion as follows: 

“Paragraph 368 is confined to clocks 
and clockwork mechanisms. The pres- 
ent articles are concededly watches, 
Since there is no specific provision for 
watch movements containing 16 jewels 
adjusted, we hold the present move- 
ments to be properly dutiable at the 
rate of 45 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 367 of said act as parts of 
watchcases, and the cases properly 
dutiable at the same rate under the 
specific provision in said paragraph 367 
for watch cases. The protest is there- 
fore sustained and judgment order will] 
issue accordingly.” 

(Protest 135560-G-265. 
wits ee 
valorem under paragraph 339, act of 
1922, as kitchen or household utensils, 

Claim was made in the imporier’s pro- 
test for duty at but 20 per cent ad vale 
orem under paragraph 327 of the said 
act, as iron castings, which claim ig 
overruled by Judge Fischer, who points 
out, in his opinion, that there was nothe 
ing in the record to warrant disturbing 
the decision of the collector, 

(Protest 115765-G-10354.) 
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Chemicals 


Rubber 





Transits of Panama | Foreign Merchants Seek Agriculiur: 


Canal During March 
Reach New Record 


Total of 515 Vessels, Exclu- 


sive of Army and Navy 
Ships Pay Second 
Largest Tolls. 


A new high record for total transits 
of the Panama Canal in one month, was 
made during March of this year when 
630 vessels, including 115 Army and 
Navy ships, passed through the Canal, 
the office of the Panama Canal in Wash- 
ington announced in a statement issued 
on April 21. 

This record exceeds by 21 the previous 
high record for transits established in 
March, 1926, when 609 vessels obtained 
passage through the canal. 

Commercial vessels transiting the Ca- 
nal during March of this year totaled 
496, aside from 19 small launches, and 
paid tolls of $2,218,070.59. This figure 
was the second largest in tolls collection 

“in the history of the Canal, being sur- 
passed only by collections for Decem- 
ber, 1923, when 506 commercial vessels 
transited the Canal and paid tolls of $2,- 
335,729.81. 

Daily Average Was Sixteen. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the month of March, 1927, 496 
commercial vessels and 19 small launches 
transited the Canal. 
mercial vessels aggregated $2,217,913.20, 
and on the launches $157.39, or a total 
tolls collection of $2,218,070.59. 

The daily average number of transits 
of seagoing vessels for the month was 
16, and the daily average tolls collection 
$71,545.59. The average amount of tolls 
paid by each of the commercial transits 
was $4,471.60, as compared with $4,442.90 
for the month of February, 1927. 


Tolls*on the com- | 


In addition to the commercial vessels 


and launches, 115 Army and Navy ves- 
sels transited the Canal during the 
month. This establishes a new record of 
30 for vessels of all classes, exclusive 


of Canal equipment, and exceeds by 21 | 


the previous high record for transits es- 
tablished in March, 1926, when 609 ves- 
‘sels transited the Canal (506 commercial, 
12 launches, 89 Government vessels and 
2 ships transiting solely for repairs). 
Second Largest Tolls Collected. 

With respect to the amount of tolls 
collected, the month of March, 1927, is 
the second largest in the history of the 
Canal, the amount being exceeded only 
by that for December, 1923, when $2,335,- 
729.81 was collected on 506 commercial 
vessels. 


| for 


| working, special; 25132, paraffin; 25220, 


In the following tabulation the num- | 


ber of commercial transits and the 
amount of tolls collected are shown for 
the first nine months of the current fiscal 
“ear, With the daily average ot transits 
and tolls: 

Totals for month 


; 25198, diamonds, artificial; 25198, gold, 


' circular machines for tricotate. 


Month Transits Tolls 

OUD: scone es ao eees 456 $1,980,719.67 
OOUAE (62325000 . 464 2,055,041.91 | 
September ....... 446 2,019,626.42 
DCtONEE nncccecie 445 1,989.213.95 
November ....... 428 1,889,001.11 
December ..... ; 458 1,996,036.72 
January, 1927..... 445 1,984,760.71 
February ....... . 449 1,994,860.82 
MEBUOW) 5 <b-6x0 5 sos 496 2,217,913.20 

Totals ... 4,085 $18,127,174.49 

Daily averages 
Month Transits Tolls 

WOE ooo s08 eee eases $63,894.18 | 
August wae sala at ee 66.291.67 
September .......14.86 67,520.88 
October ..... ere 64,168.19 
November ........ 14.26 62,966.70 
December... ....... 14.77 64,388.28 
January, 1927....14.29 64,024.54 | 
February osees bOUe 71,245.03 | 
eee a aec Ree 71,545.59 | 

TOE oon caa ce ehh O0 $66,157.57 


Production Increased 


| machinery. 


In Electrical Industry | 


Gain of 19.1 Per Cent Recorded 
in Output of Machinery, 
Apparatus and Supplies. 
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Commerce 








Industrial and Scientific Instruments 





Inquiries Received by Department of Commerce From 
Twenty-Five Purchasers and Twenty-Four Agents. 





Agricultural, industrial and scientific 
instruments are sought this week by for- 
eign merchants, the Department of Com- 
merce reports in its weekly compilation 
of foreign trade demands from American 
producers, April 23. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential in- 
formation regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at the same time those 
releases are mailed to the press. To ob- 
tain the confidential information it is 
necessary only for American exporters 
to apply to the nearest office of the Bu- 
reau, giving the number or numbers of 
the inquiry or inquiries in which they 
are interested. 

Information on the many sales open- 
ings included in the list can be had by 
American firms and individuals upon ap- 
plication to any district office of the Bu- 
reau’of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or chambers of commerce cooperating 
with the Bureau in disseminating foreign 
trade information, 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

Purchasers. 
Arabia—-*25235, cotton piece goods. 
Azores—*25180, steel bars, round, 

square, and rectangular. 

Belgium—*25157f, meat meal. 

Brazil—25214, leather-reclaiming ma- 
chinery. 

Canada—25219, cigarette-manufactur- 
ing machinery and supplies; 25139, con- 
trols, hot water and steam; 25225, dis- 
play stands for merchants; 35221, stoves, 
gasoline; 25139, thermostats for use with 
forced air system. 

China—25234, cotton, raw; 25284, | 
cotton, waste; 25254f, cigarette and leaf 
tobacco; 25234, lumber; 25234f, wheat. 

Cyprus—*25181, galvanized iron and 
copper rivets; *25181, nails, wire. 

England—25256, hosiery, rayon, and 
silk, men’s and women’s; *25131, rosin; 
*25131, turpentine; 25132, wax, carnauba. 

Germany—*25133, asphalt; , *25223, 
belts, leather; *25130, chemical special- 
ties; 25226, cork, compressed, in plates, 
insulating purposes; 25152f, fish 
meal; *25159f, fodder; *25159f, grain; 
*25133f, herring meal; 25240, hardware; 
25212, machinery for manufacturing | 
automobile parts; 25212, machine tools, | 
such as grinding machinery, cylinder | 
lathes, and gear-manufacturing ma- 
chines; *25211, machine tools, metal- 








rubber-slitting machines for cutting fine | 
rubber threads; “25222, shoes, men’s 
and women’s; *25211. steel, special al- 
loys, and metals; *25213, textile ma- 
chinery, especially for cotton spinning | 
mills. 

Guadeloupe—25188, pine, southern yel- | 
low, short leaf. 

India—25237, coats, wool, second-hand. 

Ttaly—25198, American pearls; 25198 
alloys for manufacturing white gold; 


white and platinated, in plates and | 

thread; 25217, paper and pulp mill ma- 

chinery; 25210, textile machinery. 
Japan—25197, aluminum zinc alloy. 


Latvia — 25196, naphtha, 30 tons | 
monthly. 

Mexico—25156f, wheat, winter, soft | 
and hard. | 
New Zealand—25190, houses, ready- 
cut, 4, 5, and 6 room. | 
Philippine Islands—25242, knitting 


machinery for undershirts. 
Poland—25215, knitting machinery, in- 
cluding ordinary stocking making ma- 
chines, a complete set of modern auto- 
matic system for stockings, and new 


Scotland—25,189, doors, white pine and 
Douglas fir, 10,000. 
South Africa—25218, fish-net weaving | 


Spain—*25216, bakery machinery; 
“25216, ceramic machinery and _ fur- 
naces; 216, chocolate-making machin- | 
ery; 5216, drying furnaces, bakery; 
“25216, furnaces to prepare starch; | 
*25216, motors, Diesel, and semi-Diesel; | 
“25216, road-building machinery; *25216, | 












9 


| water turbine for electric development | 


A More than $1.500,000.000 worth of | 


electrical machinery, apparatus and sup- 
plies was produced in American factories 
in 1925, according to the Biennial census 
of manufactures made public April 25 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce. A summary of the | 


census follows: 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and supplies reported, for 
1925, a total output valued at $1,540,- 
002,041, an increase of 19.1 per cent as 
compared with $1,293,001,771 for 1923, 
the last preceding census year. 

The total for 1925 was distributed as 
follows: Batteries, $155,245,226; control 
apparatus, $51,082,159; fans, $12,562,- 
636; generators, motor-generator sets, 
and transformers, $172,005,613; house- 
hold, heating, and cooking appliances, 
$74,726,908; ignition apparatus for in- 
ternal-combustion engines, $41,364,998; 
industrial apparatus and appliances, not 
including motor-driven tools and devices, 
$10,279,978; interior conduits and_ fit- 
tings, $¢ 3,528,140; incandescent lamps. 
$73,558,210; measuring insiruments, re- 
lays, and instrument transformers, $31,- 
650,355; motors, $112,543,596; radio ap- 


' the industry proper in 1928 was $82,- 


of 5,000 horsepower. 

Sumatra—25126, spraying and dusting | 
equipment. 

Switzerland—*25151f, honey; 
phonograph sound - producing parts, 
such as tone arm, sound box, horn and 
reproducer. 

Venezuela—25209, brick manufactur- 
ing machinery. 


m907 


25227, 






Wales—*25228, show cards; *25228, | 
gold-cut leters. | 
West Indies—*25191, pine boards, | 

| 








to some extent as secondary products by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other lines of manufacture, The value of 
such commodities thus produced outside | 


465,360, an amount equal to 6.4 per cent 
of the total value of products for the 
industry as classified. The corresponding 
value for 1925 has not yet been calcu- 
lated, but will be shown in the final re- | 
vort of the present census, 

Of the 1,739 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 334 were located in New York, 
236 in Illinois, 205 in Ohio, 142 in New 
Jersey, 133 in Pennsylvania, 116 in 


; Massachusetts, 110 in California, 65 in 
| Connecticut, 57 in Indiana, 55 in Wis- 


paratus, $170,197,861; switchboards, | 
panel boards, circuit breakers, and 


switches, $69,072,044; telephone and tele- 
graph apparatus (not including wireless) 
$84,421,231; wiring devices, $34,682,619; 
miscellaneous electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, <nd supplies, $327,616,225; and 
all other products, including contract 
nd repair work, $95.714,.242. 

“ In addition, electrical machinery, ap- 
Paratus, and supplies are manufactured 


consin, 54 in Missouri, 58 in Michigan, | 
28 in Minnesota, 24 in Washington, 15 in 
Rhode Island, 14 in Maryland, 10 in Ken- 
tucky, 10 in Oregon, 9 in Iowa, 8 each 
in Kansas, New Hampshire, and Texas, 
7 in West Virginia, 6 in Colorado, 5 in 
Virginia, 4 in Oklahoma, each in | 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Utah, 2 in Arkansas, 2 in 
Florida, and 1 each in District of Colum- | 
bia, Louisiana, Maine, and South Dakota. 


° 
vo 


| ances; 25150f, lard; 25150, locomotives, 
| light; 25150, metal prodycts. 


} canned 
| 251771, rice, hulled; 25184, tools, carpen- 


| 25202, kettles for boiling plaster; 25170f, 


} agricultural implements; 25125, agricul- 


tural implements and machinery such | j 
: 2S | 1926 was 229,549,000 pounds, as com- 


i 
| ters, and separators; 
| sulphate, borax, and caustic soda; 25154f, | 


; machines, electrically operated; 


| 25161f, rice; 25204, 


; ing plants; 25204, well-drilling machin- 
| ery; 25207, workshop accessories, mech- | 


| 25231, remnants, cotton and 


| pork and beans; 25193, hardware. 


scantlings, floorings and ceilings. 
Agents. 

Algeria — 25165f, groceries; 25165f, 
meats, pickled and salted; 25165f, sau- 
sage. 

Argentina—25176f, canned salmon; 
25176f, canned oysters; 25176f, fruit, 
dried; 25176f, rice. 

Austria—25169, automobiles; 25201, 
bags, cloth, all kinds, second-hand; 
25169f, canned foods; 25158f, canned 
fruits; 25201, fiber, vulcanized; 25169, 
leather, imitation; 25201, machine tools; 
25169, motorcycles; 25142, refrigerators, 


electrical; 25224, sweatbands; 25169, 
textile goods. 
Belgium—25128, automobile busses; 


25174f, apples, fresh; 25129, automobile 
accessories; 25128, automobiles; 25145, | 
batteries,dryand storage; 25174f, canned 
fruit; 25174f, fruit, dried; 25182, hard- 
ware and mechanic’s tools; 25145, house- 
hold appliances, electrical; 25178, leaf 
tobacco; 25182, pig iron; 25145, radio | 
sets and parts; 25182, sewing machines; 
25182, steel; 25128, trucks, motor; 25145, 
tools, hand; 25145, machine tools, metal- 
working. 

Chile—25239, barber shop equipment; | 
25239f, candies, hard; 25173f, canned ! 
foods; 25239, cement mixers; 25171f, 
canned fish; 25172f, canned fish; 25173f, 
canned foods; 25238, curtains; 25239, 
dental goods; 25138, druggists’ sundries; | 
25239, hosiery, cotton, silk, rayon, and | 
wool; 25238, hosiery, rayon; 25238, hand- 
kerchiefs; 25239, hardware, builders’, 
cutlery, miners’ and lumbermen’s tools; 
25239, household appliances, electrical, 
especially vacuum cleaners and labor- | 
saving devices; 25239, ice skates; 25238, | 
linen, table; 25239, lamps, carbide; 25138, -| 
medicines, prepared; 25239, mine and | 
safety appliances; 25178f, oil, cotton- 
seed; 25138, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions; 25238, ribbons; 25173f, rice; 25239, 
saw mill equipment; 25239, stoves, 
ranges, and heating plants; 25239, trunks | 
and handbags, imitation leather; 25239f, 
taffies. | 

| 
| 





Colombia—25150, Electrical appli- 


Cuba—25137, chemicals, heavy; 25137, | 
wire, wattress. | 
Czechoslovakia—25134, chemicals; 25- | 
143f, lard; 25143, pharmaceutical prepa- | 
rations, quinine manufactures, and petro- | 
latum. 
Dominican Republic—25192, doors; | 
25192, sashes; 15192, window frames. 
England—25175f, canned foods, espe- | 
cially pork and beans; 25194, handles, | 


finished; 25185, pipes; 25185, pipe fitting | 
equipment; 25146, refrigerators, electri- | 
cal; 25187, veneers, quartered oak. 
Egypt—25177f, beans, kidney; 25177f, 
salmon;- 25183, lawn mowers; 


ters’ and mechanics; 25186, tools, espe- 
cially saws, planes, hammers, and screw | 
drivers, | 

France—25167f, canned fruit; 25168f, 
canned fruit and fish; 25168f, fruit, dried; 


25167f, fruit, dried and fresh; 25241, 
household machines and appliances; | 


rice, best quality. 
Germany—25160f, apples, fresh; 25147, 


mills, threshing machinery, fodder cut- | 
25136, aluminum | 


breakfast foods; 25204, boilers, steam; 

25203, bearings, roller and ball; 25125, 

belting, rubber; 25125, belting, leather; | 
25154f, canned foods; 25160f, canned | 
fruit; 25199, dry cleaning and steam | 
cleaning apparatus; 25162f, evaporated | 
apples; 25203, emery wheels; 25148, elec- | 
tric hammers and chippers; 25141, floor | 
polishers, electrical; 25154f, flour; 25154f, | 
fruit, dried; 25168f, fruit, dried; 25160f. | 
fruit, dried; 25208, foundry equipment, 
such as molding machines, sand mixers, | 


| conveyors, and furnaces; 25127, garage 


equipment; 25207, garage equipment; | 
, 25154f, groceries; 25144, glassware; 


| 25144, household applicances, electrical; 


25229, household novelties; 25147, motors, | 
electric; 25205, machine tools for auto- | 
mobile and metalworking industries: 
25148, machine tools, drills and grinding 
25207, 
machine tools and industrial equipment; 
25141, motors, Diesel, 20, 35, and 50- 
horsepower, single or double acting; 
25205, measuring implements; 25230, 
phonographs; 25230, phonograph records; 
tank station and 
garage gasoline pumps; 25207. tools, 
garage; 25147, tools, portable and hand, 
electric; 25140, washing machines, elec- 
tric; 25204, water-cleaning and soften- 


e 


anical; 25154f, wheat. 

India—25179, brass and copper wire 
gauze; 25231, cotton piece goods; 25281, | 
glassware; 25179, hardware, builders’; 
silk; 25231, 
silk, rayon, and wool goods; 25179, wire 
gauze and netting; 25231, white and 
brown paper, glazed and unglazed, blot- 
ting paper, writing paper and envelopes, 
cardboard, and waste paper; 25179, zinc 
sheets, perforated. 

Treland—25155f, canned fruit; 25155f, 
fruit, dried. 


Netherlands—25238, cotton voiles, plain 


' and printed. 


Paraguay—25200, bottle-making ma- 
chinery; 25200, calendars; 25200, glass, 
window, plate and common. 

Porto Rico—251538f, candies, 
cheap; 25164, laundry soaps. 

Portugal-—-25148, automobile accessor- | 
ies, air compression tools, etc., for 
garages; 25143, household appliances, 
electrical; 25148, organs, mechanical; 
25143, phonographs; 25143, varnishes. 

Scotland — 25166f,' apples, fresh: 
25166f, canned tongue; 25166f, canned 


hard, 


Sweden-—25135f, canned foods; 25135f, 
fruit, fresh and dried; 25186, leather | 


| jerkins, wool-lined, 10,000; 25133, mineral 


rubber; 25186, steel helmets, used; 25186, 
shoes, army, new, 10,000 pairs; 25135, 


| for concentrating ores 


; such as methanol, 


Foreign 


Trade 


Increased Quantity 
Of Intermediates 
Produced Last Year 


Tariff Commission Reports 
Gain in Volume of Sales 
of Dyes and Chem- 
icals. 


The Tariff Commission has just made 
public a supplementary statement and 
table showing that the total output of 
intermediates in 1926 was 229,549,000 
pounds as compared with 210,699,779 
pounds in 1925, The sale in 1926 totaled 
86,895,000 pounds valued at $18,976,000, 
or a unit value of 21.5 cents, a slight 
increase by quantity and a 4 per cent 
decline in value. 

The text of the statement follows: 

Intermediates do not occur as such in 
coal tar, but are made from the crudes 
(benzene, toluene, naphthalene, and an- 
thracene) by chemical treatment with 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, alkalies, 
chlorine, or other chemicals. From fewer 
than 10 coal tar crudes, 200 to 300 in- 
termediates are prepared for use in the 
production of hundreds of dyes. 

Uses of Intermediates. 

Intermediates are in turn the raw ma- 
terials which are converted by complex 
chemical processes into dyes, medicinals, 
perfumes, flavors, photographic chemi- 
cals, synthetic resins, and tanning ma- 
terials. They are also used as accelera- 
tors in the vulcanization of rubber, as 


camphor substitutes, insecticides, germi- | 
cides, fungicides, in the floatation process | 


and for 
uses, 

Certain intermediates used in the 
direct production of dyes on the fiber 
and also for increasing the fastness of 
dyes on the fiber. When used for the 


are 


other | 


latter purpose they are known as “de- ; 


” 


velopers.” After purification many in- 


| termediates are used directly as drugs, 


perfumes, and flavors. 

The relation between ihe heavy chemi- 
cal industry and the intermediate and 
dye industry is an intimate one, as the 


| latter industry is an important consumer 
| of heavy chemicals and other products. 


The manufacture of intermediates and 
dyes requires large quantities of acids, 
alkalies, and other heavy chemicals, such 
as sodium nitrite and sulphide, salt, 


| chlorine, bromine, sulphur, and in addi- 
| tiof non-coal 


tar organic compounds, 
formaldehyde, and 
acetic anhydride. 


The coal tar chemical industry plays a 


' conspicuous part in the industrial life 
| of the Nation, (1) as consumer of raw 
| materials in the chemical industry, (2) 


as a producer of essential products for 
textile, leather, paper, and paint fac- 
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Total apparent consumption of Babbitt metal in March based — — 
received by the Department of Commerce from 27 firms, was 5,157,600 pounds, 


as compared with 4,574,931 in February and 5,860,543 in March, 1926. 
chart indicates the comparative monthiy consumption. 
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Monetary Increase in Value of Exports 
Is Shown in Reports from Argentina 








Department of Commerce Issues Weekly Summary of 
W orld Business Conditions for Week Ending April 17. 


Publication of the weekly sum- 
mary of world business conditions 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, was begun in the issue of 
April 23. 

The full text of the summary ts 
continued as follows: 

Swedish trade during March showed 
signs of improvement. The outstand- 
ing features in the industrial field were 
increased lumber sales and the satisfac- 
tory level maintained in the exportation 
of iron ore. Sales of the former for 
future delivery totaled about 1,138,500 
board feet by the middle of April and, 
due to the recent increase in sales to 
France and Germany, the outlook con- 
tinued satisfactory. Although prices 
for chemical pulp have been declining, 
the turnover has been satisfactory. The 


there having been no improvement in 
demand. The wage dispute which threat- 
ened to retard activity in the lumber 
and pulp industry, has been terminated 
by an agreement between employers and 
laborers, effected April 16. The money 
market has continued relatively easy. 
There was a pronounced increase in the 
activity on the bourse, the turnover in- 


| ereasing to 50,200,000 crowns from 26,- 


tories, and as a producer of medicinals, | 


synthetic tanning materials, and a wide 
variety of other products. 
Production At Sales. 

On April 11, 1927, the Tariff Commis- 
sion published preliminary figures on the 
domestic production and sales of dyes and 
synthetic organic chemicals. 


The following suppiementary _ state- 


| ment and table show the production and 


500.000 crowns. During the period, 
March 15 to April 12, both industrial 
and banking share indexes declined. Dur- 


| ing the earlier part of the year they 


sales of the principal coal tar inter- , 


mediates for 1926. 


The total output of intermediaies in | 


pared with 210,699,779 pounds in 1925. 
The sales in 1926 _ totaled 
pounds valued at $18,976,000, or a unit 
value of 21.8 cenis. 

This is a slight increase by quantity 


86,895,000 | 


rose sharply. Practically all of Sweden’s 
leading import and export items showed 
an appreciable volume increase during 
March, as compared with February. De- 
clared exports to the United States were 
valued at $2,573,000 during March. as 
against $1,971,000 in February and $2,- 
915,000 in January. 

According to the Commercial Bulle- 
tin published by the Palestine Govern- 
ment, the financial situation continues 
to be somewhat difficult, and interest 
rates are high. The cereal market 


' active and a considerable share of last 


and 4 per cent decline in value from | 


| the previous year, when they amounted 
| to 86,066,651 pounds, valued at $19,756,- 


200, or 23 cents per pound. 
Production and sales of principal coal 


tar intermediates for 1926 in thousands ' 


of dollars and thousands of pounds: 
Sales. Production. 


(Thousands) 
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toilet prepartions; 25186, uniforms, 
khaki, 6,000, 

Syria—25149, wiring supplies, electric. 

Uruguay—25195, Douglas fir, Pacific 
hemlock and Sitka spruce. 

West Indies—25232, cotton piece goods. 





year’s stocks have been exported. Live 
stock continues to be imported in large 
quantities. The price of sesame is de- 


creasing because of imports from India , 
' and the Sudan. 


Crops are progressing 
well, except in the southern zone, but 
late sowings have been attempted near 
Beersheba and Gaza. 
Palestine that 25 per cent more land 
will be sown to wheat this year than 
last. 


| Japanese Export Trade 
Continues Dull 


' March. 


General economic conditions in Japan 
practically unchanged during 
Bank failures that oecurred dur- 
ing the month had little effect on the 
fundamental conditions of the country. 
improvement was shown in the 


were 


Some 


' import trade, but exports continued dull. 


Exports of silk have been retarded on 
account of the low prices obtained and 


| stocks are accumulating. Reaction from 


| 


the disturbed conditions in China is felt | .omewhat as the season advances. 


in the cotton yarn and textile industries, 
exvorts having fallen off. The stock 
market is weak, with quotations declin- 
ing. Money is easy, but credit tight. 
Electrical machinery, specialties, and 
automotive markets enjoyed more activ- 
ity. but industrial machinery trade was 
dull, with few large installations under 
consideration. 

The possibility of India dumping large 
quantities of pig iron on the Japanese 
market. since the United States imposed 
on additional tariff on this commodity 
some concern. 
joint sales Guild in 
j imports of pig iron 
from India to 200,000 tons per annum 
have been unsuccessful. Financial statis- 
tics indicate increases in exchange stock 
nd bend fletations, postal savings and 





bank clearings. Production of cotton 
“arn: increased but exports declined. 
Large shipments of raw silk during the 





sarly par’ of the month swelled the 
‘ralue of exports to the United States. 

Some encoura ‘ing prospects of trade 
it Shanghai may be had from the atti- 
tude being shown by conservative and 
moderate elements the Nationalist 
forces at that point. Active steps have 
been taken toward the supression of 
radio activities and of labor disorder. 
The general trade is still uncertain, how- 
ever. Trade in the Yangtze continues de- 
pressed and transport facilities are still 
inadequate to accomodate export ship- 
ments. Conditions in Hankow are unim- 
proved with foreign banks and several 
business houses still closed. Little activ- 
ity Was shown in silk filatures in March 
due to intermittent strikes but some old 


of 


is | 


+ season ctntracts are being worked. Im- 


; sent to Hongkong. 


It is estimated in | 


ports in all lines in North China show 
little activity. 

All egg-drying factories which are 
located in disturbed areas, and those 
which are cut off from transportation 
facilities, have suspended operation. 
Frozen-egg factories in Shanghai con- 
from Szechwan province are reported 
ply of eggs, about one-third that of 
normal, while the Nanking frozen-egg 
factories are closed down. Goatskins 
from Szechman province are reported 
firm, with season not closing before July, 
and receipts at Shanghai from up-river 
points are arriving slowly. Some im- 
provement is noted in the bristle trade, 
with prices rising in purchasing coun- 


tries. The business is confined largely 


s : : to spot transactions by reason of for- 
| paper market remains relatively quict, | . ; 


ward contracts being made subject to 
disrupted traffic conditions. At the re- 
quest of Chinese dealers, shippers are 
postponing home orders for lumber, and 
the lumber trade at present is dormant. 


Philippine Conditions 


Show Improvement 

March showed general improvement 
over the previous month and in compari- 
son with March, 1926. Early April was 
also satisfactory, but seasonal slacken- 
ing is predicted loeally for the hot period 
following Easter. Greater activity 1s ex- 
pected, however, than at the correspond- 
ing season in 1926. Sugar grinding was 
nearly completed in March and the ma- 
jority of the crop is now shipped. Copra 
supplies continue low, especially receipts 
from southern Luzon, and three oil mills 


suspended operations in early April. 
March trade in abaca was generally 
weak. The month’s textile trade was 


fairly satisfactory; automotive sales con- | 
tinued active: and import trade in food- | 


stuffs was generally dull. : 
General trade conditions of Indo-China 
continue good, with increased activity in 
the country’s rice market. Total exports 
of all gradts of rice for March were 
larger than for any month for more than 
a year. Shipments amounted to 212,111 
metric tons, of which 69,480 tons were 
First quality rice 
was offered on March 31, at ship side in 
gunnies, at 10.87 piasters per hundred 
kilos, slightly less than 3 cents a 
pound. The piaster sold on March 31 
at $0.51 sight. The official exchange 
rate on that date was 12.95 francs per 


or 


| piaster. 


Bazar business has been very satisfac- 
tory following establishment of the 


Indian rupee at an 18-pence ratio, and it 
i 


is believed in India that business In most 
import and export lines will continue to 
improve. The engineering trade espe- 
cially is showing marked improvement at 
present. Burlap stocks are reported to 
be light in the mill centers. 

The movement of Australian wheat to 


oversezs markets continues to Improve 
The 


' strike at Clyde Engineering Works, New 


South Wales, was ended April 7 and 
work has been resumed. Elections just 
held in Victoria resulted in a victory for 
the anti-Labor parties, who won 36 seats 
against the Labor Party’s 29 seats. Gen- 
eral business continues fair, with sea- 
sonal lines moving well as the autumn 
season advances. 

Little business was transacted during 


| the week ended April 17 due to the holi- 


| the job. 


days of holy week. Final official esti- 
mates of April 12 place the wheat crop 
at 6,010,000 tons and that of linseed at 
1,755,000 tons. During the first quarter 
of this year exports of Argentine prod- 
ucis amounted to 287,000,000 gold pesos, 
as against 224,000,000 gold pesos during 
the corresponding period of last year. 
This represents a monetary Ierease of 
28 per cent and a quantitative increase 
of 81 per cent. The cereal market con- 
tinues to be active and the wool and hide 
markets are firm. A small lot of steers 
has been exported at a price of 27%2 cents 
per kilo—this being the highest price so 
far paid this year. 

Holy week, with but three full work- 
ing days, caused almost complete paraly- 
sis ©* business in Brazil. The stabiliza- 
tion Lurcau continued to function, how- 
ever, and work on the Rio-Sao Paulo road 
is being pushed, with 4,000 workmen on 
The government, is planning to 
this work. 
floated 





utilize some military units for 


An £800,000 loan has been in 
London by the Mogyana Railway. It-is 


reported that petroleum has been acci- 
dentally encountered near the of 
Sao Paulo at a depth of 11 meters. 

The words “gasoline monopoly” shouid 


city 
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Panama 


Europe Increasing 
Imports of Rubber 
_ From Latin America 


Commerce Department Ad- 
vises American Manufac- 
turers of Competitive 
Opportunity Offered. 














Increased imports of Para rubber from 
Brazil by Europe are noted by the Rub- 
ber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, which advises American manu- 
facturers that they have a splendid com- 


petitive opportunity in using more 
rubber produced in Brazil and the 
Americas. Production in tropical Amer- 


ica would be ‘stimulated if more such 
rubber were purchased by the United 
States, it is stated. 

The Rubber Division’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The trend in Germany and to a less 
degree in France and other European 
countries is to use larger quantities of 
off-grades and wild rubbers than of 
standard plantations. Hamburg rubber 
dealers say that German rubber manu- 
facturers use not more than one-third 
standard quality plantation rubber. per- 
haps less, finding it more economical to 
employ off-grades and wild rubbers. Our 
Special Circular No. 1451 contains statis- 
tics showing that Europe took 48 per 
cent of the 9,642 tons of fine Para rubber 
shipped from Manaos in 1926 as com- 
pared to 39 per cent of 8,050 tons in 
1925, while the share of lower grades 
(6,209 tons in 1926) increased to 32 per 
cent from 28.5 per cent in 1925, which is 
further evidence of the extent to which 
European manufacturers have taken ad- 
vantage of the spread in price between 
Para and standard quality plantations. 

For several reasons it would seem 
worth while for American manufacturers 
to use more of the rubber produced in 
Brazil and the Americas. On a competi- 
tive basis, its use should be as economical 
for Americans as for Europeans. If the 
price of wild rubbers from America were 
kept more closely in line with the prices 
for plantation grades, the advantages 
which European manufacturers now se- 
cure through the use of other standard 
qualities would be reduced. Furthermore, 
this would stimulate the production of 
rubber in the Americas and keep alive 
the interest of local producers. If most 
of the rubber from tropical America were 
marketed through the United States, 
foreign manufacturers of certain prod- 
ucts which require Para rubber would 
have to buy through us. In order to use 
wild rubber in an American factory, it 
would, of course, be necessary to be sure 
of supplies on a regular basis. It is fairly 
certain that American manufacturers 
could regularly use larger quantities of 
Para rubber without detriment, and the 
chances are that if America provided a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rubber produced in Brazil and the Amer- 
leas generally, it would be of indirect 
benefit to the American industry as well 
as to our Latin-American neighbors. 


| Free Entry Directed 
For Newsprint Pulp 


| market for as much as possible of the 








| Sulphate Content Defined in 


Treasury Decision Based on 
Court Judgment. 


Imported newsprint paper ecdining 
70 per cent mechanically ground wood 
pulp and 30 per cent bleached sulphate 
pulp, or 80 per cent mechanically ground 
wood pulp and 20 per cent bleached sul- 
phate pulp, will be admitted hereafter 
free of duty, under a ruling made pub- 
lic April 28 by the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The ruling, made in the form of a let- 
ter to the collector of customs at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., follows in full: 

The Department refers to its letter to 
you of January 4, 1927, T. D. 41929, in- 
viting attention to the decision of the 
Customs Court, T. D. 41827, holding that 
certain mechanically ground wood pulp 
and bleached sulphate pulp was entitled 
to admission free of duty as standard 
newsprint paper. 

In the Department’s letter you were 
directed, pending a decision upon this 
question upon a fuller record, to exclude 
from free entry paper of the character 
of that the subject of the court’s decision. 

After a further consideration of this 
question, however, and in view of the 
fact that no appeal was taken from the 
; court’s decision. 
| After a further consideration of this 
| question, however, and in view of the 
fact that no appeal was taken from the 
court’s decision and no instructions issued 
directing that the decision be ignored 
until the period in which an appeal could 
be taken had elapsed, the Department is 
of the opinion that the court’s decision 
should be accepted as controlling as to 


merchandise identical with that the sub- 
ject of the court’s decision; that is, pa- 
per containing 70 per cent of mechani- 
cally ground wood pulp and 30 per cent 
bleached sulphate pulp, and paper con- 
taining 80 per cent of mechanically 
ground wood pulp and 20 per cent 
bleached sulphate pulp. 
Accordingly, as to this class of news- 
| print paper you are directed to follow 
the court’s decision, T. D. 41827; but as 
| to any and all other newsprint paper not 
falling within the Department’s defini- 
tion, T. D. 40996, duty should be assessed 
as being a paper excluded from classifi- 
cation as standard newsprint paper pend- 
ing a judicial determination of this ques- 
tion on a fuller record than has hereto- 
fore been presented. 





be eliminated from the last line of the 
first section of the monthly cable from 
Peru, dated February 23, and the state- 
ment be corrected to read: “for an aue 
tomotive-assembling monopoly.” 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Railroads 


Increase in Freight Rates Is Found Not Justified 


Between Certain Missouri River and Western Points| 


Discrimination Found 
Against Some Places 


Proposed Change Would Have 
Moved Eastern Boundary 
of Rate Group. 


Proposed increased class and commod- 
ity rates between certain Iowa and South 
Dakota points and points in Colorado 
and Utah and related points were found 
not justified in a report made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 22 in Investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket No. 2785. 

The report by Division 3, dated April 
13, is in part as follows: 

By schedules filed to become effective 


on October 25, 1926, amending Agent E. 
of West- | 
ern Trunk Lines, I. C. C. No. A-797, re- | 
from | 


B. Boyd’s Territorial Directory 


spondents proposed to change 
group 7, the Missouri River rate group, 
to group 8, stations on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul north of Sioux City, 
S. Dak., and Hawarden, Iowa, to and 
Chicago & North Western north 
Wren, Iowa, to and including Hawarden, 
east of Sargent Bluff, Iowa, to and in- 
cluding Correctionville, Iowa, and Battle 
Creek, Danbury, Ricketts, and Berne, 


tral north of Onawa, Iowa, to and in- 
cluding Correctionville. 

Roughly, the proposed change in the 
grouping of these points would move the 
eastern boundary of the Missouri River 
rate group westward to a line just east 
of the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, hereinafter called the Mil- 
waukee, extending from Sioux 
through Mapleton, Ute, Arion, and 
Manilla to Council Bluffs, all in Iowa, 
which respondents term the normal 
boundary for the Missouri River group. 


Changes Would Result in 
Increased Rates to West 


It would result in increased rates on 
all classes, and increased commodity 
rates on grain, grain products, and other 
articles, between the stations affected by 
this change in boundary and Colorado 
common points, Utah common points, 
and other points in the west, named in 
tariffs making reference to this terri- 
torial directory for the application of 
these group bases, and on traffic moving 
on combination rates based thereon. 


Upon protests of the Board of Rail- | 


road Commissioners of the State of Iowa, 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
the State of South Dakota, the Farmers 
Elevator Association of South Dakota, 
the Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, 
Nebr., the Denver Grain Exchange of 
Denver, Colo., and grain and milling in- 
terests at Sioux City, operation of the 
schedules was suspended until Febru- 
ary 22, 1927, and voluntarily deferred by 
respondents until May 23, 1927. Re- 
spondents have agreed to postpone fur- 


ther the effective date of the proposed | 


that becomes 
be stated in 


schedules if 
Rates will 
pounds. 
The changed grouping would result 
in the application to or from Iowa sta- 
tions thus excluded from the Missouri 
River group of combination rates on 
grain and grain products, made up of 
the local Iowa interstate distance rate 
to the nearest Missouri River rate point 
and the Missouri River rate beyond, sub- 
ject to the Mississippi River rate as a 
maximum. Except in cases where this 
maximum would apply the proposed 
change means that the present rates to 
or from the excluded stations in Iowa 


necessary. 
cents per 100 


would be increased by the amount of the | 
local Iowa distance rate to the nearest | 


Missouri River rate point. 

This is true of other commodity 
except that in a few instances, 
joint rates are published, group 8 rates 
will apply. Rates to or from South 
Dakota stations excluded from the Mis- 
souri River group would be made by 
combinations based on _ Sioux City. 
Class rates between the affected sta- 
tions and Colorado and Utah common 
points would be increased by from 3 to 
15.5 cents and 3 to 15 cents, respectively, 
these being the differences between group 
7 and group 8 rates. 


rates, 
where 


Evidence in Justification 
Declared to Be Meager 

Respondent’s evidence in 
of the proposed increased rates is 
meager. Beyond urging that the present 
Missouri River group is too large in that 
it extends too far east of the river, and 
that certain of the proposed changes 
are made to remove fourth-section de- 
partures, they merely stress the absence 
of any substantial movement between 
the points affected, and instance rates 
and earnings on grain from other Iowa 
points to destinations in Colorado and 
Wyoming, for comparable hauls, which 
are the same as or higher than the rates 
proposed. They urge, on brief, that they 
are endeavoring merely to revise the 
Missouri River group so that it will more 
nearly reflect existing 
and traffie conditions. 

A similar proposal to increase the 
rates here under consideration was 
found not justified in Grain and Grain 
Products from Iowa and South Dakota, 
109 I. C. C. 27, decided February 26, 
1926. Protestants there are 
here. Protests of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioner of the State of Iowa and 
the Sioux City Grain Exchange in that 
ease were withdrawn on argeement 
the respondents to make such 
in the proposed rates as would 
their objections. 

It also developed in 
that the proposed changes would result 
in certain inconsistencies. These 
carriers conceded to be improper 


revisions 
satisfy 


ihat proceeding 


and 


| of this 
| adverse crop conditions, and any increase 


) (rand Age | burden. 
Iowa; and stations on the Illinois Cen- | 


| range as 


City | 


| Sioux City, 


| would pay a rate of 8.5 cents over 


| South Dakota 


| Sioux City. 


| exceed in 


justification | 


transportation | 


|} a movement 


protestants | 
; Under 


| per 


of | 


the | 


offered to correci. The present record 
does not show whether these adjust- 
ments were made. 

Respondent’s offer of justification of 
the increased rates is substantially the 
same as that in the previous case, being 
mainly a distance comparison of rates 
for similar hauls from and to contiguous 
points. The grouping of the points under 
consideration makes distance compari- 
sons of little value in determining the 
measure of the rate. No similarity of 
grouping or other circumstanoes and 
conditions surrounding the traffic is 


shown. It will’be observed from the fore- | 


going table that the proposed rates on 
coarse grain other than corn to Utah 
common points, would be the 


the rate from the Mississippi River 


| points. 


| Protests Directed 


Against Grain Rates 

Protestants insist that no increase in 
the rates should be permitted at this 
time unless it is clearly shown to be just 
and proper in the light of existing con- 


| ditions. The protests were directed mainly | 
; | against 
Towa, on the line through Elk Point, | 


increased rates 
There is 


the proposed 
on grain and grain products. 


| a surplus of coarse grain in the South 
including Calliope, Iowa; stations on the | 
of | 


Dakota and Iowa territory affected. 
At the time of the hearing the farmers 
territory were suffering from 


in the freight rates would be an added 


in coarse grain rates would 
high 11.5 cents, and the 
movement of grain from the points sub- 
jected to these increases would naturally 
be greatly affected, if not completely 
destroyed. 

Protestants the 
bination basis, as applied to grain and 
grain products and other commodities, is 
unreasonable. As hereinbefore shown, a 
differential of 6.5 cents would be added 
to the Missouri River rates under the 
proposed rate on coarse grain for hauls 
to or from the base point of 7 to 15 
miles. Elk Point, 21 miles north of 
now pays the Sioux City 
the proposed change it 
the 
Sioux City rate on coarse grain to Colo- 
rado. The minimum Iowa distance rate 
on coarse grain is 6 cents. 

Protestants -concede that from 
and Iowa stations might 
properly be made a differential over the 
Missouri River rate on grain and grain 
products to the west, but insist that this 
should be a graduated differential rather 
than an abrupt hump just beyond the 
base point. They proposed to accept a 
rate of 55 cents on these commodities to 


increases 


as 


com- 


insist also that 


Under 


rate. 


rates 


Colorado destinations, made 2 cents over | 


the Missouri River rate, at points within 
100 miles of the river crossing, provided 
a related graded adjustment is made at 
other points. Respondents would not ac- 
cept this proposal, insisting that the com- 
bination basis here under suspension is 
the logical and normal basis to apply. 


No change is proposed at group 7 sta- | 
the | 


tions on the Illinois Ceneral and 
Great Northern north of Sioux City, such 
as Le Mars and Merrill, Iowa. Thus Mer- 
rill, on those lines, will be accorded the 
Missouri River rate, whereas shipments 
to and from the same station on the 
North Western would take the higher 
group 8 rate, or combination basis, un- 
der the proposed change. 


Some Stations Would 
Be At Disadvantage 

Shippers at Dalton, Iowa, which 
the Missouri River basis and is 
country from Brunsville, which respond- 
ents propose to place in group 3, would 
have a decided advantage over Bruns- 
ville shippers, who would have to 
the higher rates. Shippers of grain at 
Canton ard other points in southeastern 
South Dakota now have a combination 
rate on Hawarden, Iowa, a Missouri 
River rate point. 

Under the proposed adjustment they 
would have to pay a combination of lo- 
cals made on Sioux City. The local rate 
to Sioux City is somewhat in excess of 
that to Hawarden. Elk Point, which 
now takes the same rate as Sioux City, 
would have to pay the combination on 
Shippers at these South Da- 
wish to continue the use 
as a basing point. To 
points the combination 

Missouri River rate points 
most instances the rate 
the Mississippi River. 
River rate is therefore applied as a maxi- 
mum in those cases. 

Grain mills are in operation at Ha- 
warden and Le Mars, both now in group 
7. \No change is proposed at Le Mars 
and shippers at Hawarden would be at a 


is on 


across 


kota points 
of Hawaiden 
Utah common 
rates over 


| decided disadvantage in competing with 
millers at eL Mars at destination in Col- | 


orado and Utah. The Missouri River 
basis applies at nearby Nebraska points, 
and with the increase the South Dakota 
shippers in the territory affected could 
expect little, if any, of the western busi- 
ness. South Dakota protestants insist 
that the proposed adjustment would com- 
pletely shut them out of western mar- 
kets. 

There was a substantial movement of 
transit grain ‘ieaia Sioux City to Colo- 
rado during the year ending October 30, 
1926, on billing from Iowa and South 
Dakota group 7 points. There was also 
of four carloads of oats 
Correctionville to Denver in May, 
the Illinois Central and its 

The present rate on oats 
and to these points is 33 cents. 

the proposed change this 
would be 41 cents, an increase of 8 cents 
100 pounds, or $32 on a carload of 
10,000 pounds. The coarse-grain 
from common points to the 
and to the 


from 
1925, over 
connections, 
from 


Colorado 
Missouri 
Mi 


River is 29.5 cents 
sissippi River 41.5 cents 
Protestants point out that 
here under consideration 
us in the Western Trunk 


Class Rates Investigation, and take the 


class 
now 


the 
rates are 


before 


Same as | 


| that 





; est 


Under the proposed change the | 


| of 
| mounts, 


pay | 


| burgh, Pa., to Seattle, 


| coast, 


from | 
The Mississippi | 


| ay 
No. 


| New Orleans, 

found 
rate | 
| No. 


rate Kentucky 


| Kentucky to St. 


Line | 


Grain Rates to Utah 
And C olorado Affected 


I. C. C. Holds 
Maintained Which Will Move 


Crop Surplus. 
position that no such readjustment 
class rates as respondents propose should 
be made while that case is pending. A 
general investigation of rates on grain 
and grain products from and to the 
points under consideration has also been 
undertaken. 

The South Dakota 


protestants urge 


| that the average price received by the 


South Dakota farmers for their grain is 
substantially lower than the price re- 
ceived by farmers in adjacent States; 
there is a heavy surplus produc- 
tion of coarse grain 
that the farmers of that State are labor- 
ing under most unfavorable 


conditions; and that they are entitled 


| to and should be given all possible re- 


the Hoch-Smith 
further insist 


lief contemplated in 
Resolution. Protestants 


that the present rates yield the carriers | 


adequate revenue and are not the’ low- 
possible lawful rates compatible 
with the maintenance of adequate trans- 
portation service. 

In Kansas City Board of Trade v. A. 
& W. Ry. Co., 102 I. C: C. 285, 
was stated that the South Dakota ter- 
ritory here under 


Rates must be maintained 
move this surplus. In grouping stations 
under a common rate the carriers must 
avoid undue preference and prejudice. 
The boundaries of a group should not 
be so drawn as to include certain pro- 
ducing points and exclude other points 
similarly situated and 
East Coast Potato Distributors v. N. Y., 
P.& N.. BR. R. Co., 77 1. 6. C. 607, 610. 
The present grouping, which has been 
maintained since 1914, resulted from 
Iowa State Board of R. R. Commission- 
ers v. A. E. BR. R: Co, 28 I. C. GC, 198, 
34 I. C. C. 379. 
Shipments 
points 
Iowa, 


which will 


from the Illinois 
affected move through Cherokee, 
a higher-rated group 8 point. 
There are shorter routes in connection 
with other lines over which the rates 
would conform to the fourth section. 

We find that the proposed schedules 
have not been justified. An order will 
be entered 
and discontinuing this proceeding. 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 23 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 18094. 
ica v. 
pany et al. Decided Apri. 14, 1927. 
Rules governing the free transportation 
attendants with race horses, polo 
and show horses, in carloads, 
moving ky express, found unreasonable. 
Proposed rule in connection with race 
horses found not justified. 
rules prescribed for th 
pendea schedules ordered canceled. 

No. 17419. Pacifie Nitrogen Corpora- 
tion v..Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company et al. Decided March 
ol, 1927. Rates on electolytic cells 
(electrolyzers), in carloads, from Pitts- 
Wash., found un- 
reasonable. Reasonabl: rates pre- 
scribed for the future and waiver of 
undercharges authorized. 

No. 17997. Walrath & Sherwood Lum- 
ber Company v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Company et al. Decided 
April 14, 1927. Rates on lumber and re- 
lated articles, in carloads, from points in 
Spokane, and Oregon groups 
(groups Nos. 1, 2 and~3) to Gordon, 
Irwin, Merriman, and Eli, Nebr., found 
unreasonable. Certain shipments found 
to have been overcharged. 
awarded. 

No. 17587. 
vy. Beaumont Sour Lake & Western Rail- 
way et al. Decided April 11, 1927 


e future and sus- 


car loads,.from Wichita Falls, Tex., to 
Houstcn, Tex., reconsigned to Westwego, 
La., found unreasonable. Waiver of 
undercharge authorized. 
missed. 

No. 16983. American Salt & Coal Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company et al. Decided April 
14, 1927. The Hutchinson & Northern 
tailway Company found to have been 
and to be a zommon carrier, and absorp- 


tion by trunk-line connections of its 


switching charges on salt found not un- |! 
prej- | 


justly 
udicial. 


discriminatory or unduly 
Complaint dismissed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
2827 Slate from Virginia points 
to New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and 
Vicksburg, Miss. Decided April 13, 1927 
Proposed rates on crushed slate, in car- 
loads, from Esmont, Arvonia, Dutch 
Gap and Rockfish, Va., to Mobile, Ala., 
La., and Vicksburg, Miss., 
justified. Order of suspension 
vacated and proceeding discontinued. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
2800. Unmanufactured tobacco from 
to St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, Ill. Decided April 16, 1927. 
Proposed jncreased rates on unmanufac- 
tured points in centra 
Louis, Mo., and East 
found justified. Orders 
vacated and proceedings 


tobacco from 


Iil., 


suspension 


St. Louis, 
of 
discontinued. 


Rates Must Be} 


of | 


economic | 


| riers 





| that 


288, it | interruption of trafic by reason of flood | 


consideration was in- | 


cluded in one of the principal sections | 
| producing a surplus of corn and oats. 


circumstanced. | 


Central | 


| superseded 


requiring their cancellation | 


| routes 


Horse Association of Amer- | 
American Railway Express Com- 


| the United States mail, 
| dressed to the consignee of the trafiic, 


Reasonable | 


Reparation | 


Miller Petroleum Company | ; 

the common carriers 
Ap- | ceed 
plicable charges on petroleum in tank- | 


Complaint dis- | 


MONDAY, 


Livestock 


Shipments 


Railroads Serving 


Flood Area Ordered 
To Reroute Traffic 


I. C. C. Instructs Carriers to 
Expedite. Shipments by 
Most Available 


Routes. 

Because of flood conditions in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on. April 23 issued Service 
Qrder No. 44 directing the railroads to 
forward traffic moving through Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Missouri and Missis- 
sippi by the most available routes, re- 
gardless of the routing made by ship- 
pers or connecting carriers, and sus- 
pending all car service rules, regulations 


and practices in the affected territory in- 
conflict with this | 


far 
order. 
The full text of the order, by Division 


so as they may 


; 5 of the Commission, follows: 
in South Dakota; 


At a session of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 5, held at 
its office in Washington, D. C., on the 
23d day of April, A. D., 1927. 

Emergency Exists. 

The subject of routing of freight traffic 
being under consideration, and 
pearing to the Commission that an emer- 
gency exists, upon the lines of all car- 
by railroad in the United States 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which requires immediate action; and 
each of such carriers by reason of 


conditions in the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Mississippi, are 
unable to transport the traffic offered 
them so as to properly service the public. 
Therefore, in order to best promote 
the service in the interest of the public 
and the commerce of the people, it is 
“ and directed: 
. That from and after April 23, 1927, 
sie until the further order or direction 
of this Commission, all said common 


carriers by railroad are hereby directed | 
| to forward traffic having origin or des- 


tination in, or ordinarily moving through, 
the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri and Mississippi, by the routes most 
available to expedite its movement and 
prevent congestion, without regard to 
the routing thereof made by shippers 
or by carriers from which the traffic 
is received, or to the ownership of the 
cars, and that all rules, regulations, and 
practices of said carriers with respect 
to ear service are hereby suspended and 
in so far only as conflict- 
ing with the directions hereby made. 
Rates Are Defined. 

2. That inasmuch as such disregard 
of routing is deemed to be due to car- 
riers’ disability, 
traffic so forwarded by routes other 
than those designated by shippers, or 


| by carriers from which the traffic is re- 
| ceived, shall be the rates which were ap- | 


plicable at date of shipment over the 
so designated, unless the rates 
applicable over such designated routes 
are higher, in which event the rates ap- 
plicable over the route of movement will 
apply. 

3. That in each instance 
traffic is routed, or rerouted, by car- 
riers by railroad under the authority 
of this order, the carriers responsible 
for such routing, or rerouting, shall, 
within 24 hours thereafter, 
a notice ad- 
stating: The car numbers and initials, 
places and dates of shipment, the rout- 
ing, and respective routes over which 
the traffic is moving, and taht charges 
the traffic is moving, and that charges 
cluding transportation, and schedules of 
rates, fares, and charges, as those terms 
are defined in said Act, will be the same 
as they would have been if such rout- 
ing, or 
unless, as above provided for, the rates 
applicable over the route the traffic 


| moves is less. 


Notice Is Required. 

4. That 
private cars, which are subject to equal- 
ization of empty mileage, and 
fruits and vegetables, live poultry and 
other shipments customarily reconsigned 
upon instructions of the consignor, a 


| telegraphic notice of the diversion shall 


be sent to the consignor by the carrier 
responsible therefor. 

5. That in executing the directions of 
the Commission contained in this order, 
involved shall pro- 
without reference to contracts, 
agreements, or arrangements now exist- 
ing between them with reference to the 
divisions of the rates of transportation 
applicable to said traffic; that such di- 
visions shall be, during the time this 
order remains in force, voluntarily agreed 
upon by and between said carriers, and 
that, upon failure of the carriers to so 
agree, said divisions shall be hereafter 
fixed by the Commission in accordance 
with pertinent authority conferred upon 
it by said Act. 

Copy of Order Is Filed. 

6. That copies of this order and direc- 
tion be served upon all carriers by rail- 
road in the United States, subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and that notice 
of this order be given to the general 
public by depositing a copy of the order 
in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 

By the Commission, Division 5. 


oe. Real Asks Right 


To Serve as Director 
Walter L. Ross, president of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to serve also 
director of the Wheeling & Le rie 
Railway, in which a stock interest was 
recently acquired by the WN. ’°%¥...c. & 
St. L., the New York Central and the 
Baltimore & Qhio. 


asia 


ike 


it ap- | 


APRIL 25, 1927. 


Transportation 


Bookings of 


Aub STATEMENTS Herein Are GIVEN ON OrriciAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Steel Castings 





THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


March bookings of steel 
merce by the principal manufacturers, 


casiings, 2 


cent a year ago. 





rates 
central 


A reduction in 
live stock 
territory to points in trunis line 
New England territories, and 
certain points in Kentucky and from 
Nashville, Tenn., to the same desti- 
nations has just been reccommended 
to the Interstate Commerce 
sion in a proposed report by one of 
its examiners. The freights would be 
based on 48.5 cenis per 100 pounds 
fron Chicago to New York. The pro- 
report is in Eastern Live 
1926, and No. 16746, In- 
Slaughterers’ Traffic As- 
New York Cen- 


freight on 


from points in 
and 


Tro m 


Commis- 


posed 
Stock cases, 
dependen! 
sociation et al. v. 
tral Railroad et al. 
The first part of the summary of 
the report was printed in the issues 
of April 22 and 23. It continues: 
With reference to section 3 of the act: 
While the Commission said in the Morrell | 
Case that the rates there found reason- | 
able on fresh ®*meats, and the existing | 
rates on packing-house products, packed, 


against 69 per cent in February and 81 per ¢ent ayear ago. 


Low Rates Récommended to Promote 
and Competition in Industry. 


| of those two 





were not unduly prejudicial with relation 
to the rates on live stock, it does not 
follow that those relationships are the | 
only relationships which would be not | 





the rates applicable to | 


where the | 


| case 
deposit in } 


rerouting had not taken place, | 


in the case of shipments of | 


also of | 


unduly prejudicial. Otherwise the Com- 
mission could have prescribed those as 
fixed relationships, to be thereafter ob- 
served; especially as the Commission 
was urged by some of the parties to 
that proceeding to prescribe fixed rela- 
tionships. But it specifically declined 
to prescribe fixed relationships. 


Fixed Relationships 


Denied by Commission 
In a number of cases it had been | 
made to appear to the Commission that 


| fixed relationships between these com- 
| modities in this territory were desirable; 


but in each case it declined to prescribe 
them because it felt that the evidence | 
was not sufficiently complete upon which | 
to do so. In this proceeding there is | 
probably about as complete evidence con- 
cerning matters bearing upon the rela- | 
tionships as could be obtained in any 
without disclosing trade secrets, 
which the parties are unwilling to do. 
And upon all this evidence we are con- 
vinced that it is not only impracticable, 
but also unwise, to attempt to prescribe 
fixed relationships between these live- 


| stock and meat rates, either in cents per 


100 pounds or by percentages. 

The economic conditions are such that 
the relationships should be flexible, cap- 
able of change to fit the changing needs 
of commerce and industry. Such a con- 
| dition will best conserve the interests 
of all the parties here concerned, and 
particularly the interests ef the Western 
live-stock farmer. Especially are flex- 
ible relationships desirable since the en- 
actment of the Hoch-Smith Resolution, 


| livestock, packing-house 
fresh meats that will 


' unmodified by 


| (Sub-No. 1), 


| nation 
| markets and 





at any time prevail in our several indus- 
tries shall be considered in so far as it 
is legally possible to do so, to the end 





| that commodities may freely move, and 
| directs that in view of the then-existing 
depression in agriculture the Commis- 
sion shall effect such lawful changes in 
the rate structure of the country as will 
promote the freedom of movement by 
common carriers of the products of agri- 


cluding live stock, at the lowest possible 
lawful rates compatible with the mainte- 
nance of adequate transportation service. 

As we interpret the law, a maximum 
reasonable rate under section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is one thing, 
and a rate made under the Hoch-Smith 
Reslution upon the lowest possible law- 
ful basis compatible with the mainte- 
nance of adequate transportation service 
for the purpose of promoting the free- 
dom of movement of a commodity pro- 
duced by an industry which is suffering 
| &@ general depression, may be quite an- 
other thing. 

The Commission has not regarded the 
maximum reasonable rates which it has 
prescribed under section 1 as the lowest 
possible lawful rates compatible with 
the maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion service; and as evidence thereof 
we may point to the fact that it has 
permitted carriers to maintain rates 
lower than the maximum’ reasonable 
rates, whether for the purpose of mcet- 
| ing competition of more direct lines, in 
which class of cases it has frequently 
granted fourth section relief, or for 
other purposes. 

The tests it ha8 imposed on such rates 
lower than maximum reasonable rates 
} is that they shall not result in undue 
| prejudice and preference, and that they 
shall be high enough to cover the cost 
| of rendering the service plus some re- 
| turn on the investment. In this con- 
j nection see Reduced Commodity Rates 





which requires that the conditions which | 


culture affected by that depression, in- | 





reported to the Depariment of Com- 


were §2 per cent of shop capacity as 


Production was 73 


per cent of capacity in March as against 64 per cent in February and 83 per 
The chart indicates the monthly comparative bookings. 


Hoch-Smith Resolution Given As Basis 
For Pr oposed Cut in Live-Stock Fr eights 


Free Madicininsi 


to Pacific Coast, 89 I. C. C. 512, 516, and 
Transcontinental Cases of 1922, 74 I. 
Cc. C..48, 71. 

Section 3 of the act, among other sec- 
tions, is modified by the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution. Therefore a relationship be- 
tween two rates the higher of which is 
the maximum reasonable rate under sec- 
tion 1 of the act, which relationship 
might be found unduly prejudicial and 
preferential under section 3 of the act, 
may be found to be not unduly preju- 
dical and preferential where the lower 
rates is made under the 
requirement of the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion above*reefrred to. In other words, 
that relationship ‘which might be unlaw- 
ful under the Interstate Commerce Act 
unmodified by the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion may because of certain facts be- 
come net unlawful under the act as 
modified by that resolution. 

In this proceeding there is no evidence 
of a depression in the meat-packing in- 


| dustry entitling it to the special con- 


sideration which the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion directs shall be given to industries 
suffering a general depression. Nor is 
there evidenc ewhich convinces us that 
fresh meats and packing-house products 
will not continue to move freely under 
the adjustment resulting from the find- 
ings herein proposed. 

Without attempting to say 
the relationship between the 


whether 
rates on 
products, and 
result under the 
proposed findings herein would consti- 
tute a violation of section 3 of the act 
the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion, it is our view that the relationship 
which will result from the livestock 
rates herein recommended in the light of 
the resolution, and the existing rates on 
packing-house products and fresh meats, 
will not be in violation of section 3 of 
the act when viewed in the light of the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution; and we recom- 
mend that the Commission so find. 


| Complaints Discussed 
| For Central Territory 


Central territory rates: No. 17411, 
the Kennett-Murray complaint, No. 17411 
the Allied Packers’ com- 
plaint, No. 17411 (Sub-No. 2), complaint 
of the Loiuisvile, Ky., interests, and No. 
17411 (Sub-No. 3), complaint of mem- 
bers of The Chicago Livestock Exchange 
and The Traders’ Livestock Exchange, 
assail the rates within central territory 
on cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, and goats 
between markets and between country 
shipping stations and markets, as unrea- 
sonable and in violation of the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution. 

The central territory factors of combi- 
rates from the Missouri River 
South St. Paul, Minn., are 
also assailed; but as these factors are 
not.published as proportionals, correction 
of the local rates within central terri- 
tory will satisfy that feature of the com- 
plaints. 

Complainants in 


Nos. 17411, 


territory rates, while the Louisville in- 
terests propose as maximum rates on fat 
stock a composite scale slightly 
than the present scale, and 75 per cent 
of these rates for stocker 
live stock. 
ply an average of the present scale, the 
Missouri scale, prescribed in 47 I. C. C. 





1 
pany v. 





} et al. 
17411 | 


(Sub-No. 1), and 17411 (Sub-No. 3) seek | 
| a reduction of 25 per cent in the central 


lower | 


and feeder | 
This composite scale is sim- | 


DAILY. 


Packing House 


Products 


Proposed Finding 
Disapproves Change 
In Rates on Meats 


I. C. C. Urged to Decide That 
‘Railroads Have Failed 
to Justify Re- 
vision. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public a report pro- 
Examiner John T. 


on April 23 
posed by Attorney 
Money, in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 2595, recommending a find- 
ing by the Commission that the railroads 
have failed to justify a proposed revi- 
sion of rates on fresh meats and packing 
house products including lard substitutes 
and vegetable cooking oils, in straight 
and mixed carloads, between points in 
southwestern territory to Kansas City, 
Mo.; St. Louis, Mo., and Mississippi River 


| crossings south thereof and Chicago, Il, 


and points beyond basing thereon, and 
from Western trunk line points to points: 
in the southwest. The schedules, which 
had been suspended, would be canceled, 


according to the examiner’s recommen- 


| dations, without prejudice to the estab- 


lishment of rates on the bases proposed 


in the report. : 

Rates on fresh meats and packing 
house products, in straight and mixed 
carloads, from western trunk line points 
to destinations in Oklahoma and Texas, 
also would be found unreasonable. 

The findings of the Commission will 
be published in the issue of April 26. 

s 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
erasure 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 23 made public rate complaints 
that have been filed with the Commission, 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 19503. The Hill-Lawson Com- 
pany v. Seaboard Air Line Railway et 
al. Alleging unreasonable rate on a car 
of beans from Anthony, Fla., to Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., and asking reparation 
of $78. 

No. 19504. Stoll Oil Refining Com- 
pany v. St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way et al. Alleging unreasonable rate 
on shipments of gasoline from points 
in Louisiana and Arkansas to Louis- 
ville, Ky., and asking reparation of 
$4,023.67. 

No. 19505. American Crate & brian 
Company v. Union Pacific Railroad an 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Alleging overcharge on five carloads of 
box shooks from Denver, Colo., to Sioux 
City, Iowa, and asking reparation of 4 
cents per 100 pounds with interest. 

No. 19506. American Bakeries Com- 
Norfolk & Western Railway et 
al. Alleging unreasonable rate on less 
than carload shipments of condensed 
milk from Chicago, Ill, to Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and asking reparation on 
basis of $1.0412 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

No. 19507. Rumford Chemical Works 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad et al. Asking Commission to 
establish reasonable rates on charred 
filtering bone, in carloads, from Eastern 
points and Canada-to Rumford, R. I. 

No. 19508. Galesburg Horse & Mule 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Alleging unreason- 
able rates and asking reparation on ship- 
ments of horses and mules from points 
in Oklahoma and Texas to Galesburg, Ill. 

No. 19509. Armour and Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Allenging overcharge on ship- 
ments of butter from Winfield, Kan., to 
San Antonio, Tex., and asking repara- 
tion of $222. 

No. 19510. ileier-Dawson Produce 
Company v. Central of Georgia Railway 
Alleging unreasonable rate and 
asking reparation of $146 on carload of 
peaches from Ft. Valley, Ga., to Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Hearings Scheduled 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


287, and the southeastern scale, approved & 


in 74 I. C. C. 419. The Louisville com- 
plainants also seek the elimination of a 
bridge toll of $3 per car. 

Much of the evidence which establishes 
the unlawfulness of the rates. to trunk 
line and New England _ territories is 
equally material to establish the unlaw- 
fulness of the central territory rates. 
It is theréfore unnecessary to discuss 
here at length all the evidence of record 
bearing upon these rates. Certain facts 
having particular xeference to the central 
territory situation will be pointed out. 

The live-stock rates in central terri- 
tory .are based upon a scale prescribed 
in Eastern Live-Stock Case. The rates 
of 1914 had been subjected to a 5 per 
cent increase on October 26, 1914, and 
the adoption of the scale, effective March 
20, 1916, effected greater increases. The 
scale rates were increased 15 per cent 
on May 15, 1918, under our supplemental 
order in The Fifteen Per Cent Case; 25 
per cent, subject to a maximum of 7 
cents, on June 25, 1918, under General 
Order No. 28 of the Director General 
of Railroads; and 40 per cent on August 
26, 1920, under Increased Rates, 1920; 
and were reduced 10 per cent. on July 
1, 1922, under Reduced Rates, 1922. 


To he continued in the issue of 
April 26. 


Hearings in cases pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been assigned as follows: 

May 3, Little Rock, Ark., before Ar- 
kansas Railroad Commission, Finance 
5602. Joint application of St. Louis- 
Southwestern. Railway and Central Are 
kansas & Eastern Railroad to abandon 
line between Rice Junction and Hazen, 
Ark. 

May 5, Washington, Asst. Director 
C. V. Burnside. Finance 5290. Claim 
and supplement of Rural Valley Rail- 
road under Section 204. 

May 6, Washington, oral argument bee 
fore Division 3. No. 18417. Sinclair Re. 
fining Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. 

May 16, Washington, Examiner F. A, 
Law, jr. Finance 3984. Excess income 
of the West Virginia Northern Railroad, 

May 20, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 3. No. 17032. Florence 
Chamber of Commerce v. Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway et al. » 

May Washington, Examiner Care 
ney. Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No, 2891 and first supplement, 
Sugar, import and _ coastwise, from 
Texas gulf ports to Oklahoma, Orig 
inally assigned for April 29, ; 


9° 


ae, 





Aut STATEMENTS Herrin Ane GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY UNL¥ 
* AND WITHOUT ‘COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy. 


Tax 


Refunds 


Treasury Department 
Announces Plans for 
Excise Tax Refunds 


Judicially Held As Illegally 
Collected on Parts 
Accessories 
Autos. 


and 
of 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
certifies to the proper disbursing officer 
that such manufacturer, producer or im- 
porter has. filed with the Commissioner, 
under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secre- 

, tary of the Treasury, a bond in such sum 


and with such sureties as the Commis- | 


sioner deems necessary, conditioned upon 
the immediate repayment 
States of such portion of the amount 
refunded as is not distributed by 
manufacturer, producer, or 
within six months after the date of the 
payment of the refund, 


tion (whether from such. 
producer, importer, or from any 
person) the articles in respect of which 
the refund is “made, as evidenced by the 
‘affidavits (in such form and containing 
such statements as the Commissioner 
may prescribe) of such purchasers, and 
that such bond, in the case of 
allowed after the passage of 
was ‘filed before the allowance 
claim by the Commissioner.” 
Procedure on Claims. 


this act, 


The procedure with respect to claims | 
affected by the foregoing provisions of | 
will | 


law, now on file or filed hereafter 
be as follows: 
The claimant’s 
to the terms of the act and he will be 
requeste »d to advise the Bureau whether, 
in view of the conditions imposed by 
the law, he intends to prosecute the claim 
and comply with the terms imposed. 


vised. 

If the claimant decides to prosecute the 
claim and agrees to furnish the bond and 
proof of distribution required by the law, 
the claim for refund will then be devel- 
oped by the Bureau to the point where 
the amount refundable is determined. 
The manufacturer, producer, or importer 
will be advised of this determina- 
tion and requested to file a bond in an 
amount equal to one and one-half times 
the sum determined to be refundable. 
This bond must be in the form and with 
a surety or sureties approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the pro- 
visions of existing law, and conditioned 
upon the immediate repayment to the 
United States of such portion of the 
amount refunded (interest included) as is 
not distributed by such manufacturer, 


producer, or importer within six months | 


after the date of the payment of the re- 
fund, to the persons who purchased for 
purposes of consumption (whether from 
such manufacturer, producer, importer, 
or from any other person) the articles 
in respect of which refund is made, as 
evidenced by the affidavits of such pur- 
chasers. A corporate surety company, 
duly licensed by the Secretary of the 
Treasurer under the provisions of exist- 
ing law, is preferred as surety on the 
bond. The face of the bond must show 
the effective date and the date executed, 
the full name and address of principal 
and surety, and the rate and total amount 
of the premium charged. All erasures or 
interlineations must be noted above the 
signature of the witnesses as having been 
made before execution of the bond. A 
corporate surety must affix its corporate 
seal. When furnished, the bond will be 
forwarded to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for the attention of the 
Miscelaneous Tax Unit and no warrant 
for any amount allowable shall be is- 
sued unless and until a satisfactory bond 
is filed. 
Bond to Be Examined. 

Upon receipt of the bond it will be 
carefully examined and if found to be in 
proper form and made in accordance with 
the terms of the Act of February 28, 
1927, the claim will be allowed in the 
amount determined to be done. The Com- 
missioner will then make the certificate 
required by the law to the proper dis- 
bursing officer. 

A manufacturer, producer, or importer 
will be furnished with the Treasury war- 
rant in the full amount for which his 
claim has been allowed. Within six 
4 months after the date of payment the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer must 
distribute the proper proportion thereof 
to the persons who purchased the non- 
taxable articles for consumption. If the 
refund allowance includes interest, the 
distribution to the purchasers shall also 
include the proper share of interest due 
in each case. 

The manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter must procure from each consumer 
to whom distribution is made an affidavit, 
for transmission to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in substantially the 
following form, viz: 

Consumer’s Affidavit.—The under- 
signed, being duly sworn, declares that 
during the period , 19—, to —, 
19—, he purchased from (name of seller) 
for purposes of consumption, articles 
manufactured, produced, or imported by 
(name), and with respect to which, ac- 
cording to information and belief, taxes 
were paid as being subject to the provi- 
sions of subdivision (3) of section 600 
of the Revenue Act of 1924, or subdivi- 
sion (3) of section 900 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 or of the Revenue Act of 
1918. 

The undersigned also declares that the 
said manufacturer, producer, or importer 
paid to him on (Date) taxes collected 
under one or more of those laws, in 
the sum of $——, together with inter- 
est in tue sum of $——, the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged. (With 
an affidavit.) 

Date of Payment. 

On or before the expiration ef six 

months after the date of payment of 


| Principal .... «0. 


] | surplus property... 
to the United 


such | 
importer, | 


to the persons | 
who purchased for purposes of consunip- | 
manufacturer, | 
other | 


| Excess of 


a claim | 


ot “the (Checks 


attention will be called | Panama Canal 


| Opp. in Spe. Accts.: 
| War Finance Corp.. 


: : | Alien property 
If he declares his intention not to prose- | n pro} 


cute the claim it will b: rejected, without | 


‘ther i slaimant so ad- | ©. 
further action, and the claimar | Civ.-serv. 


| Inv. 
Gvt. Life Insurance 


| Sinking fund 





THE UNITED 


Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business on April 21, 1927, and made public April 22. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
187,448.05 


RECEIPTS 
ee 
Customs.... $35,384,379.56 $32 
Internal revenue: 
Income tax 
Misc. int. rev 
Mise. receipts: 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 


This Month 


37,786,077.22 
39,218,336.67 


1,882,81 
5,005.45 
962,749.24 
155,328.11 


Interest . 

RK, i securities 
All other 
Trust fund receipts 
(veappropriated for 
investment) 
Proceeds sale 


639, 501. 64 
of 
805,038.31 
Panama Canal tolls, 
GE's ce cee endess 0% 1 
Receipts from mis- 
sources 
to 


cellaneous 
credited direct 
appropriations 


‘ 565,804.69 
Other miscellaneous 


23,887,263.52 
Total ordinary... $141,033,047. 00 
Excess of ordinary 
ceipts 
total ex- 
penditures 
EXPENDITURES 
(Ordinary) 
and war- 
rants paid, ete.) 
Gen. expenditures. . 
Int. on public debt* 
Refund of receipts: 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 


92,265,892.57 


119,755,455.07 
106,660,180.64 


914,835.42 
14,878,569.40 
802,029.49 
33.59 
705,994.02 
397,444.07 
765,721.08 


Railroads 99,75 
Shipping Board 
fds. 
Adj. service certifi- 
cate fund a= 575. 41 
ret. fund. 
of trust funds: 
D. C. Teachers’ Re- 
tirement 

or. Ser. Retirement 
General R. R. Con- 
cingent 


37,111,719.51 
45,565,025.68 


846,086.08 
3,511,262.06 
1,812,078.57 
1,995,774.56 


62 


861,883.40 
18.920,582.2 


$144,676,542.52 


105,659,655. 


1,083,038.5 
16,887,069.7 


389,003. 12 


s0aatnn? 
sla0 


49,976.64 


28,264.45 


2,000.00 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Year 1926 
99 $473,713,812.22 


Fiscal Year 1927 


525. 


$495,029, 


1,687,757,965.30 
522,204,390.95 


1,464,230,424.14 
730,004,115.19 


25,75 


25, 
90, 166,612.41 
55,966,008.14 
30,143,059.34 


26,567,612.81 
90,358,459.68 
47,144,707.52 
61,792,529.85 


119.87 


36,698,488.75 30,035,803.01 


13,856,971.53 17,048,492 


at 


2,571.75 20,950,973.31 19,542,559.46 


2,59 


11,671,259.10 
152,954,089.21 


19,472,697.25 
224 


$3,166,986,774.50 $3 


,077,560,189.19 


327,360,987.23 188,682,489.48 


109,151,970.66 ......02.05 


626,699,645.36 


15,182,877.51 
82,960,522.87 
14,043,809.61 

6,904,865.91 


23,102,633.34 
Sh ty 316, 695. 99 
27,989,081.76 
8,118,980.11 


888,864.47 
¥25,522,858.60 
19,879,060.11 

7357,994.81 


1,708,253.08 
+17,994,017.56 
19,433,619.41 
2,787,117.38 
593.45  $115.487,955.21 
7440,579.64 


119,904,042.3 
11,001,905.65 


I~ = 


857.50 56,183,792.53 29,461,406.25 
195,310.36 
105,067.50 


232,004.35 
108,033.44 
319,385, 


86 342,592.41 





Total ordinary 


from 
repay- 


Purchases 
foreign 
ments 

Received from for- 

eign governments 

Purchases from 

franchise tax re- 

ceipts 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ........ 


96,939.57 $250,303,263.18 $2 
3,525,250.00 


2,410,896,742.49 $2,480,627,899.02 
339,528,400.00  315,322,500.00 


995,000.00 


92,950,000.00 2,310,000.00 


1,231,834.78 
23,810.00 


567,900.69 
49,400.00 





$5,525,250.00 


Total expenditures 
chargeable against 


ordinary receipts. .$233,296,939.57 $253,8 


$4,544,050.14, respectively. 
+ Excess of credits (deduct). 


$428,729,044.78 $408,249,800.69 


28,513.18 $2,859,625,787.27 $2,888,877,699.71 
Receipts and expenditures foe June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
* The figures for the month include $107,677.84 and for the fiscal year 1927 to 
date $2,057,419.80 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, 
and for the corresponding period last year the figures include $355,248.77 and 


In accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $116,000,000 


available January 1, 1927, 


and interest on investments in the fund due on that date 


amounting to $7,400,000, were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating 
$123,400,000 face amount, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; 
$25,800,000 face amount of one-year 4 per cent Treasury certificates of the adjusted 
service series held in the investment account were redeemed as of January 1, 1927, 
and the proceeds reinvested in an equal face amount of like kinds of obligations. 


See adjusted service obligations under public-debt receipts and expenditures. 


The 


difference between the amount appropriated and amount charged under ordinary ex- 
penditures above is due to variations in the a cash balance ae Say eet Seer: 


Specialists on Tax 
Problems Are Named 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the Joint Committee and to submit re- 
ports and recommendations. The mem- 
bers of the Board, he stated, would act 
without compensation other than ex- 
penses necessarily incurred, and particu- 
lar subjects, according to the plan, are to 
be submitted to them for their study. 

The Advisory Committee is expected to 
meet in Washington early in the autumn. 
The date has not been determined. Chair- 


man Green will return from Iowa in time. 
to confer with them. 


Three Railroads Ask 
Claims Be Reopened 


The Bingham & Garfield Railway, the 
Ray & Gila Valley Railway and the Ne- 
vada Northern Railway have petitioned | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a reopening and hearing and argu- 
ment in Finance Dockets Nos. 2500, 
2501 and 2502 in which the Commission 
dismissed the claims of these roads for 
reimbursement of deficits sustained dur- 
ing the period of Federal control after 
the refund, the manufacture 
or importer must deliver to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, to whom the tax 
was originally paid, (1) the original affi- 
davits furnished by purchasers as evi- 
dence of receipt of taxes and interest, 
(2) a certified check, drawn in favor of 
the collector, for the balance of the 
amount refunded to him and interest al- 
lowed, not distributed to purchasers, and 
(3) a suitable letter of explanation. The 
collector will forward the affidavits and 
letter of explanation to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue with an ap- 
propriate report, 

The Commissioner shall not release 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
from liability under his bond unless and 
until the Bureau is in receipt of evi- 
dence establishing that the entire amount 
refunded, including interest, has been 
properly accounted for as having been 
distributed to the purchasers or as hav- 
ing been repaid to the collector. 


r, producer, 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| Beep Recorded ta 8 Recorded in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to indsvidual accounts by banks 
in leading cities, as reported to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the week ending 
April 20, 1927, and announced April 23, 


aggregated $12,488,000,000 or 4.7 per cent | 


the total $13,106,000,000 


ported for the precedidndg week. 

Total debits for the week under re- 
view are $224,000,000 or 1.5 per cent 
below those for the week ended April 21, 
1926. New York City reported a re- 
duction of $256,000,000, Detroit $47,000,- 
000, Philadelphia $30,000,000 and Boston 

$28,000,000, while Chicago reported an 
increase of $52,000,000, San 
$31,000,000 and Cleveland $21,000,000. 

Aggregate debt is for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $11,- 


below of re- 


717,882,000, as compared with $12,319,- | 


141,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
962,925,00 for the week ended April 21, 
1926. 
they had been relinquished by 
road Administration, under Section 

of the Transportation Act. 

The petition says that the Commis- 
sion on February 9, 1922, in Finance 
Docket No. 1600, construed the statute 
to apply to a “deficit” meaning a de- 
ficiency or decreases in income under 
private operation in the Federal control 
period as compared with the average in- 
come for corresponding portions of the 
test period preceding Federal control, 
on which the compensation of the rail- 
roads taken over by the Government was 
based. 

On this basis, these roads and others, 
the petition says, filed claims aggregat- 
ing about four million dollars, but on 
October 17, 1925, the Commisison over- 
ruled and reversed its previous decisions 
and dismissed the claims of petitioners, 
holding that the word “deficit” should 
be given its ordinary significance. 

It is stated that this was done with- 
out according petitioners a hearing and 
that the Commission’s “conflicting deci- 
sions have destroyed the effect of each 
other, so that neither can be said to con 


stitute the law even for the Commission 
itself.” 


€ 


the Rail- 
204 


2,419.58 | 


143,444,186.18 | 


| intrastate rates is lef 


; the 


| of the 
| southwest, 
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STATES DAILY: 


Government 


Receipts 


Revision Is Or dered 
Of Entire Southwest 
Structure of Rates 


Conditions Reporied Chaotic | 
by I. C. C.s; Changes Af- 
fect Cominodities 
Generally. 


[Continued froin Page 1.] 
rail group rates from and to north At- | 
lantic ports and interior points via south 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports are 
prescribed. 

Commodity List 

Practically all comm 
manufactured articles, 
including no basic com 
materials, such 
or the like. 





| 


Offered, 

ies, principally 
affected, but | 
nodities or raw | 
as grain, sand, lumber, 


are 


“The report émanaics from Commis- | 
sioner Lewis and is unanimous. While | 
principally it covers the interstate rates, 
intersttae rates are found to be unduly 
preferential and to discriminate unjustly 
against interstate commerce where and 
to the extent that they are relatively | 
lower than the approved interstate rates. 
justment of the | 

in the first in- 

nisisons and to | 
in acordance with the cus- 
practice. The effective date of 
order covering the interstate rates 
is December 5, upon 60 days’ notice. 


“The necessary rez 
stance, to the State C 
the railroads, 
tomary 


the most im- 
issued by the 
ars and is the 


“The decision is onc of 
portant and voluminous 
Commission in its 40 y<« 
result of a series of hearings and nearly ! 
two years’ study and analysis of evi- | 
dence. It reveals the chaotic condition 
present rate structure in the 
and that the tariffs are com- 
plicated, ambiguous and 

“Many existing rates for given 
tances are found to be two or 
times as high in one part of the territory 
as in other parts, notwithstanding that 


dis- 


transportation conditions are found to | 


be substantially similar throughout the 
southwest and western and southern 
Kansas and southern Missouri. 

“The Commission holds that in order | 
to enable each city or town to obtain 
the share of trade to which its advantage | 
of location entitles it, a general read- | 
justment of. all of the rates is necessary 
on a comprehensive plan which will en- 
able tariffs to be simplified and will af- 
ford the shippers like rates for like 
services. The decision probably goes 
further in the direction of abolishing rate 
inequalities and bringing about simpli- 
fied tariffs than any one previous de- 
cision. 


“In meeting the charges of undue prej- | 
udice and preference, the Commission has | 


abolished the extensive socalled Texas 
Commonpoint territory, although limited 
groupings are authorized. In meeting 


unsatisfactory. | 


| Banks had a total of $78,008,304.11 
| direct loans and rediscounts as of April 


three | 





these charges the Commission has also 
placed contiguous parts of Kansas and | 
Missouri on a parity with Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 
Several Complaints Disposed Of. 
“The decision made public today orig- 
inated in several complaints of unrea- 


sonable rates and of discrimination and | 


preference as between competitors, prin- | 
cipal among which were the complaints 
filed by the Oklahoma Commission and 
the associated northeastern Texas cities, 
including Dallas, Fort Worth and Paris. 

“For the four 
distance scale of first-class interstate 
is prescribed, applicable to both single 
and joint line hauls. It has 
progression, but will average on the 
whole about 10 per cent higher 
the class scale recently prescribed by 
the Commission for the southeast. 

“The same scale is approved for Kan- 
sas and southern Missouri, except those 
portions within approximately 
of the Missouri river cities, for 
a scale about 7 per cent lower 
proved. 

“A new rate structure is provided. It 
consists of 10 class and nine commodity 
scales. 

“The construction 


is 


is such that addi- 
be inserted as found 
necessary. Maximum rea- 
sonable rates on about 38> particular com- 
modities are prescribed by assignment 
of the commodities to certain of 
class scales or certain of the nine 
modity scales. 

“Distance scale arbitraries are 
addition to the rates in 
socalled Texas differential territory 


com- 


pro- 


and 


southwestern States a | 


a different | 


than | 


150 miles | 
which | 
ap- | 

| and defined territories to Texas, and from 


the | 


the | 


on the Rock Island line between Tex- | 


as 
as for financially weak lines. 
Short-Line Application. 
“The scales are to be applied to short- 


well | 


i line distances, except that points of origin | 


and destination may be grouped where | 


the hauls exceed 150 miles, the group 


| rates to represent fair averages of the 


point-to-point scale rates and the groups 
of points to be graded in size as dis- 
tances increase. 

“With one notable evception, the Com- 
mission’s conclusions differ principally 
in form and detail from those in 
report heretofore proposed by Examiner 
Disque. The exception is that specific 
through rates between the Southwest 
and the socalled defined territories be- 
yond the rivers are prescribed for ap- 
plication over the rail routes the 
ocean and rail routes. 

“Among the commodities on which 
specific carload rates are prescribed are 
agricultural implements, bagging and 
ties, bags and bagging, coffee, canned 
goods, fertilizer, iron and steel articles, 
sugar, soap, starch, live and dressed poul- 
try, butter and eggs, wooden barrels and 
kegs, cotton fabrics, fruits and vege- 
tables, furniture, glass bottles, roofing 
materials, syrup and molasses and vine- 
gar. 

‘The readjustment prescribed to, from 
and between points in the Southwest in- 
volves both reductions and increases. The 
removal of the undue prejudice to Okla- 
homa and the undue preference of Kan- 
sas and southern Missouri will involve 


and 


| ticles embraced 


the | 


| ticles 


| 
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Intermediate Credit Banks Report Loans 


And Rediscounts of $78,008,304 April 16 


Agricultural Credit Corporations Lead in Amuont of Re- 


discounts | With 


The 12 Federat Intermediate Credit 


in 


16, the Federal Farm Loan Board has 
just announced. 
The Board classified 
counts as follows: 
Agricultural credit corporatons, 
168,629.68; national banks, 


the total redis- 


$28,- 


$14,555.19; 


Direct Loans 
$1,200.000.00 
3 78 5,673 
210, 0 00.00 


i a MUEAN IL. 4.2920 Slo<s SUNN 4s 
See SOMME 60d v6. ce be desea 
WY OMI 6 5B OREN EN Reece 
4. Louisviile 
. New Orleans 
6. St. Louis . 

. St. Paul 
Ja WIESEL 6-6) 5. 6.6 blirkl ved. Neeeece 
Ws IO LCMAONL VN bie Sota} Veen 

EUs AOUBCON 6. oe 6 Fade cures ead 

- Berkeley 

2. Spokane 


REO iesy ete es 


CLASSIFICATION 
Agri. Credit 
District. Cor pei 
. Springfield. 
2. Baltimore 
3. Columbia... 
. Louisville... 
5. New Orleans 
> St. Louis... 
5 ee Ee OULS sa 
. Omaha 
+ WICKHG..<. 
. Houston.... 
. Berkeley.... 
2. Spokane.... 


‘ 562,17 76, 95 
2,984,499.50 


»262,923.78 


28,168 ,629.68 


Classification of direct 

Tobacco—Springfield, 
timore, $3,591,673.43; 
335.68; total, $6,120,009.11. 

Canned fruit and vegetables—Berke- 
ley, $1,014,171; Spokane, $180,000; total, 
$1,194,171. 

Raisins—Berkeley, $5,000,000. 

Wool—Omaha, $4,735; Spokane, $73,- 
253; total, $77,628. 

Cotton—Columbia, 
ville, $35,000; New 


loans: 
$1,200,000; Bal- 
Louisville, $1,328,- 


$3,210,000; 


Louis 
Orleans, $5,7 


33,- 
some increases in rates between points 
in these States and between those States 
and other portions of the country. 

“On the other hand, many of the rates 
found reasonable to and from Kansas and 
southern Missouri, particularly on traffic 
from or to the great manufacturing 
area in the Central and Middle Atlantic 
States, are lower than the present rates, 
somewhat materially.” 

See Values of Report. 

The report itself, which is dated April 
5, contains 479 printed pages. It is di- 
vided into many parts dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the case, 

The findings are summarized in the syl- 


| labus of the report, the full text of which 


is as follows: 

1. Transportation conditions through- 
out the Southwest found to be substan- 
tially similar and not generally less fa- 
vorable than in Kansas, Nebraska or 
southern Missouri. 


2. Class and commodity rates applying | 


to, from, or between points in the South- 
west and _ Kansas-Missouri _ territory 


| found to be in generally chaotie condition, 


and the tariffs there applying compli- 
cated and unsatisfactory. Comprehen- 
sive system of rates based on distance, 
and embodying uniform class percen- 
tages so adjusted as to permit greater 
carload movement on class rates, needed 


| to correct the situation. 


3. As to all-rail 
homa, Arkansas, western Louisiana, 
Kansas - Missouri territory, Missouri 
River cities, Mississippi River gateways, 


traffic from Okla- 


Texas to Oklahoma, Arkansas, and west- 
ern Louisiana, the Texas common-point 
rates on articles embraced in No. 14880 


found to result in undue prejudice to the | 


complaining northeast Texas cities and 
in undue preference of other 
points to the south and west, 
the Houston-Galveston group, 
cated. 

4. All-rail class and commodity rates 
on articles embraced in No. 14880 from 
Mississippi River gateways, Missouri 
River cities, Kansas-Missouri territory, 
and defined territory to Texas, 
homa, Arkansas, and western Louisiana, 
found to result in undue prejudice to the 
complaining northeast Texas cities and 


including 
as indi- 


| in undue preference of points in Okla- 
| homa, Arkansas,*and western Louisina, 


as indicated, 
Perjudicial to Oklahoma. 

5. Class and commodity rates on ar- 
in No. 135385 between 
Mississippi River gateways, Missouri 
River cities, and defined territories, on 


| one hand, and points in Oklahoma and in 


Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, designated por- 
tion of Missouri, and western Louisiana, 
on the other., found to result in undue 
prejudice to Oklahoma and in undue pref- 


erence of the other named States or parts | 


of States as indicated. 

6. Class and commodity rates on ar- 
embraced in No. 13535 between 
Oklahoma and designated portions of 
Kansas and Missouri in their relations 
to relatively lower intrastate rates with- 
in those portions of Kansas and Missouri, 
found to result in undue prejudice and 
preference and in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce is indicated. 

7. Class and commodity rates on arti- 
cles embraced in No. 13535 betwen Okla- 
homa and Texas, and on articles em- 
braced in No. 14416 from Little Rock, 
Ark., to Texas, in their relations to rela- 
tively lower rates between Shreveport, 
La., and Texas, and from Shreveport to 
Texas, respectively, found to result in 
undue prejudice and preference as in- 
dicated. 

8. Class and commodity 
ticles embraced in No. 


rates on ar- 
14880 between 


$30,059, 262. 13 3 


National 
3anks 


$950.00 


$14,555.19 


Texas ! 


Okla- | 


$28, 168, 629. 


+ State banks, $563,368.80; 
companies, $19,165,830.26; savings 
and trust companies, $36,658.05. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Statement of rediscounts, direct loans, 
and advances upon the respective com- 
modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, as of April 16, 1927 

| by reports to the Federal 


, shown 
Farm Loan 


—¢ Board: 


tediscounts 
$452,703.67 
1,259,324.47 
8,439,530.01 
234,625.26 
5,829,311.07 
1,279,164.20 
5,528,631.58 
4,690,190.89 
1,761,848.54 
7,892,010.14 
67 792,365.04 1 
4,289,337.3 


$47,949,041.98 


Total 
$1,652.703.67 
5,044,997.90 
11,649,530.01 


43 


= 563,1 


2,777 ,629.58 


123.31 


5, 4E 52, 05 97 86 
4,724,120.57 
7,996,848.34 
2,010.14 
262,430.98 
4,594,890.81 
$78,008,304.11 
OF REDISCOUNT. 
State 


L.S. Loans Sav’gs Banks 
Banks 


Companies & Trust Co.’s 


291,939.88 
25,971.81 
54,707.08 

5,740.00 
57,830.00 
68,143.86 


148,343.08 
256,926.91 
82,200.00 
4,690,190.89 
1,324,057.12 
6,829,833.19 
3,807,865.54 
2,026,413.53 
$19,165,830.26 


$563,368.80 $36,658.05 


24; St. Louis, $54,595.22; 
35,000; Berkeley, 
$12,602,222.85. 

Alfalfa seed—Omaha, $29,554.39. 

Rice—St. Louis, $1,443,870; Berkeley, 
$410,099; total, $1,853,969. 

Olive dil—Berkeley, $11,980. 

Wheat—St. Paul, $223,426.28; Wichita, 
$2,700,000; total, $2,923,426.28. 

Coffee—Baltimore, $194,000. 

Prunes—Spokane, $52,300. 

Oklahoma and the complaining northeast 
Texas cities, in their relations to rela- 
tively lower intrastate rates in Okla- 
homa, and on articles embraced in No. 
13535 between Oklahoma and points in 
Texas common-point territory, in their 
relations to relatively lower intrastate 
rates within the latter territory, found 
to result in undue prejudice and pref- 
erence and in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce as indicated. 

9. Class and commodity tates on ar- 
ticles embraced in No. 13535 between 
Oklahoma and points in Texas differen- 
tial territory, in their relations to rela- 
tively lower intrastate rates within the 
differential territory and between that 
territory and Texas common-point terri- 
tory, found to result in undue prejudice 
and preference and in unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce as in- 
dicated. 

Rates Not Unreasonable. 

10. As a whole, intrastate class and 
commodity rates in Texas, in their rela- 
tions to corresponding rates between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Texas, are not shown to 
result in undue prejudice or preference, 
but in some instances, such as rates be- 
tween Houston-Galveston-Beaumont and 
northern and northeastern Texas, the in- 
trastate rates result in undue prejudice, 
to the undue prejudice of shippers and 
receivers in St. Louis territory. 

11. Class and commodity rates on ar- 
ticles embraced in No. 13535 (a) between 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, in their rela- 
tions to relatively lower 
Arkansas, 
Mo., 


Wichita, 
$33,815.39; total, 


on one hand, and St. Louis, 
Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, 


and western Louisiana in their relations 
to relatively lower rates between west- 
ern Louisiana, on one hand, and St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo., and Memphis, on 
the other; and (c) between 
and Texas, in their relations to relatively 
lower rates between Texas, on one hand, 
and St. Louis and Memphis, 


preference as indicated. 

12. Class and commodity rates on ar- 
ticles enibraced in No. 14880 (a) between 
the complaining northeast Texas cities 
and points in western Louisiana other 
than New Orleans-and Shreveport, in 
their relations to relatively lower rates 
between western Louisiana, on one hand, 
and Memphis, Tenn., and St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo., on the other, and (b) 


between the complaining cities and Ar- | 


kansas 
lower 
hand, 


in their relations to relatively 
rates between Arkansas, on one 
and Memphis, Kansas City, St. 


found to result in undue prejudice and 
preference as indicated. 

13. Class and commodity rates on arti- 
! cles embraced in No. 13535 between Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, and on articles 
embraced in No. 1480 between Arkansas 
and the complaining northeast Texas 
| cities, in their relations to relatively 
lower intrastate rates within Arkansas, 
found to result in undue prejudice and 
preference and in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce as_ indi- 
cated. 

14. Class and commodity rates on arti- 
cles embraced in No. 13535 between Okla- 
homa and western Louisiana, and on arti- 
cles embrced in No. 14880 between west- 
ern Louisiana and the complaining north- 
east Texas, cities, in their relations to 
relatively lower intrastate rates in west- 
ern Louisiana, found to result in undue 
discrimination against interstate 
merce as indicated. 

15. Ocean-rail rates between north 
| lantiec ports and interior trunk-line 
j; eastern defined territory points, on 


com- 





At- 
and 
one 


1,597,960.94 | 


on the other; | 
found to result in undue prejudice and | 


Louis, and New Orleans, on the other, ! 


live-stock loan | 
banks | 





tania ea 





| China 


| China 


; Cuba 


| Newfoundland (dollar) 
| South America: 

} Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis). 
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PAGE 


Agricultural 
Credits 


Foreign Exchange | 


{By Telegraph.] 

New York, April 23.—- The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

April 23, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 


| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
| United States, 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
| in the N 


we have ascertained and 
ew York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department: 
Country 

Europe: 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria (lev) ‘ 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone)... 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark).. 
Greece (drachma)... 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (neseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 


(schilling) 
(belga) 3 
.007230 
.029615 
.2667 

4.8557 
.025209 
0392 
.2370 
.013814 
-4000 
1749 
0527 
.2581 
.1149 
0511 
006391 
1745 
“sks 
-19238 
.017576 


(Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar) 

China (Mexiean dollar) .. 
China (Tientsin or Pe writes dol. x 
China (Yuan dollar). 

India (rupee).. 

Japan (yen).. 
Singapore (S. 8S.) 


.6500 
-6388 
.6200 
6542 
4978 
4566 
4408 
4383 
3611 
4733 
5596 


China 


| North America: 


Canada (dollar) 0012 
(peso)... 1.000406 
.467500 


998750 


Mexico (peso) 


.9618 
1180 
Chile 1203 


Uruguay 


(peso) 
(peso).. 


Railroads Granted eel 
To Intervene in Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued orders permitting the Atlantic 
Coast Line, Southern and Seaboard Air 
Line railways to intervene and be treated 
as parties to the proceedings on the 
application of the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway for authority to construct and 
operate lines of electric railway from 
Spartanburg, S. C., to Gastonia, N. C., 
53 miles, and from Charlotte to Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 75 miles. The applica- 
tion had previously been set for hear- 
ing on April 22 and the company has 
filed a motion asking the Commission 
to hold that it has no jurisdiction on the 
ground that the line is to be electrically 
operated. 


hand, and points in Kansas and in the 
Southwest, including Texas differential 
territory, on the other, via south Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports, found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial and preferential 
as indicated. Maximum reasonable and 
nonprejudicial rates prescribed. Findings 
in Rates to Southwestern Destination, 95 


| I. C. C. 188, that ocean-rail rates via Gulf 


ports should not exceed 80 per cent of 
combinations on those ports and should 
include marine insurance, overruled. 

16. Tariffs naming one-factor through 
rates between interior trunk-line and 


| eastern defined-territory points and the 


Southwest and Kansas-Missouri territory 


| without concurrence of the rail lines to 
| the north Atlantic ports, found unlawful. 


17. All-rail class and commodity rates 
on articles embraced in these proceedings 
should be on same level throughout the 
Southwest and designated portion of 
Kansas-Missouri territory; and on stand- 
ard railway lines in a single scale of 
first-class distance rates should be used 


| as basis for maximum reasonable inter- 
rates between | 


state rates within those areas. 
18. Class rates and commodity rates 


| on various individual articles for inter- 
La., on the other; (b) between Oklahoma | 


state application from, to, and between 


| points in the Southwest and Texas differ- 


| ential territory, and between points in 


| those 


Oklahoma ! 








prejudice and preference and in unjust |! 


| to the carrier. 


territories and points 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
found unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed reasonable maximum rates 
prescribed. 

19. Distance or group arbitraries pre- 
scribed for application between, from, 
and to points on Forth Smith & Western 
Railway, the arbitraries to accrue wholly 
Procedure for other short 
or weak lines seeking authority to estab- 
lish rates higher than standard scale 
prescribed. 

20. Distance computed over the short- 
est routes over which carload traffic can 
be moved without transfer of lading re- 
quired to be used in computing rates 
under the distance scales prescribed or 
approved. 

21. Reasonable maximum bridge arbi- 
traries or crossing allowance for Missis- 
sippi River crossings authorized. 

22. Defendants authorized to cancel 
existing less-than-carload classification 
exceptions and commodity rates applica- 
ble to and from the Southwest and to 
substitute prescribed class rates, subject 
to western classification ratings, 

23. Manner for removing the undus 
prejudice and preference as between pere 
son or localities and the unjust discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce 
found to exist, prescribed. 

24. Applications for fourth-section ree 
lief assigned for hearing in these pro- 
ceedings demed to extent they are in- 
volved, but upon seasonable applications 
by defendant consideration will be given 
to entry of orders granting relief from 
long-and-short-haul provision of fourth 
section as indicated. 
Complaints in Nos. 
and 17542 dismissed. 

26. Prior report in Investigation and 
Suspension Dockets Nos, 2097 and 2271, 
95 I. C. C. 188; in Investigation and Suse 
pension Docket No. 1769 and in Nos, 
14592 and 14695, 96 I. C. C. 19; and in 
No, 14717, 96 I. C. C. 303, 


in other 


25. 


15217, 15281, 
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Problems Arising Under New 
Statutes Are Taken to 
the Supreme Court 
on Appeal. 


The Supreme Court 
States has -been called upon to decide 
two questions of patent law, relative to 
the practice of the Patent Office under 
the applicable statutes. 

These questions were certified the 
higher court by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in the 
case of Overland Motor Company v. 
Packard Motor Car Co. and Wire Wheel 
Corporation of America, No. 285, the 
lower court having been unable to decide 
the points in issue. Arguments in the 
case were heard by the Supreme Court 

April 21. 

The questions certified are as follows: 

“Question No. 1. Did the applicant, 

in canceling the claim which was finally 

rejected May 20, 1911, abandon such 

claim or estop himself from thereafter 

seeking it through a new application?” 
Second Question Stated. 

“Question No. 2. In the absence of any 
other excuse for lapse of time between 
Patent Office actions and responses 
thereto, than that the applicant was 
exercising a statutory right (R. S. Sec. 
4894, amended, setting the limit of 
one year for response). may the bill of 


of the United 


to 


on 


as 


complaint be dismissed for want of 
equity because of long pendency in the 
Patent Office?” 

The Cowles patent, No, 1105567, In 


assigned to the respond- 
ent, was granted July 14, 1914, the appli- 
cation for which filed August 6, 
1912, as a division of an earlicr applica- 
tion, filed September 6, 1901. The re- 
spondent in the District Court had filed a 
of the 


uestion, later 
q 


was 


bill in equity for infringement of t 
patent by the petitioner, the District 
Court sustaining the patent and finding 


it infringed. 

As to question No. 2. Melville Church, 
on behalf of the Overland Motor 
pany, contended to the Court that “where 
a patentee may, by his course 
in the Patent Office, through a long pe- 
riod of time, without other excuses than 
that afforded by literal compliance with 
the statute, disentitle himself to relief in 
a court of equity.” 

Delayed Responses. 
was said, had delayed 
rulings of the Pat- 
different occasions, 
offering no excuse 


Mr. 
his responses to the 
ent Office, on seven 
more than 11 months, 
therefor, 
statutory limit of one year. 
6, 1912, it was explained, after 


Cowles. it 


On August 
the only 


yemaining claim in the paplication of 
September 6, 1901, directed tq the sub- 


ject matter in issue, had been rejected, 
the applicant, without any direction or 
suggestion by the Patent Office to do so, 
filed a dvision of the application, claim- 
ing the subject matter in issue, a patent 
for the ‘subsequent application being 
granted on July 14, 1914. 

During this time, it 
embodiments of the invention, represent- 
ing the independent of others, had 
been publicly disclosed in trade journals 
and in certain British patents granted to 


was said, other 


work 


others, and had been put in actual use 
abroad before the issue of the patent in 
suit “Upon such state of facts,” it was 


argued, “we respectfully submit that the 
Court below, sitting as a court of equity, 
is fully justified in refusing to the plain- 
tiffs the equitable relief injunction 
and accounting prayed for in the bill of 
complaint. The to both ques- 
tions, it was contended, should be in the 
affirmative. 
Grounds 


by 


answer 


Are Outlined. 

The following grounds were urged 
upon which the second question should 
be answered in the affirmative: 1. “Courts 
of equity constantly refuse to enforce 
even statutory rights where, from the 
course of conduct of the plaintiff, it ap- 
pears to be inequitable unconscion- 
able especially where a remedy 
at law is available to the plaintiff;” 2 
“Courts of equity sometimes give equi- 
table relief under statute in cases not 
specifically provided for by terms of the 
statute, where it found that general 
principles of equity demand such action”; 


and 
to do so, 


a 


is 


but always keeping within the | W! 
withdrawn 
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Furnace 


Feeders 


Examiner of Patents Overruled in Rejecting 


Decision Sustained 
As to Another Claim 


Examiners-in-Chief Uphold In- 
ventor’s Contention of Nov- 


elty in Device. 


APPLICATION oF P, EDUARD GELDHOF; DE- 
CISION EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1624726 was issued to P. Edu- 
| ard Geldhof April 12, 1927, for Garment 

Pressers, on application 441931, filed Feb- 

ruary 2, 1921, 

Dodge & Sons for appellant. 


Com- | 


of conduct | 


Claims to a piping system for steam 
garment pressing machines (except one 
claim anticipated by a British patent) 
were allowed by the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Henry, Skinner and Fouts) in an opin- 
ion reading in full as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of all claims of the application, five 
in number. Claims 1 and 5 are repro- 
duced as illustrative: 

“1, In a garment press, the combina- 
tion of a pressing element having a per- 
forated pressing surface and a heating 
chamber; a suction conduit in communi- 
cation with the pressing surface of said 
element; and means for passing a heat- 
ing medium to and through said cham- 
ber and through the action of the heat- 
ing medium discharged from said cham- 
ber effecting a suction in the conduit. 
or steam garment 
means to 
and 


A piping system f 
pressing machines comprising 
supply steam to circulate within 
heat the pressing member said ma- 
chine, said pressing member having a 
perforated pressing surface, a discharge 
pipe to carry the steam away from the 


of 


pressing member, a valve included in the | 


discharge pipe, an ejector included in the 
discharge 
necting an 
ber, whereby when the 
to discharge steam from the, pressing 
member through the ejector * suction 
will be induced through the aforesaid dis- 
charge pipe and perforated pressing sur- 
face.” 

The references relied on are: 

Spencer, 15 Jan. 6, 1920; 
Br. 3703, Feb. 14, 1912. 


pressing mem- 
valve is opened 


ejector and 


Pater- 


26982, 


son, 


| Economy in Operation 


Claimed for Device 


The invention claimed relates to gar- 


ment presses and particularly to a con- 
| struction of one of the pressing elements 


whereby it is readily heated and moisture 
from the garment being 


pressed. To this end the pressing ele- 


| ment is provided with a heating chamber 


and a perforated pressing surface. Means 
is provided in the shape of pipes con- 
nected to the heating chamber for sup- 


plying and withdrawing the heating 
medium, in the specific embodiment 
shown. steam. A suction conduit is In 


t 


| better 


communication with the perforated press- 
ing surface and is connecied at its dis- 
charge end to the pipe for the With- 
drawal of steam from the heating cham- 
ber. At this point of connection an ejec- 


tor tube is located in the steam with- 


pipe, and a suction pipe con- } 


Ciecccrencteaeneenentamanaasiccns Sm 








drawal pipe the effect being to create | 


suction in the conduit and withdraw mois- 
ture from the garment being pressed 


| that, 


through the perforated pressing surface. | 


It is appellant’s contention that through 
the construction described he secures a 
pressing action and an economy 
of steam over prior art devices. 

The reference mainly rélied on in the 
the appealed claims is the 


rejection of 


| Spencer patent acknowledged in appel- 


and 3, “delay in asserting or prosecut- 
ing rights is a ground for refusal of 
equitable relief.” 

As to the second question, it was ar- 
gued on behalf of the petitioner that Mr. 
Cowles was estopped by his failure to 
appeal from the rejection of the claim 
in the first application from securing a} 
patent on the claim by a subsequent di- 
vided application. ‘His failure to take 


an appeal in the first application,” it was 
stated, “rendered the question of 
entability ves adjudicata and estopped 
him from trying out the same question 
in the second application.” 
Claim was Cancelled. 
The claim in the first Cowles applica- 


pat- | 


patentable up to that time. “The appli- 
cant had precisely the same right to 
transfer the claim in controversy to 
divisional application,” Mr. Davis argued, 
at the ‘final rejection’ stage of the pro- 
ceeding as at any other. 


application made upon the ,applicant’s 


| the tax was assessed, 
| preciation, 


| illegally 


lant’s specification. The main differ- 
ence upon which appellant relies to dis- 
tinguish the claims over the Spencer 
patent is in the fact that he employs the 
steam for heating the chamber when it 
is exhausted to create suction to with- 
draw moisture from the garment whereas 
in the reference live steam from the main 
steam supply pipe is employ ed to create 
the suction. There another distinc- 
tion which should be noted. The steam 
employed to heat the heating chamber 


is 


of the reference is not exhausted as 
steam. One page 2 of the specification 
of the patent it is stated that the mois- 


ture of condensation which may accumu- 
late in the chamber 6, the heating cham- 
ber, is drawn off at intervals when neces- 
sary through a drainage pipe 19. The 
point just noted is of some importance in 
view of the theory of rejection employed 
by the examiner, It is admitted that the 
appealed claims are not met by the Spen- 
cer patent. However, the examiner 
holds that the only distinction brought 
out in the claims over the reference is 
in the employment of exhaust steam 
rather than live steam to create suction 
in the conduit for withdrawing moisture 
from the garment and such employment | 
is taught by the British patent. 


Examiner's Contention 
Overruled on Appeal 
We think it is hardly fair to say that ; 


the employment of exhaust steam rather 
than live steam the only distinction 


is 


| involved in most of the appealed claims. 


In appellant’s construction the steam 
employed to heat the heating chamber 
of the pressing element is the steam 
which creates the suction and this fact 
brought out more or less. definitely 
all of the ere claims except 


is 
in 


Court Asked to Define 
Income From Mining 


Appeal Made That Certain 
Receipts Constitute Re- 
turn on Capital. 


The 
from 


the 
operations, after 
the deduction of expenses and losses, but 
without 


question whether proceeds 


mining and oil 


a deduction for depletion and 


| depreciation, constitute income or a re- 


turn on capital was presented to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for 
decision when the 


ments April 21 


court heard argu- 
in the case of the 
United States, petitioner, v. Charles A. 
No. The arguments were 


continued on April 22 


on 


Ludey, 289. 


This question arose in the determina- 
the income 
and excess profits taxes alleged to have 
1917, 


tion of amount of Federal 
assesed and collected for 
a claim the refund of such 
had been filed by the taxpayer 
and denied by the Commissioner of In- 
On 
the decision of the Commissioner 
to the Court of Claims, that court held 
determining the gain or 


after for 


taxes 
ternal Revenue. taken 


an appeal 


from 
in loss 
resulting from the sale of the properties 
in this upon which sale 
depletion and de- 
either sustained or allowed in 


involved case, 


| previous years, should be disregarded. 


a! 


” The divisional | 


own motion, it was contended, stands | 
upon the same footing as one made at 
the instance of the Patent Office. 


The doctrine of res adjudicata as to 
patents, counsel for the respondent main- 


tained, applies only in cases where three 


conditions are present: “(1) a prior ad- 
judication; (2) a subsequent and dis- 
tinet proceeding—e. g. a new, not a divi- 
sional application; (3) an identical is- 
sue.” None of these conditions, it was 
stated, appears in this case. 


Liable To No Penalty. 
As to the second question, it was con- 


Two Methods Used. 


respondent, in determining the 
on the sale of the prop- 
erty did not deduct the amount of de- 
pletion of the oil reserve or the de- 
preciation of the physical equipment and 
improvements on the property, and so 
determined that he had sustained a loss. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, on the 
other hand, did deduct for the deple- 
tion and depreciation from the value of 


The 


gain or loss 


the property when obtained by the re- 
spondent, and thus determined a_ tax- 
able gain from the transaction. 

The case was argued by T. L. Lewis, 
jr. (William D. Mitchell, A. W. Gregg, 
and T. L. Lewis, jr., on the brief) for 

| the petitioner and by Wayne Johnson 
(Wayne Johnson and Mark J. Ryan on 
the brief) for the respondent. 

The case, according to counsel for the 


tended by Mr. Davis that it should be | 
answered in the affirmative, since | 
“Cowles is liable to no penalty, and to! 


no curtailment of his rights, because | 
he, on seven or eight occasions, took 
nearly all the time allowed him by the 


statute for responding to its official ac- 
tions, for he was legally entitled to every 


hour of it.” However, it was argued, the 
responsibility for the delay did not rest 
! with the applicant. No obligation lay 
upon him, it was said, or upon his as- 


tion was canceled, it was explained by 
Frank Parker Davis for the respondent, | 
only after notice was given of intention | 


to file a divisional 
the subject-matter 
given the Patent Office. 


application covering 


of this claim was 


of the claim from the patent applica- 
tion,” Tt was argued, “was a necessary 


step in the regular procedure, prescribed 
by the Rules of Practice of the Patent 
Office, for the dividing of an application.” 

Abandonment, it was contended, is a 
question of fact that is not to be pre- 
sumed, but must be established by clear 
“proof. This proof given, Mr. Davis 
maintained, in the filing forthwith of the 
divisional application for the subject- 
matter of the claim, and by prosecuting 
that divisional application to ua 
ful is 


1s 


Success 
sue, 
\ppheation Divided. 

The division of the application was re- 
sorted the applicant, it was con- 
tended, to expedite the grant of the pat- 
ent for all claims that had been adjudgeg 


io by 


“The withdrawal | 


| of 


to explain why, on a number of 
he delayed nearly a year the 
filing of responses to the Examiner’s re- 
jections. 

Respondent’s Contention. 

The Supreme Court has held, the re- 
spondent’s attorney pointed out that 
when the application for a patent has 
been prosecuted “strictly as required by 
the statutes and rules of the Patent Of- 
fice” the rights of the patentee may not 
be denied or diminished, on the ground 
that the delay was prejudicial to either 
public or private interests. To sustain 
the defenses, it was argued, “would be 
to inaugurate a change of practice so 
radical a properly revolu- 
tionary; a 
affect 
patents, 
were 


signee, 


occasions, 


to be termed 
change, moreover, Which 
the validity of thousands 
the applications for which 
prosecuted in accordance with the 
existing and long established rules and 
practices of the Patent Office.” 


would 


| 
| 
| 


petitioner, presented the following ques- 


tion to the court: In determining the 
amount of gain or loss resulting from 
the sale of an oil-producing property, 


should the previous exhaustion by the ex- 
traction and sale of oil (depletion) and 
the previous exhaustion, wear, and tear 
occasioned by the use of physical assets 
(depreciation), as well as the original 
cost, be taken into account? 

As framed by the counsel for 
spondent, the question for the 
mination of the court is as follows: In 
determining the amount of gain or loss 
resulting from the sale of an oil-pro- 
ducing property, should the original cost 
of property be in any 
amount (or the sales price be increased) 
by reason of the extraction and sale of 
oil or by reason of exhaustion, wear, 
and tear during the period of ownership. 


the re- 
deter- 


such reduced 


Actual Loss Is Denied. 

The sale of the capitul assets did not 
result in an actual loss deductible from 
gross income for the purpose of deter- 
mining net income under the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1916, as amended, 
it was argued by Mr. Lewis for the 
United States, and the statute only pro- 
vides for the deduction of actual losses 
sustained. 

‘The tnerement in the value of properly 
daring Ownership, it 
ized by sale, taxable gain. “The 
amount of such incremcnt can not be 
determined except by adjusting the cost 
of the property with reference to physi- 


was said, when real 


is 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


0 | 
| 
| 





! aminer. 
the upper pressing member that is made | 


Four Claims for Garment Pressing Machine 


Piping Said to Give 
Economy in Operation 


Method of Using Steam Found 
Not Anticipated by British 
Invention. 


claim 3. Moreover, we are not satisfied 


that the British patent would teach 
a modification of the structure of 
the Spencer apparatus so as to 
mect appealed claims 1, 2, 4 and 5. 


The British patent is for an ironing ma- 
chine and steam is not supplied at all to 
the member or members which must be 
taken as corresponding to the pressing 
element of the claims under considera- 
tion. 
plied to the so-called pressing heads cor- 
responding to the head 2 of the Spencer 
patent. The specification of the British 
patent is not clear as to the manner in 
which the exhaust steam from the pres- 
ser heads serves to create suction in the 
hollow heads from which moisture is to 
be drawn but this result 


some manner, 


is in 
However, since the lower 
presser members in the British patent are 
not supplied with steam for heating pur- 
poses it is clear that such 
not respond to the limitation in claims 
1, 2, 4 and 5 to the effect that the medium 
which heats the pressing member also 
effects suction in the conduit. The ex- 
aminer holds with respect to the re- 
jected claims that it would be an ob- 
vious modification of the Spencer con- 
struction to supply the ejector 
with exhaust steam rather than fresh 
live steam in view of the teachings of 
the British patent. Specifically the ex- 
Aminer proposes to sever the connection 


secured 


between the steam supply pipe 8 and the | 


valve 14 of the Spencer apparatus and 
connect the pipe 19 to the valve. 


Tivo Objections Made 


To Examiner’s Ruling 

There are, we think, two objections to 
this proposed modification of the Spen- 
cer construction. In the first place 


steam is not discharged through the pipe | 
19 as pointed out above and the flow | 


of moisture of condensation would not 
create suction sufficient to dry the gar- 
ment being pressed. Again if the British 
patent be regarded as a teaching refer- 
ence such teaching would lead to an at- 
tempted modification of the upper press- 
ing member of the Spencer patent rather 
than the lower as suggested by the ex- 
It is the exhaust steam from 
use of in the British patent. We note 
in this connection that apparently no pro- 
vision, corresponding to the pipe 19, is 
made for withdrawing the products of 
condensation from the upper member 2 
of the Spencer reference. 


use of exhaust steam irrespective of its 
origin and since it doubtful if the 
British patent 
of the Spencer construction so to 
meet the claims enumerated it our 
view that claims 1, 2, 4 and 5 should be 
allowed. 

Claim 3 is not limited to the heating of 
a pressing member but merely refers to 
a pipe to supply steam to heat the press. 


is 


as 


is 


It seems to us that as drawn claim 3 is | 


broad enough to read on the British 
patent alone in which the steam supplied 
to the upper pressing members may be 
said to heat the press. The steam so 
used is thereafter used to create a suc- 
tion to remove heat and moisture from 
a garment. In its present form claim 3 
should not be allowed. 

The decision of the examiner 
firmed as to claim 3 and reversed as to 
claims 1, 2, 4 and 5. 

November 24, 1925. 


1S 


cal dhnminee which occurred during owner- 
ship. There were physical changes in 
the property involved in this case, for 
the property is not to be considered for 


| tax purposes as are mere legal rights, 


but is to be considered, as in fact it is, 
as oil, machinery and buildings,” it was 
said. 

The physical 
are measured 
pletion 


changes thus 
by 


occurring 
depreciation and de- 
sustained, it was stated. The 
basis for determining the amount of 
loss or gain, it was argued, must be ad- 
adjusted with reference to depletion and 
depreciation. Or if the kasis should not 


be reduced by depletion and depreciation | 


sustained, Mr. Lewis further contended, 
it should at least be reduced by deple- 


tion and depreciation allowed by the 
statutes as a deduction from gross in- 
come. 

“The proceeds from mining and 


operations in excess of expenses and 
losses are income and not in part a re- 
turn of capital,” it was argued by Mr. 
Johnson on behalf of the respondent. 
“Discovery and development may out- 
run depletion. Oil has no fixed situs 
under a particular portion of the earth’s 
surface. It has the power of, self-trans- 
mission and that which is in one’s prop- 
erty today may move or be drawn into 
another’s tomorrow. 
ship in oil until it is actually reduced 
to possession.” 

It is repugnant to reason and the facts, 
it was stated, to say that the proceeds 
from mining operations over expenses 
and losses are anything other than in- 
come. “The purchase of an oil reserve,” 
the respondent’s attorney explained, “is 
not the purchase of a certain number 
barrels The properties involved 
did in character, it was 
argued, and the extraccion, refining and 
sale of oil were not a part of the trans- 
action of purchases and sales of the fees 
and leaseholds, 


of 


of wal,” 


nol Chiauve 





In the British patent steam is sup- | 


———— SSS 
eee 


patent does | 


thereof | 


Since claims | 
1, 2, 4 and 5 are not drawn broadly to the | 


would teach a modification | 


af- | 


oil | 


There is no owner- | 
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The Lyman Mfg. Co. 
Co. Doc. 4463-4464, The Peer- 
Machine Co, v. Bassick 
Co. Doc. 4571-4572, The Bassick Mfg. 
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The O. K. Mfg. Co. et al. Doc. 4601-4766, 
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motive Parts Co. Doc. 4611, The Bassick 
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4612, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. The 
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Court reversed or modified, Mar. 23, 
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Appeal 
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Automatic 
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trict 
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1314996, 


Wilson, Wel ele- 
1490445, 1468- 


1498141, E. C. 
vacor, 1341957, Same, Hoist, 
589. W. W. Wilson, Well elevator, 1486471, 
C. E. Wilcox, Well pipe elevator, 1511699, 
Same, Lock for wel casing elevator, suit 
filed Mar. 10, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. L-82-J, Wilson Oil Tools 
Corp. et al., v. Dunn Mfg. Co. et al. 
1317096. (See 1522980.) 
| 1541957. (See 1314996.) 
1359124, A. M. Springer, Ironing board, 
1369943, J. FE. Springer, Folding table, suit 
filed Mar. 30, 1927, D. C., W. D. Mich. (S. 
| Div.), Doc. 2102, Rid-Jid Products Corps. et 
| al., v. American Woodenware Co. 
1360256, 1528178, E. Anderson, 
opener, suit filed Mars 4, 1927, D. C., S. D. 
Calif, (Los Angesles), Doc. L-79-J, Star 
Can Opener Co. v. National Metal Products 
Co. et al. 

1569943, 


Can 


1359124.) 


(See 















1390747, J. G. Balsillie, Reflector for use 
in light projectors, suit filed Jan. 26, 1925, 
Db. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doce. I-67- 
M, The American Flatlite Co. v. Morrison 
Mfg. Co. et al. Dismissed without preju- 
dice, Mar, 14, 1927. 
1456906. (See 1: 2980.) 
1 159662, (See 1: 34.) 
. (See 15 14996.) 
1 186471. (See 1314996.) 
1490445. (See 1314996.) 
| 1498141, (See 1314996.) 
2 (See 1522980.) 
(See 1314996.) 
| (See 1522980.) 

Roco & Layne, Rtoary pump 
mechanid sm, 1515681, F. H. Palmer, Anti-re- 
versing pump head, -499925, S. N. Hall, 

| Clutch device for pumps, 1456906, J. D. 
|} Noland, Centrifugal pump, 1603548. M. FE. 
Layne, Shaft coupling, 1317096, Palmer & 
Carter, Automatic self plumbing and oiling 
















| pump head, Re. 13467, Wel mechanism, suit 
filed Feb, 10, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles). Doc. L-65-H, Layne & Bowler 
| Corp Peerles Pump Co. et al. 
| 15% 78. (See 1360256.) 
| 1591550, A. E. Rosenthal, Removable foot 
| for supporting legs, suit filed Mar. 30, 1927, 
‘Dp, Cc, N. D. 1. CB. Div.), Doc. 6991, Clarin 
! ‘o. ve Flat Fold Chair Co. 
8 (See 15 
| (See 12: 
te. 15467. (See 15 
| Re, 13,952. (See 1090370.) 
| Re. 14667. (See 1307734.) 
Re, 15095, G. A. Humason, Pump, suit 
| filed Jan, 31, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Doe. L-53-H, T. C. Bannon vy, The 


Southern California Drilling Co. et al. 


16200. (See 1153251.) 


Importe “dl Bells C lassifie “d 
As Bicycle Accessories 


Angeles), 
| Re. 





| ees 
| New York, April 23.-Certain bicycle 
bells in chief vatue of metal, imported 
j by S. I, Kress & Co., are held by the 
| tnited States Castes Court, in a de- 
cision ust hanced down, to have been 
correctly assesscd with duty at the rate 
of 40 per cent ad valorem under para- 


78- | 


Doc. | 





Validity of Gas Tax 
Ar cued on 1 Appee al 


| cinkiaceiin 
State Levy on Sales Attacked 
| as Burdening Interstate 


| Commerce. 


| A State excise tax on gross sales of 
| natural gas, among other commodities, 
sold both within the State and without, 
unconstitutional it 
; burdens and interstate com- 


| is because taxes, 


regulates 


; merce, it was contended before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
April 21. 

This was the position taken by the 


Davis, when arguments were heard by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Hope 
| Natural Gas Company, plaintiff in error 
P. Hall, State 
sioner, al, defendants 
815. The counsel for 
error, Fred O. Blue, 


| 
| 
| 
plaintiff in error as outlined by John W 
| 


v. Grant Tax Commis- 
in error, No. 
the defendants in 


maintained that the 


et 


statute, one passed by the Legislature 
| of West Virginia, as construed by the 
| Supreme Court of Appeals of that State, 
| did not controvert any clause of the 
Federal Constitution. 
Davis Opens Argument. 
Mr. Davis. in opening the argument 


the bill in equity was filed against the 
enforcement of the statute 
on the following grounds: 


in question 
first, that 


merce, 
merce clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion; second, that it deprived the plain- 
tiff in error of without due 
process of law and did not give equal 
protection of con- 
troverted the Fourteenth Amendment; 
third, that constituted 
an arbitrary and illegal classification for 
taxation purposes. 


property 


the laws, and so 


and the 


statute 





The provision of the statute applicable 
to natural gas was cited by Mr. Davis, 
in which it is provided that the tax on 
natural gas shall be one and sevenieen- 
twentieths of one per cent. 

“The measure of this tax,” the statute 
states, “is the value of the entire pro- 
duction in this State, regardless of the 
place of sale or the fact that deliverics 
may be made to points outside of the 
State.” 

Medified By 

On being questioned by members of 
the Court, Mr. Davis explained that the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia had modified the statute to an 
extent by its decision. The Court decreed, 
it was stated, that the tax upon the 
natural gas produced in the State, should 
be based “upon the value thereof within 
the State, and before it enters upon in- 
terstate commerce.” It was further 
held, it was contended that “the differ- 
ence in value of the plaintiff’s gas before 
it enters upon interstate commerce and 
at the point of sale at the State line, 
should be measured by the cost of tvans- 
portation between the two points. 

The Court by its aaneen, it was stated, 


Decision. 





graph 39, tariff act of 1922. “The vrot- 
estant contende for duty arts of 
bicyeles, at but 20 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph $71 of the same act, 
which contention is overruled by Judge 
Fischer, who concludes his opiiion as 
follows: 

“We hold the bievele bells in question 
to be accessories to, rather than parts cf, 
bieycles. The protest is therefore over- 
ruled and judgment order will issue ae- 
cordingly.” 


(Protest 193722-G-2720-26.) 


as } 


| 


for the plaintiff in error, explained that | 


it | 
was a direct burden upon interstate com- | 
and therefore violated the com- | 


‘t merce, 
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|| Claims Are Rejected 
| On ‘Atomized Air’ for 
Feeding of Furnaces 


Examiners -in-Chief Rule 
Terms to Be Misdescrip- 
tive and Not Distin- 
guished. 





APPLICATION OF FrRiepRICH HELBIG; DE- 
CISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
| OFFICE. 
| Patent 1625082 was issued to Fried- 
rich Helbig April 19, 1927, for an Im- 
provement in Method of Heating Fur- 
! naces, on application No. 626644, filed 
March 21, 1925. 
| Karl anaahs 
Hill, for appellant. 
Claims for feeding “Atomized Air” to 


and Robb, Robb and 


fuel of furnace rejected. The opinion 
| of the Examiners-in-Chief (Ruckman, 
; Henry, and Smith) in full, is as follows: 


| This is an appeal from the final re- 
jection of claims 1, 6 and 7, of which 

' the following will serve as examples: 

| 1. The method of producing high tem- 


| peratures in a furnace by means of pul- * 


verized fucl comprising causing the fuel 
| to travel through the furnace and act- 
| ing on such fuel with atomized air trav- 
| cling substantially at right angles to 
the fucl. 

Air Under Pressure. 

6. A furnace comprising walls of re- 

| fractory material surrounding a chamber, 
| means for creating a continuous flow of 
| finely divided fuel through said cham- 
ber substantially out of contact with 
said walls, and means for introducing 
through perforations in said walls atom- 
ized air under pressure. 

The references are: Mosher, 1455903, 
October 51, 1922; British patents to Hor- 
rocks, 552, of 1874, and Reworth, 155921, 
of 1919. 

Appellant’s invention differentiates 
from the prior art in the very small 
apertures in the furnace walls through 
which the air is introduced. The fine 
characfer of the passages or perfora- 
tions is variously expressed in the 
claims, in some by the term “capillary 
perforations.” All of the claims have 
been allowed by the examiner except the 
three appealed claims in which appellant 
attempts to distinguish from the refer- 
ences by the term “atomized air,” claim 
7 for example stating that the perfora- 
tions are so small as to atomize the air 
forced through them. 

Examiner Rejected Claims. 

The examiner rejects these claims as 
“vague and indefinite,” because of the 

| term “atomized air.” 


Atomize is defined in the Standard Die- 
tionary 


as follows: 
| “To reduce to atoms” or atom-like; 
| hence to belittle; as to atomize a dis- 
infectant; to atomize truth.” 
Appellant admits that his construc- 
tion does not reduce the air to atoms. 
The examiner states that “the only other 
meaning of which the term ‘atomize’ 
capable in this art is the reduction of a 
| liquid to a spray.” Even if the term 
spray could be applied properly to air 
| as distinguished from a liquid, we do not 
| think it would distinguish from the ref- 
erences in which the air might equally 
well be said to be sprayed. At the end 
| of his brief appellant offers to incor- 
| porate in his specification a definition of 
what he means by “atomization.” There 
may be excuse for this proposed prac- 
+ tice where the words in the English lan- 
| guage are insufficient to set forth appel- 
| lant’s meaning. This does not appear 
to be the case here, however, for the 
| examiner has allowed eight claims cover- 
| ing this characteristic feature. 
The decision of the examiner 
firmed. 


1S 


1s 


af- 


| dhennneted “to : eas he statute consti- 
i tutional by construction.” The taxing of 
the gross proceeds of interstate com- 
merce, except only so much thereof as 
represents the cost of transporting the 
commodity to the extra-State market, it 
was argued for the plaintiffs in error, 
would violate the Federal Constitution, 
being a burden upon interstate com- 
merce. The State taxing officer, Mr, 
| Davis contended, must still look to the 
| statute for the measure of the value of 
_the gross proceeds. 
Blue Makes Rejoinder. 

| On behalf of the defendants in error 
| Mr. Blue maintained that by the inter- 
pretation of the statute by the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia, and 
| by its decree, the tax on natural gas 
was to be levied on the value of the 
product of the wells and before it entered 
into interstate commerce. There is ample 
provision made by the Court, he stated, 
| both in the decree and in the opinion, 
to determine the value upon which the 
tax should be levied. 

There was no misconstruction of the 
statute by the Court, it was contended, 
but if there is any doubt as to the opin- 
ion, “there can be no doubt as to what 
the Court said in the decree, from which 
the appeal was taken. The decree, which 
expresses the judgment of the Court, 
controls the parties.to the cause and the 
meaning of the opinion, if there is any 
doubt of the latter, clearly adjudges that 
the measure of the tax is the value of 
the plaintiff’s gas in West Virginia be- 
fore it enters interstate commerce, 
Under such decree and _ construction 
there can be no possible tax of gross 
profits of plaintiff’s gas sold in inter- 
state commerce, or on the transporta- 
tion, or receipts from transportation, of 
its gas in interstate commerce.” 

The opinion, it was argued by Mr, 
Blue, is not susceptible of such construce 
tion as it was contended by the plain- 








tiff in error, In view of the construction 
by the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia, it was said, there is no™ 


real ground for contending that the Act 
construed, burdens, interferes, or 
attempts to regulate 


as so 


interstate com- 
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Alien 


Claims 


Enemy Property 


New Act of Congress Is Required 
To Permit Distribution of Property 


District Court Defines Eligible Claimant and 
Finds Law Must Be Broadened to 


Include Woman Heir. 


THEOPHILE STURCHLER, AS ADMINISTRA- 
TOR 0 THE ESTATE OF MARTHA ELIzA- 
BETH PEIPERS, DECEASED, PLAINTIFF, V- 
Howarp SUTHERLAND, AS ALIEN PROP- 
ERTY CUSTODIAN, AND FRANK WHITE, 
AS TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Te. 2691; District Court, EASTERN 

“ District or New YorK. 

Where the sole distributee of the estate 
of one entitled to recover property seized 
by the Alien Property Custodianis a Ger- 
man citizen and was not the owner of the 
property at the time of the seizure, it 
was held.in this case, that such distrib- 
utee could not. recover under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. y 

Barnes. Avery and Whiting for the 
plaintiff; William A. DeGroot (Thomas 
' . Rhodes and Dean Stanley of counsel) 
~ Foy defendants; R. R. Looning (Myron 
Scott of counsel), appearing as Amicus 
Curiae. 


Judge Inch Delivers 


Opinion of Court ait 

Judge Inch delivered the opinion 0 

rt as follows: ; 

weenie ie a suit in.equity by plaintiff as 
administrator of the estate of Martha 
Elizabeth Peipers, deceased, under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act (Act, Oc- 
tober 6, 1927 Chap. 106 Sec. 1, 40 Stat. 
411 as amended). Jurisdiction over sub- 
ject matter and person appears. 

Plaintiff seeks to recover certain per- 
sonal property such as bonds, ete., which 
belonged to said deceased at the time of 
her death, and was duly seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian prior to her 
death. 

Apparently (at least there has been 
no effort to prove to the contrary), there 
are no debts, etc. The sole purpose of 
the administrator in bringing the suit 1s 
to recover the property in order to dis- 
tribute it to an heir at law and the next 
of kin.. There has been no proof of any 
will. »This sole heir.at law and next of 
kin is a daughter, Kate Von Reichenau, 
who was born in the United States on 
September. 30, 1868, and while. a citizen 
of this country. married on October. 10, 
1891, in Germany, a German subject, 
Franz Von Reichenau. She is a German 
citizen. 


Held If Now Alive She 


Could Reclaim Property | 

If plaintiff’s intestate Martha Eliza- 

beth Peipers was alive she could reclaim 

‘the property. Mrs. Peipers was born in 
1844 in New York City, both her father 
and mother were native born citizens and 
residents of the United States. In 1867 
in the City of New York she married 
Hugo Peipers a German subject and he, 
‘in 1872, became an American citizen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peipers continued to live 

in this country for some time, during 
which time the above-mentioned daugh- 
ter was born. Later and long before the 
war Mr. and Mrs. Peipers went to Ger- 
many and continued to reside there until 
their death. Mr. Peipers died in 1898 
and Mrs. Peipers died in 1922. Mrs. 
Peipers acquired the property in question 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act (Act of March 4, 1923, Chap. 285, 
9, (b) (3) ). Their daughter Kate had 
gone with them from this country to 
Germany and had continued to reside 
with them in Germany where she subse- 
quently married Franz Von Reichenau. 
So far as I can see she still resides 
abroad. There is nothing to indicate 
that she has reclaimed her American 
_citizenship, though this would be imma- 
terial after 1918. 
._ The sole question therefore comes 
down to this. Whether or not the said 
daughter is and would be eligible as a 
claimant under subsection (a) or (c) of 
section 9. 

An administrator in such a suit as 
this must show some legal or proper 
purpose as the basis for the suit, such as 
the necessity for the payment of the 
debts of decedent, etc., or distribution of 
the estate to those legally entitled there- 
to. It would be an idle ceremony to sim- 

arly direct the property to be paid to him 
‘and then at the same time compel him 
.to. at once restore it to the Alien Prop- 
_.erty Custodian because there were no 
debts, etc., and no one to whom it could 
be legally distributed. 


" Recommends Inaction 
Pending New Laws 


Under such conditions the property 
might as well stay where it is, pending 
further legislation by Congress as to its 
disposition. In some instances to do 
otherwise might even mean depletion of 
the estate eventually to belong to a dis- 
tributee. 


The plaintiff contends that Kate Von 
Reichenau would be and is an eligible 
claimant because she is “a woman who at 
the time of her marriage was a citizen 
of the United States and who prior to 
‘April 6, 1917, intermarried with a citi- 
zen. of Germany and the property was 
not acquired by her directly or indi- 
rectly from any German citizen subse- 
quent to January 1, 1917. (Section (b) 
(3) ). 

It is unnecessary at this late day to 
discuss the purpose, etc., of the various 
provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act as amended. Suffice it to say 
that Congress legislated according to 
the demands of the times, being careful 
not to thereby legalize or validate any 
act or transaction which otherwise or 
elsewhere would be void, illegal or in- 
valid. (Section 7 of the original Act of 
October 6, 1917). Congress also was 
careful to say the sole relief and remedy 
of any person having any claim to any 
money or other property heretofore 


seized shall be that provided by the terms 
of the act. - 

Congress has continued to legislate, as 
circumstances seemed to require, as 
shown by the various amendments. 

Legislation necessarily is slower than 
the progress of a busy people in their 
daily work away from the days and de- 
mands of a great war period. It is the 
result of a supposed need. Such need 
arises when its justness or necessity 
has finally found lodgment in the minds 
of a group, large or small, organized or 
noisy, sufficient, however, to initiate ‘the 
presentment of that need to a legisla- 
tive body. 


Statutes Govern 
Federal Courts 

The. Federal court is created and gov- 
erned by statutes. Even the application 
therein of equity must and should not 
transgress an express Federal statute. 
The court cannot legislate directly and 
should hesitate to do so _ indirectly. 
Whether or not in equity this daughter 
should have her mother’s property, the 
fact that the daughter was born here, 
as well as her mother, and that her citi- 
zenship, received by being so born of 
American parents, has been lost simply 
by marriage, and like reasons naturally 
arising, are not to be considered if the 
statutes do not allow such daughter to 
receive the property. 

A careful reading of the act amended 
shows Congress has legislated with 
knowledge of such conditions. 

The applicable sections of the present 


| Trading with the Enemy Act should be 


briefly set forth: 

(a): “Any person not an enemy or 
ally of enemy claiming any * property * 
seized * may file * a notice of his claim * 
and the President * may order the * 
delivery to said claimant of the * prop- 
erty * and (if suit is brought) the court 
shall order the * delivery to such claim- 
ant. 

(b): In respect of all money or other 
property * seized * if the President shall 
determine that the owner thereof at the 
time such * property was * seized was: 

(b, 3): A woman who at the time of 
her marriage was a citizen of the United 
States, and who prior to April 6, 1917, 
intermarried with a subject or citizen 
of Germany * and that the money or 
other property concerned was not ac- 
quired by such woman, either directly 
or indirectly, from any subject or citi- 
zen of German * subsequent to January 
1, 1917; or who was a daughter of a resi- 
dent citizen of the United States and 
herself a resident or former resident 
thereog, or the minor daughter or daugh- 
ters of such woman, she being de- 
ceased; * 


Prerogatives of President 
Then Are Set Forth 


Then the President, without any appli- 
cation being made therefore, may order 
the * delivery of such * property, etc. 

(c): Any person whose whose money 
or other property the President is au- 
thorized to return under the provisions 


of subsection (b) hereof may file notice | 


of claim * as provided in subsection (a) 
hereof, * or may institute suit in equity 
to recover such * property. 

(d): Whenever a_ person, deceased, 
would have been entitled, if living, to 
the return of his * property hereunder, 
then his legal representatives may pro- 
ceed for the return,of such * property 
as provided in 
Provided * that such legal representa- 
tive will redeliver to the Alien Property 
Custodian such portion of the * property 
so received by him as shall be distribu- 
table to any person not eligible as a 
claimant under subsections (a) or (c) 
hereof. 

(g): The legal representative * of a 
person, deceased, whose * property has 
been * seized * may (if not entitled to 
proceed under subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion) proceed under subsection (a) for 
the recovery of any interest, right, or 
title in any such * property which has, 
by reason of the death of such person, 
become the interest, right, or title of a 
citizen of the United States, unless such 
citizenship was acquired through nat- 
uralization proceedings in which the dec- 
laration of intention was filed after No- 
vember 11, 1918. * conditioned that he 
will deliver * all property not distributed 
to such citizen, or, if deceased, to his 
heirs or legal representatives.” 

Thus we see in reading the above sec- 
tions and applying same to the facts of 
this case that Congress has provided that 
an eligible claimant is one whose prop- 
erty has been seized and is not a Ger- 
man citizen or is a woman who is a Ger- 
man citizen but who originally was a 
citizen of the United States and became 
such German citizen by marriage prior 
to April 6, 1917, and her property so 
scized had not been acquired by her di- 
rectly or indirectly from a citizen of Ger- 
many subsequent to January 1, 1917. 

We are not concerned with the rights 
of German citizen owners to recover 
their property so seized up to $10,000, 
as such provision is not here applicable. 

We also see that if such owner has 
died his or her administrator or execu- 
tor may make a claim for the estate, for 
the purpose of paying decedent’s debts, 
etc., and that Congress has gone a step 
further in providing that where an heir 
at law or next of kin or other distributee 
could be on the facts himself an eligible 
claimant, as above provided, then the 
claim can be made by such representa- 
tive, for the estate (for the purpose of 
paying the debts, etc.), and such dis- 
tributee, and the property thereafter dis- 
tributed with the same force and effect 
as if the claim had been made by such 
distributce. 

This avoided the necessity of our gov- 


subsection (a) hereof: | 
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ernment becoming involved in many col- 
lateral matters incident to the settle- 
ment of an estate, such as construction 
of a will and the provisions of various 
inheritance laws. All the administrator 
of such an estate had to do would be to 
present the facts defining an _ eligible 
claimant and such facts could be easily 
and definitely proved. The test there- 
fore is whether or not the sole distributee 
in this case could be an eligible claimant. 

There are three important provisions 
as to such claimant. First, the owner- 
ship of the property seized at the time 
it was taken and became a part of the 
fund. Second, the citizenship of the 
owner and the time when it was acquired 
by the person who owned it when it was 
seized. Third, the conditions of fact, 
such as sex, marriage, loss of United 
States citizenship, etc. 

It would appear that unless all of these 
provisions are met in accordance with 
the statute there is no eligible claimant 
and no distributee to whom the property 
can be distributed lawfully. 

Because it is here contended that “the 
decision of a great many controversies 
and awards as to property now held by 
the Alien Property Custodian may be 
affected by this decision and that very 
large sums of money are involved in 
these pending controversies,” a brief has 
been submitted by an amicus curiae in 


addition to the excellent briefs submitted | 


by counsel for plaintiff and for the Gov- 
ernment. 


Judge Explains Cause 
Of Lengthy Opinion 

For the above reason the court has ex- 
amined the question with extreme care, 
and, to the best of its ability, most care- 
fully considering the contentions of the 
various parties. This must be considered 
as the excuse for what otherwise might 
be considered an unnecessarily long 
opinion. 

At the outset the case is made difficult 
by the natural feeling, strongly urged 
by counsel for plaintiff, that this German 
citizen daughter should have her moth- 
er’s property. Such and similar consid- 
erations are not for the court but for 
Congress. 

It is conceded that in 1918 the Alien 
Property Custodian seized the property 
of Mrs. Peipers,.who died intestate in 
Germany December 31, 1922. Conse- 
quently the property in question was 
seized and became a part of the seques- 
tered fund prior to the death of Mrs. 
Peipers and her daughter (the distribu- 
tee here) was not the owner at the time 
of such seizure nor in that sense was 
any of her property taken and made a 
part of the fund. 


We are therefore not dealing with any 
question that may be raised where a 
seizure has taken place after the death 
of the original owner of the property, 
thus raising the question of who owned 
the property at the time of the seizure. 

With the above undertsanding as to 
the facts and the issues it may be well 
to briefly mention the various conten- 
tions of the counsel in the case. 


The plaintiff contends that the securi- 
ties in question are clearly identified and 
their ownership established. That “the 
phrase a person eligible as a claimant” 
as contained in section (d) is one without 
the requirement of ownership set forth 
in the introductory clause of section (b). 
That section (d) is operative in all cases 
where the decedent if living would have 
been entitled to the return of his prop- 
erty and that manifestly “if ownership 


| at the time of seizure was necessary 


it would bring beneficiaries, in the major- 
ity of cases, within the ineligible class 


| and would render practically nugatory 
That if an alien | 
enemy whose property had been seized | 
| died after such seizure leaving all his 

property to nonenemy American citizens 


the intention of (d). 


none of such persons could receive his 
share.” (Ths contention evidently over- 


| looks(g).) 
In other words plaintiff contends that | 


section (3) is complete in itself and that 


it must not be read in connection with | 


the foregoing introductory part of (b) 
of which it is a part and subdivision. 
Claim As Alien Friends 

Is Made Plea in Brief 


The brief on behalf of the Amicus | 


Curiae contends that German national 
distributees of owners who would have 
been entitled to a return but who died 
after July 2, 1921 (joint resolution of 


Congress as to peace with Germany) are | 


entitled to claim as alien friends, that 
sound principles of statutory construc- 
tion require section (9, d) be construed 
so as rot to exclude German nationals of 
owners who would have been entitled 
to the property but who died after July 
2, 1921, and, that all right of the Gov- 
ernment to insist upon a construction 
of section (9, d) as excluding German 
nationals of owners, who would have 
been entitled to the property, who died 
after July 2, 1921, has been waived by 
Congress. 


The Government contends that the evi- | 


dence does not furnish prima facie proof 
that the securities here sought to be 
recovered belonged to Mrs. Peipers at 
the time of their seizure and that her 
daughter is not entitled to receive the 
property under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act as 
amended. 

A large number of cases have been 
cited, but so far as I can see, or find, 
no case directly in point has been brought 
to my attention. The decision of the 
District Court, Southern District of New 
York (U. S. Trust Co. v. Hicks, 16 Fed. 
(2d) 286) refers to entirely different 
facts and in addition makes the distinc- 
tion between seizures where property 


| was enemy property when seized and 


property which was not enemy property 
when seized. The property here was en- 
emy property when seized. 

Let us first see if Congress by the 
express words of its various Acts has 
shown a definite plan. I think that such 
plan so appears. 

Congress has provided that the Presi- 
dent or the Court, as the case may be, 
shall have jurisdiction to order the re- 
turn (b) “in respect of all money or 
other property * seized,” * provided 
that the President (or the court) shall 
determine “that the owner thereof at 


the time such * property * was seized 
was: 

“(3) A woman who at the time of her 
marriage, etc., Or Was a daughter of a 
resident citizen of the United States, etc., 
or the minor daughter or daughters of 
such woman she being deceased.” 


Then comes (c) which declares that 
“any person whose property the Presi- 
dent is authorized to return under (b) 
can make the claim or commence suit, 
etc.” 


Reasons of Congress 
Outlined in Part 

Finally Congress provided (d) allow- 
ing a legal representative of a decedent 
owner to lay claim for such return upon 
condition that he shall not distribute the 
estate “to any persons not eligible as a 
claimant under (a) or (c).” We have 


Stocks 
Bonds 





| already referred to (ce) which in turn | 


refers to (b). (a) relates to a person 
| not an enemy or alien enemy. 

Thus Congress by subsections (a), (b), 

| (ec), (d), has-expressed a plain and con- 

sistent plan. Each of the former subsec- 

| tions are made a part of and limit sub- 
section (d). 

When one reads (g) it clearly shows 
that Congress intended subsection (d) 
to be so confined and limited. 

If one considers the history of the 
original act of 1917 and the subsequent 
amendatory acts from time to time it 


will appear that while the seizure started | 


| 

with the idea of taking away the prop- 
erty of the enemy to prevent them from 
giving support to their government dur- 
ing war time (Miller v. Robertson, 266 
| U. S. 248) this purpose changed until 
finally it is being repeatedly considered 
by Congress as a trust fund to be held 
as security for the settlement of claims 
| 


of American citizens against the former | 


enemy. 
Congress, infra.) 

There is no idea of confiscation, but 
there is this purpose of holding suffi- 
cient of the funds sequestered to meet 
American claims provided same are not 
adjusted in some other way and this 
with the express agreement of the Ger- 
man and United States Governments. 

If this is so, surely it is for Congress 

| to decide, from time to time, how this 
trust fund shall be diminished, rather 
than for the courts. 

We also find that as the years went 
on this question received consideration 
of Congress and remedial legislation 
was enacted which as the Supreme Court 
has said, “should be liberally construed 
to effect the purposes of Congress and 
to give remedy in all cases intended to 
be covered. The just purpose of the sec- 
tion is not to be defeated by a narrow in- 
terpretation or by unnecessarily restrict- 
ing the meaning of the word (debt) 
within technical limitations.” Miller v. 
Robertson, 266 U. S. 243, page 248. 

Bearing the above caution in mind 
and having outlined what seems to be a 
definite plan of Congress, let us examine 
very briefly the best evidence of an in- 
tention on the part of Congress, as 
shown by the Congressional Record. 

The first real change or evidence of 
this remedial legislation occurs in the 
Act of June 5, 1920. This Act was known 
as H. R. 14208; it amended section 9 
of the original Act of October 6, 1917. 


(See extract from debates in | 


| ments which were objected to 





| 83115 % ce.) 
(d) comparatively old) and (g) (the lat- | 


in mind all the time. Here again we may 
with benefit turn to the Congressional 
Record, 67th Congress, 4th Session, Vol. 
64, Parts 4, 5 and 6. 

The bill under discussion is the Act of 
March 4th, 1923. 

(The court here quoes from the Con- 
gressional Record, cited supra, pp. 4282, 
Part 4; 4287, Part 4; 4290, Part ; 4293, 
Part 4; 4295, Part 4; 4296, Part 4; 4396, 


| Part 5; 4406, Part 5; 4408, Part 5; 5275, 


Part 6, and 5276, Part 6.) 

In the Senate there was considerable 
debate. No one reading the entire debate 
can escape the conclusion that as to prop- 
erty owned by German citizens or nation- 
als, Congress intended to hold the same 
subject to future legislation fzxom time 
to time. 


Bill Was Adopted 
After Conference 


The Senate proposed certain amend- 
by the 
A conference was had. 
Senate and 


House. 
sult of this conference the 
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| gradually recognize this necessity and 


it may even be said to be unfair, to 
those citizens of Germany, who are now 
alive, whose property has been taken, to 


| return from this fund, property to other 


| herited 


As a re- | 


House came to an agreement each mu- | 


tually receding to a certain degree from 
the position taken (page 5576 Part 6) 
and the bill became a law March 4, 1923. 

In further considering this question 
of the intention of Congress in passing 


these various remedial statutes we should | 


not overlook the inference fairly arising 
from the two subsections already referred 
to, (d) and (g). The latter (g) was 


| among other 


added by the amendment of March 4, | 


1923, Chap. 285, Section 12, 42 Stat. 1511 
(U. S. Comp. Stats. Supp. 1925, Section 
Both of these subsections, 


est legislation in regard to such condi- | 


tions) relate to a claim to be made by a 
legal representative of a decedent. 
Under (d) we find a limited right. 
That is that whenever the owner at time 
of seizure would have been entitled dur- 


property then such legal representative 


| have 


can make the claim for the estate but | 


under no circumstances can he distribute 


| the estate remaining after payment of 


debts etc., to any person who was not 
himself or" herself qualified to claim such 
portion of the estate, under subsection 


| (a) (not an enemy or ally of enemy) 
| (c) or (b) an owner at the time of sei- 


| 


This bill came before the House on June | 


3, 1920, shortly before adjourning, and 
the following appears from the Congres- 
sional Record, 66th Congress, 2nd Ses- 


| 


sion, Vol. 59, part 8, page 8426, ete. | 


(Naturally, I have only chosen very brief 
portions of the debate, sufficient however 
to show intention.) 

(The court here quotes from the Con- 
gressional Record, cited supra, pp. 8426, 
8427, 8428 and 8429.) 

In the Senate there was also a debate. 
It came before the Senate on June 4, 
1920. The bill was unanimously re- 
ported out by the Judiciary Committee. 

(The court here quotes from the Con- 
gressional Record, cited supra, pp. 8472, 
| 8473, 8474 and 8475.) 

The matter in this emergency was 
| thus left and the bill passed. 


I can find in favor of plaintiff’s present 
contention, it would seem that Senator 
Nelson had in mind that a child could 


“and this is property inherited from his 
| mother” thereby possibly meaning a 
| condition where the seizure has taken 





Colloquy of Senators 
| Not Basis for Finding 

However giving it the broadest inter- 
pretation such construction does not 
seem to have been concurred in by Sena- 
| tor Pittman or others, for the former 


be amended so as to accomplish this re- 
sult. This colloquy between the senators 
would hardly be sufficient basis for the 


Congress as plaintiff now contends. On 
the contrary, taking the entire debate 
there is no such intention, but there is a 
great deal of evidence showing that Con- 
gress, except in most carefully restricted 
instances, did not intend to relinquish 
any of the sequestered fund to German 
citizens or nonowners until the subse- 
quent proper time had arrived. 

Later by Act of February 27, 1921, 
Chap. 76 (41 Stat. 1147). without any de- 
bate, another remedial step was taken. 
This gave an American-born woman, 
such as Mrs. Peipers, the right to get 
back her property even though she had 
inherited it or acquired it from a German 
citizen, provided she had done so prior to 
| January 1, 1917. 

There were various other amendatory 
acts of no consequence here. Finally we 
come to the last important act that of 
March 4, 1923, Chap. 285, Section 1, 42 
Stat. 1511. This Act was a most dis- 
tinct step forward towards the ultimate 
return of the fund to German citizen 
owners. (The above various acts are set 
forth in the U. S. Comp. Statutes Supp. 
1928 and Supp. 1925 under Section 
3115%% e (National Defense), 

By this Act of March 4th, property 
not exceeding in value the sum of $10,000 
can be returned to a German citizen, who 
was at the time of seizure the owner 
thereof. The very fact that this state- 
ment of time of seizure is used indicates 
that Congress had the importance thereof 





suggested that the bill shold possibly | 


court to find an expressed intention of | 


From the above, which is the nearest | 


recover where her mother could have re- | 
covered, although even there he mentions 


place after the death of the mother for | 
he is referring to property in the fund. | 


classes of such owners. 
In 1923 Congress found that this 
limited right in cases of death would 


by counsel for plaintiff as an example 
of what might happen to heirs and next 
of kin some of whom might be citizens 
of the United States. 

If, therefore, the introductory clause 


portant part of (b) and qualifying its 
subsections, there would seem to have 
been no point in this further legislation 
of 1923. Congress however made its in- 
tention clear by asserting the necessity 
therefor by passing (g) whereby it ex- 
pressly provided a means to avoid in 
certain cases the limitation which other- 
wise existed in (d) by reason of the in- 
troductory clause of (b), and exempted 


from the necessity of ownership at time | 


of seizure the heir at law or next of kin 
who was a citizen of the United States. 


Heirs at Law and Next 
Of Kin Were Neglected 


It made no such provision for an heir 


at law or next of kin who was a German | 


citizen, or even one who sought to be- 


come a citizen of the United States after | 


November, 1918. 

This subsection (g) reads very dif- 
ferently from (d) and allows a legal rep- 
resentative of a decedent whose property 
has been seized to proceed to recover 


the property and distribute it where a | 


citizen of the United States has by rea- 


son of the death of a decedent inherited | 


it. Even in this subsection (g) Congress 


the heir at law or next of kin must be 
either a native-born citizen of this coun- 
try or one duly naturalized 
declaration of intention filed prior 
November 11, 1918. 
same requirement that the legal repre- 
séntative would not distribute the prop- 
erty to any other distributee. 


to 


This intention is further shown by this | 


subsection (g), that only where the legal 
representative was not entitled to pro- 
ceed under (d) should the legal repre- 
sentative proceed under (a) and (g). In 
other words it indicates that if a dis- 


| tributed though a German citizen was the 





| 


| the distributee was a_ citizen 


owner of the property seized and within 


' one of the owner classes of (b), such 


If 
the 


claim would be made under (d). 


of 


| fulfilled. 





with a/| 


| under 
It also imposed the | 


| he now seeks. 


| gress 


United States (as qualified) but not the | 


owner at the time of seizure 
this reason the legal representative 
could not proceed under (d), then such 


(a), (which section does not contain the 
limitation of (b)) and obtain the estate 


| and distribute it accordingly. 
In the case before me, as I have re- | 
peatedly said, the sole distributee here | 


was not the owner of the property at 
the time it was seized and is a German 
citizen. The suit is based on subsec- 
tion (d). 

The privilege thus given to a next of 
kin who is a citizen of the United States 


has not been given to one who is a citi- | 
Whether it should be | 
is not a question for the court but for | 


zen of Germany. 


Congress. 


The ability of Congress to express its | 


intention as shown in the different word- 


ing of these two subsections (d) and (g) | 


should be given due weight. 


and for | 
| rights of an executor or an administrator 
| end extending his reclaiming rights to 
legal representative could proceed under | 
| who are 
| sex or who acquired the property from 
} a eértain 


The intention of Congress as to the | 


importance of ownership at the time of 


seizure especially in cases of German | 


citizens is, I believe, shown by its legis- 
lation, and from the various 


remedial | 


acts, passed by it, all of which seem to | 


have been most cautiously considered. 


Aside from this consideration of the | 
statutes and the debates in Congress and | 


considering the purpose of the 
questered fund and the source from which 
it was made up it can be reasoned, I 
think fairly and sensibly, that if any- 
one should get their property back from 
this fund befcre others, it should be 
those whose property had been taken 
and who have been deprived of its use. 
The intention of Congress has been to 


se- | 


German citizens, whose property has not 
been so taken but who have simply in- 
it, leaving the fund to consist 
of property of original owners who are 
still alive, and who in many cases, pos- 
sibly are greatly in need of same. 

At least this argument would not seem 
to be opposed to the intention of Con- 


| gress as expresesd in its legislation. 
Counsel for plaintiff further contends } 


that the United States had waived any 
further right tu this sequestered fund 
but I am compelled to find to the con, 
trary for in 1923 we find that the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, wrote: 
“The resolution of July 2, 1921, provided, 
things, that sequestered 

should be retained by the 
States Government until such 


property 
United 


| time as the enemy governments made 
; suitable provisions for the settlement of 


claims growing out of the war.” 


The Secretary then goes on to state | 


that any assumption that the claims of 


; American citizens had been suitably set- 


tled etc., was incorrect. (Congressional 


| Record, 67th Congress, 4th Session, Part 


‘ ‘ sak ; | 4, page 4309. 
ing his or her lifetime to reclaim the | i ) 


Possibly by now all or most claims 
been adjusted. If so the pur- 
of this sequestration has been 
If not it may be that the 
claims have been materially reduced. 
This, however, is for Congress and un- 
doubtedly there will soon be no longer 
any desire or necessity for retaining the 
sequestered fund. Neverthless, it would 


pose 


ti iin (b ; | seem to me to be reasonable to first re- 
zure mentioned in (b) and its several | turn from the fund the property of liv- 


ing owners from whom it was taken 
before considering those who base their 


work the very hardship now argued here | a a 


seizure. 


No Waiver of Rights 
By Government Is Seen 
The legislation of Congress therefore 


. ° ' expresses a @ t Ani i 2 
of (b) had not been considered an im- | °XPTes8e8 & coherent, definite and inten 


tional plan. The various statutes have 
been enacted cautiously and with ex- 
press limitation at all times considering 
the importance of ownership at the time 
of seizure. There has been no waiver 
of any rights to the fund by this Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, it is a se- 
questered fund held for definite purposes 
by this Government in contemplation 


| of matters to be adjusted in times of 


peace rather than in times of war, and 
with the full consent of both Germany 
and this country. 

Counsel for plaintiff’s side 


has de- 


| voted a considerable and forceful argu- 
| ment for what is really proposed legis- 


lation by the court. It should be borne 
in mind that while from time to time 
there has been this indirect legislation 
by courts, “that does not mean that in 
judging the validity of statutes they 
(the courts) are free to substitute their 
own ideas of reason and justice for those 


| of the men and women whom they serve. 
| Their 


standard must be an_ objective 
one” (Cardoza, “The Nature of the Ju- 
dicial Process,” page 89), citing Otis v. 
Parker, 187 U. S. 608. 


This brings us to the decision. This 


nin th | distributee was and still is a German 
| placed limitations already mentioned that | 


citizen. She was not the owner of the 
property at the time it was seized. 

I do not see how under the statute she 
can be said to be an eligible claimant 
(a), (b> and (ce). 

The administrator would have no right 
to deliver to her the property which 
She cannot qualify under 
(g). 

It sems to me clear that the owner- 


ship at the time of seizure is still con- 
| sidered important by Congress so far as 
It would’ 


a German citizen is concerned. 
have been comparatively easy for Con- 
to have legislated otherwise if 
they had deemed it desirable. One must 


| not overlook the nature of the fund and 
' the present purpose of its sequestration 
| in considering any proposed diminishing 
| of that fund. 


Undoubicdly in due time Congress 
will consider broadening still further the 


those not now mentioned by it, persons 
not infants, or of a certain 


souree, or were not owners 
of seizure although German 

itations now pres- 
ent. Such legislation must be left to 
Congress. That body has access to much 
important governmental information not 


time 


ar 


Subscription 








possible to be brought before a court, 

The conditions to be imposed for the 
return of this trust fund would seem 
to be for the Government to express 
and not for those, who, though they 
never owned the property when seques- 
tered, now claim, that, because of inher- 


' itance, they should receive it. 


I am willing to agree that this case 
is one of hardship. 

We have in substance an American 
permanently residing in Germany at a 
time when war is declared between Ger- 
many and this country. Her property 
is seized. The legality of such seizure 
not before me and I must assume 
that it was proper. The property seized, 
therefore, was enemy property and duly 
became a part of the sequestered fund. 

No attempt, by this American owner, 
to reclaim the property, was made. 

A German citizen, residing in Ger- 
many, now seeks to reclaim the prop- 
erty by reason of inheritance. 

That she now owns the property, sub- 
ject to being defeated by conditions of 
the trust, may be admitted. 


is 


Judge Sees Ruling 
As One of Hardship 


I fail to see, however, any difference 
betwen this German citizen claimant and 
any other German citizen claimant. Her 
sole remedy is by statute. 

We are not concerned with how own- 
ership was acquired. We are only con- 
cerned with the facts as they are now 
presented. 

These facts show a German claimant 
to property, in the fund, which she did 
not own at the time of seizure. 

Whether we agree with the purpose of 
the legislation, or not, it would be neces- 
sary, in the case of this German citizen. 
to hold, in direct contradiction to the 
facts, that she was the owner of the 
property when seized, or, in direct con- 
tradiction to the words of the statute, 
to interpret the express condition of 
ownership of the property at the time 
of seizure, to be meaningless, in order to 
allow a recovery in this case. 

To the argument that might be made 
that, this, in substance, means that the 
property of an American has become a 
part of the sequestered fund, and is thus 
being held, as security, for claims of 
American citizens, it should be said, that, 
it was not property of an American citi- 
zen that was so seized and is so held, 
but enemy property, which seizure, as 
I have said, I must assume was legal 
and proper. 

The property therefore differs in no 
respect from any other property in the 
fund. A claimant thereto must come 
within the expressed words of the stat- 
ute. 

Some German citizens can get their 
property back at the present time, some 
cannot. It depends upon ownership of 
the property at the time of seizure. If 
this daughter had owned the property 
when it was seized she could get it 
back. If she did not own it at that time 
she cannot reclaim it. If she was an 
American citizen or had commenced na- 
turalization proceedingse prior to 1918 
she could claim it whether she owned it 
at the time of seizure or not. 


Claimants’ Rights Under 
Statute Summarized 

The only question remaining is that 
raised by defendant that the former de- 
crees was res adjudicata. There does 
not seem to me to be much to this con- 
tention. The decree and the statements 
of the court in its decision plainly in- 
dicated otherwise. In the former case 
the plaintiff although suing as adminis- 
trator of a decedent’s estate sought to 
recover property which he failed to show 
belonged to the estate. His sole repre- 
sentative capacity rested in being an al- 
leged assignee of an alleged donee of 
his intestate. Aside from the failure 
of proof above indicated, such a suit, 
governed and controlled by statute as it 
is, could not lie. The present suit is 
entirely different. It is one expressly 
based upon and authorized by the stat- 
ute subsection (d). The denial of the 
motion to reopen simply indicated that 
the present suit was the one to be 
brought. There could be no attempt at 
that time to adjudicate in advance that 
if such a suit was brought there could 
be no recovery. 

The complaint must be dismissed with- 
out prejudice to such application for the 
property and proceedings therefore as 
subsequent legislation by Congress may 
render proper. 

March 22, 1927. 
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Immigration 


inpex ( 962) 


Natives of Neighbor Nations Crossing 
Border to Work Classed as Immigrants 


Order Issued Requiring Such Aliens to Obtain J 


isas and 


. Carry Identification Cards. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


visitors from complying with certain re- 
quiréments thereof; that is, they will 
be considered as aliens of the “immi- 
grant” class. 

2, However, the following aliens of 
the said “immigrant” class residing in 
forcign contiguous countries and.who are 
now enjoying the border crossing priv- 
ilege may continue so to enjoy it upon 
the payment of head tax, provided such 
head tax was assessible on aliens enter- 
ing permanently at the time of origi- 
nal admission and, provided further, that 
they are not coming to seek employment. 

A. Aliens whose original admission oc- 
curred prior to June 3, 1921. 


B. Natives of nonquota 


| 
| 
| 


countries | 


whose original admission occurred prior | 


to July 1, 1924. 


C. Natives of quota 
original admission occurred subsequent 


countries whose | 


to June 2, 1921, and prior to May 11, | 
1922, who at the time of such admis- | 


sion had resided in the Dominion of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of 


Cuba, the Republic of Mexico, or coun- | 
tries of Central or South America, or | 


adjacent islands, for a period of one 


year. 


D. Natives of quota countries whose | 


original admission occurred subsequent 
to May 10, 1922, 
1924, who at the time of such admission 
had resided in the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Republic of Cuba, the 
Republic of Mexico, or countries of Cen- 
tral or South America, or 
lands, for a period of five years. 
Visas Required. 

3. Aliens of all nationalities of the 
“immigrant” class whose original admis- 
sion occurred subsequent to 
1924, will be required to meet all pro- 
visions of the Immigration Laws apply- 
ing to aliens of the “immigrant” class. 
Aliens of this class already enjoying the 
border crossing privilege, however, will 
be granted a reasonable time, not to ex- 
ceed six months from June 1, 1927, with- 
in which to obtain immigration visas and 
otherwise comply with the laws. 

4. Aliens who have already complied 


and prior to July 1, | 


adjacent is- | 


June 30, | 


tion’ Laws and this General Order may 
be permitted to continue to enjoy the 
border crossing privilege. 

5. Aliens who have complied with the 
requirements of this General Order gov- 
erniig permanent admission will be con- 
sidered as having entered for permanent 
residence. 

6. The use and issuance of identifica- 
tion cards to all classes of aliens entitled 
to same will continue as heretofore. 

7. Identification cards held by or is- 
sued to aliens of the “immigrant” class 
shall be rubber-stamped with date. 

8. Identification cards held by or is- 
sued to aliens of the “nonimmigrant’ 
class shall be rubber-stamped with date. 

9. To insure uniformity stamps fur- 
nished by the bureau, only, shall be used 
and blank spaces, including 


of indelible pencil. 
Provision for Canceling Cards. 


10. All identification cards heretofore | 
issued, held by aliens who cannot, or | 
do not, meet the requirements of law, | 


regulations and this order, will be taken 


up and canceled upon an incoming trip 
action | 


of the holder and 
taken. 

11. The work of validating outstand- 
ing cards should proceed slowly, sys- 
tematically, steadily and persistently, 


appropriate 


and in such a manner as to avoid con- | 
with | 


fusion, congestion, interference 
proper routine administration and the 
giving of just grounds for complaint 
upon the part of the traveling public. 

12. The status of holders of identifi- 
cation cards shall be inquired into peri- 
odically, preferably every six months 
from date stamped, where practicable, 
but in any event not less frequently than 
once a year. When inquiry has been 
so made, it will be evidenced by a nota- 
tion to show date of such inquiry and 
initials of the officer upon the reverse 
of the card. 


When the holder of a “nonimmigrant” | 


identification card qualifies as an “immi- 
grant,” a new identification ecard shall 
be issued, stamped to show the correct 


with the requirements of the Immigra- } status. 


Statistics on Immigration Quotas Shown, 
Including Countries Where Exhausted 


Depariment of State MakesPublic Figures for Period 
Ending With March of Current Fiscal Year 


The Department of State made public 
April 22 the immigration quota statis- 
tics for the period ending around March 


41. The statement showed that 


. 


immigrants: Bulgaria, Greece, 


and Luxemburg. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
Statement showing status of immigra- 


es | tion quotas for the fiscal year June 30, 


1927, in those countries from which re- 


vountries have exhausted their quotas of | ports have been received. 


Afghanistan 
Albania 

Andorra 

Arabian Peninsula 
Armenia 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bhutan 

Bulgaria 

Cameroon (British 
Cameroon (French) 
China ; 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of.... 
Denmark 

Egypt 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finiand 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland...., 


Irish Free State .. 
Tialy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Liberia 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Monaco ......- 
Morocco ....... 
Muscat ...i+. 


Nepal 
Netherlands .. 
New Zealand 
Norway 
New Guiana 
Palestine ... 
Persia 
ae 
Portugal 
Ruanda and Urundi 
Rumania 
Russia, European and 
Samoa 
San Marino 
Siam 
South Africa, Union of 
Socth West Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland > 
Syria and The Lebanon ...... 
Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Turkey 
Yap 
Yugoslavia 
*Exhausted. 


Number of quota 
immigrant visas 
granted 


Balance on date 


Total quota 
1926-1927 


Pref. Non-Pref. 
0 0 


4 
100 
30 
60 
62 
412 
349 
0 
89 
1 
0 
&2 
,410 
209 
1,37 
86 
111 
100 0 
471 92 306 
3,954 3,467 
51,227 66: 40,530 
34,007 75 24.882 
100 5 50 
475 : 187 
100 50 
106 57 
106 Al 
28,567 23.686 
3,845 1,502 
100 
142 
100 
100 
344 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1,658 
100 
6,455 
100 
100 
100 
5.982 
503 
100 
603 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1927. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that it is being applied 
with good business sense and man- 
agement. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
— 1913-1921. 


HIS vast organization has 
never. been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Topical Survey 


Postal 
Service 


AKING a daily topical survey of all 
the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them. Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 
business and professions here and 
abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 
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Movement of Railway Cars Is Regulated 
By Federal Agency to Meet Industrial Needs 


Topic 7—Transportation 


Seventh Article—Railway Car Service. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined, In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the sixth group Industry was consid- 
ercd. The group deals with Trans- 
portation. 


By William P. Bartel, 


Director, Bureau of Service, Interstate Commerce 


present 


Commission. 


RANSPORTATION ranks among the subjects 

of greatest importance under present-day con- 

siderations. Practically everything in use in 

our daily lives and activities is dependent in 
some way upon transportation. The very existence 
of communities and cities depends upon transportation, 
which therefore becomes a public necessity and conse- 
quently a public function. 

Under the Transportation Act, 1920, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was given enlarged powers with 
respect to car service. In April, 1920, the Bureau of 
Service was organized. Its activities at that time were 
directed chiefly to the execution of duties imposed upon 
the Commission by paragraphs (10) and (17) of sec- 
tion 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

se @ 

As defined in paragraph (10) the term “car service” 
includes the use, control, supply, movement, distribu- 
tion, exchange, interchange, and return of locomotives, 
cars, and other vehicles used in the transportation of 
property, including special types of equipment, and 


the supply of trains, by any carrier by railroad subject 


“ 


‘to the Interstate Commerce Act. 


For the purpose of handling informally “the nu- 
merous car service matters which were brought to 
the Commission and of enforcing the various orders 
made by the Commission under its new powers the 
Bureau of Service was organized soon after the termi- 
nation of Federal control. To give a clear view of the 
transportation situation prior to the creation of this 
Bureau and to emphasize the need for such an organi- 
zation it will be necessary to review briefly some of 
the conditions resulting from the war. 

as cs * 

FOLLOWING the armistice, until. August 1, 1919, 

there was for the most part a surplus of cars. After 
August 1, 1919, the revival of industry, by requiring 
increasingly larger amounts of raw materials and sup- 
plies, and producing greater quantities of finished 
products, resulted in a demand for cars which con- 
tinually exceeded the available supply. Such was the 
condition on February 29, 1920, at the termination 
of Federal control. 

That condition was accentuated to some extent by 
bad. weather which lasted until after April 1, 1920, 
but was erroneously magnified after that date by 
strikes which began early in April and lasted well 
into the summer. These strikes. greatly augmented 
freight-car congestion at many important gateways 
and terminals and necessitated the placement and 
maintenance of numerous embargoes. The April, 1920, 
congestion caused by the strikes had the effect of re- 
ducing by fully one-third the equipment available as 
compared with that available on the resumption of 
private control. 

* * ® 

Whenever the Commission is of opinion that short- 
age of equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emer- 
gency requiring immediate action exists in any section 
of the country, the Commission has authority, and 
without the usual formalities, notices, or hearings, (a) 
ta suspend the operation of any or all rules, regula- 
tions, or practices with respect to car service; (b) to 
make such just and reasonable directions with respect 
to car service without regard to the ownership as be- 
tween carriers of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles 
as will best promote the service in the interest of 
the public and the commerce of the people; (c) to 
yequire such joint or common use of terminals as will 
best meet the emergency; (d) to give directions for 
preference or priority in transportation, “embargoes, 
or movement of traffic under permits. 

Whenever carriers for any reason are unable to 
transport the traffic offered it so as properly to serve 
the public the Commission may make directions with 
respect to the handling, routing, and movement of the 
traffic of such carrier and its distribution over other 
lines of roads. 
Ps 1920 the Commission, in the exercise of emergency 

powers granted to it by the Transportation Act, 
1920, issued service orders which provided that traffic 
should be forwarded to destination by the routcs most 
available to expedite its movement and relieve con- 
gestion without regard to usual rules, regulations, and 
practices. Other service orders were issued that 
time providing for the movement of 30,000 open-top 
cars from western carriers to their eastern connec- 
tions and the delivery of approximately 20,000 service- 
able box cars from eastern lines to their western con- 


nections. 


To this present time 43 service orders have been 


issued and have covered a wide range of traffic emer- 
gencies. Modifications of service orders may be made, 
increasing or diminishing the scope thereof, and the 
orders are definitely suspended when it appears that 
the emergency has been sufficiently relieved. 

x * 

This background is set forth to picture the critical 
traffic situation at the time of the inception of the 
Bureau of Service and the urgent need of an organi- 
zation within the Interstate Commerce Commission to 


“direct and supervise such matters. 


The railroads, realizing the necessity for fair and 
equitable distribution of cars, voluntarily established 
a Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, with offices at Washington. The Commission 
and the Bureau have cooperated with the railroads in 
transportation matters through that agency. 


* * 


YT must not be thought that the Bureau of Service 
functions only when there is a traffic congestion, a 
shortage of cars, or some other emergency threatening 
or existing. The field force of the Bureau is com- 
posed of service agents who are located at the im- 
portant railroad and commercial centers of the United 
States. These men, who are experienced in matters 
pertaining to car service, as previously defined, not 
only keep the Bureau informed as to the transporta- 
tion situation in their respective zones, but by their 
contacts with the shippers and with the railroad offi- 
cers they are enabled frequently to adjust difficulties 
which could not otherwise be promptly overcome. 


The Bureau of Service has been following a definite 
policy under which it has sought to bring about the 
greatest possible measure of cooperation between ship- 
pers and carriers. To this end our service agents 
handle directly with shippers and carriers all com- 
plaints of a local character which properly can so be 
handled, offering such suggestions as are proper, and 
assisting the parties to adjust their differences, so that 
reasonably safe and adeauate far service may be fur- 
nished more promptly, but without relieving the car- 
riers of responsibility or depriving them of initiative. 
In nearly all such instances satisfactory adjustments 
are reached, thereby obviating the filing of formal 
complaints and the resulting expense to the shippers, 
the carriers, and the Commission. 

* - * 


The Bureau has laid special emphasis on the need 
for increased car mileage, heavier car loading, pre- 
classification of cars in freight trains, observance of 
car service rules, and decreased percentage of bad- 
order cars, and has constantly divected its efforts to 
the promotion of operating efficiency on all roads sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


In 1925 the scope of the Bureau’s work was en- 
larged and subdivided into three sections, those of car 
service, of efficiency, and economy of operation, and of 
transportation of explosives and other dangerous arti- 
cles, respectively. Work relating to efficiency and 
economy of operation and to car service is so inter- 
related that by combining the activities with respect to 
them. in one Bureau, overlapping is eliminated and the 
office and field organizations of the entire Bureau can 
be fully utilized as conditions justify. 

* aa * 
OST of our direct activities with respect to effi- 
ciency and, economy of operation have thus far been 
confined to investigations of costs of repairs to loco- 
motives and other equipment at outside contract shops, 
as contrasted with what it would have cost the car- 
riers to have made repairs in their own shops. 


Several reports having reference to individual car- 
riers have already been issued. The maintenance ex- 
penditures on 16 railroads investigated included re- 
pairs in contract shops to 1,154 locomotives which ex- 
ceeded by $15,285,748.97, an average of $13,244.15 per 
locomotive, the cost of similar repairs made to loco- 
motives at the railroad shops. 

* ” * 


The transportation of explosives and other danger- 
ous articles was placed within the purview of the Com- 
mission by act of Congress, March, 1908. This act 
required the Commission to formulate and_ publish 
regulations for the safe transportation of explosives. 
Later amendments enlarged the Commission’s powers 
in this respect. 

From time to time modifications and extensions of 
the regulations to cover the packing, handling, load- 
ing, and transportation of explosives and other danger- 
ous articles are made. These matters are the subjects 
of formal hearings before a representative of the Bu- 
reau of Service before being acted upon by the Com- 
mission. 

* * * 
QINCE the first issue of the regulations, and especially 
during the war period, regulations have been pro- 
vided for a number of dangerous articles hitherto un- 
known. Poisonous gases and liquids, inflammable gases, 
liquids and solids, corrosive liquids, and other danger- 


-ous commodities have come: into commereial use to 


an increasing extent. 

The act authorizes the Commission, in the execu- 
tion of the provisions, to utilize the services of the 
Bureau of Explosives of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and to avail itself of the advice and assistance 
of any department, commission, or board of the Gov- 
ernment. The Bureau of Explosives conducts inspec- 
tions, investigations, and holds conferences with manu- 
facturers and shippers with a view to determining what 
regulations within reasonable limits afford the highest 
degree of safety tn the preparation and transportation 
of explosives and dangerous articles. 

a * 

The Bureau of Service conducts hearings in certain 
formal cases and assists in the consideration and re- 
view of others, more particularly those pertaining to 
transportation and operation. 

The Commission, through the Bureau of Service, is 
cooperating with the Department of Agriculture in 
tests of refrigerator cars and in tests of perishables 
in transit under the several methods of refrigeration. 

Individuals, civic, and commercial organizations, and 
other members of the public are utilizing to an in- 
creasing extent the services and facilities of the Bu- 
reau of Service in connection with transportation 
problems. 


Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
will tell of the work of his Burcau in the next 
article of this serics, to be published tomor- 
row. 
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Applications for Bridges 
In Three States Approved 


Three applications for approval of 
plans for bridges to be constructed in 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi, have 
been approved by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Col. Hanford MacNider. 

The projects are as follows: 

Application made by the Louisiana 
Highway Commission for approval of 
plans for a bridge to be constructed over 
Chef Menteur Pass, At Chef Menteur, 
Louisiana, under authority of State law. 

Application made by the Vacuum Oil 
Company, of Houston, Tex., for approval 
of plans for a bridge to be constructed 
over Bayou DInde, five miles from the 
city of Lake Charles, La., under author- 
ity of State law. 

Application made by the Vicksburg 
Bridge and Terminal Company, of Little 
Rock, Ark., for approval of plans for 
a bridge to be constructed over the Mis- 
sissippi River near Vicksburg, Miss., 
under authority of an Act of Congress 
approved May 3, 1926. The plans pro- 
vide the vertical clearance of 60 feet for 

! the main channel span of 800 feet and 
| for the 400 foot span on the west end 
| bridge. 


Weight Limit Raised 


For Gold Shipments | 


| Postmaster General Issues 


Regulations for Packages 


Mailed in Alaska. 


The weight limit on packages of gold | 


ailed in Alaska has been increased from | ; . : ‘ 
Sean ome 2 _ | $49.39 was for housekeeping dwellings. 


11 to 50 pounds, the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, has announced. 


The full text of the Postmaster Gen- | 


| eral’s announcement was contained in 
Order 5347, as follows: 

Order No. 5347. 
445, Postal Laws and Regulations, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The rate of postage on gold 
gold bullion, and gold dust offered for 
mailing between any two 


its possessions, shall be 2 cents an ounce 
or fraction thereof, regardless of dis- 
tance. 
gold dust shall be 
packages not exceeding 50 
weight and sent by registered mail.” 


inclosed in sealed 


It was explained orally at the Depart- | 


ment that the order of the Postmaster 
General merely harmonizes the weight 
limit on packages of gold with the weight 


limits on packages carrying other arti- | 
Users of the mails in Alaska, how- | 


cles. 
ever, will benefit by the increase, since 
they will be able to mail their gold hold- 
ings in packages weighing 50 pounds in 
; one shipment instead gf several ship- 
ments of 11 pounds each. The request 


| for the higher weight limit, it was said, | 
came from mining companies, banks, and |} 


miners residing in Alaska. 

It was explained further 
weight increase on gold was the last to 
be made, since the Post Office Depart- 
ment has already increased the weight 
limits on other articles or commodities 
from 11 to 50 pounds. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest iecisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

| A-17919 (SS). Mileage—From ports in 
Alaska to Seattle, Wash. The payment of 
mileage for authorized travel to and from 
Alaska and reimbursement of actual ex- 
| penses incurred in conneetion with travel 
therein, are authorized by section 12 of the 
| act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 631, as 
amended by the act of June 1, 1926, 44 
Stat. 630. 

A-17962 (8S). Pay—-Longevity--Navy Of- 
ficer. A former ensign in the Navy sepa 
rated from the service by resignation Sep- 

; tember 30, 1924, and again appointed under 
special act. of Congress approved June 23, 
1926, 44 Stat. 764, an ensign in the lincal 
position in the line of the Navy which he 
would have attained had he not resigned, 
is an officer appointed after July 1, 1922, 

| and entitled to credit for pay purposes for 
| active commissioned service only, as pro- 


vided in section 1 of the act of June 10, | 


1922, 42 Stat. 627. 2 Comp.:’Gen, 170! 3 id. 

5; 68 MS. Comp. Gen, 228, April 7, 1927, 
A-17935 
A-18024. United States Supreme Court re- 
| ports—Distribution. The United States Cus- 
toms Court, formerly the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers, having been designated a 
; court and removed from any supervision 
by an executive office, cannot be considered 
| an executive office within the meaning of 
section 227 of the Judicial Code. As it is 
not one of the courts named in that sec- 
tion of the Code, it is not entitled to copies 
of the United States Supreme Court re- 
ports under said section, 

A-18119 (S). Advance payments—Water 
' meters—Water service. Under section 3648, 
Revised Statutes, deposits may be made for 
water meters but payments for water serv- 
-ice may not be made in advance of the 
rendition of such service. 

A-18185. ‘Transportation — Minimum 
charge. Where the charges on the weight 
of the shipment are in excess of charges 
for 100 pounds on one of the articles in- 
cluded in the ‘shipment it is not subject 
to the minimum charge rules. 

A-17816 (S.). Veterans’ Bureau—Disa- 
bility compensation—Draftees. In section 
24 of the World War Veterans Act dated 
June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 614, extending the 
compensation and insurance benefits of the 
statute to draftees, the phrase “after in- 
ductioh by the local board” includes de- 
linquents reported by the local draft boards 
to a State Adjutant General who placed 
them under military control, and where 
the delingunecy has been excused, and the 
charge of desertion removed, disability 
compensation is payable for a disability 
otherwise compensable. * 

A-17952. Compensation—Overtime—Cus- 
toms Service. Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the act of February 15, 1911, a: 
amended by the act of February 7, 19290, 
41 Stat. 402, boarding officers in the cus'oms 
service are entitled in boarding vesse!s to 
accept the oath of master and preliminary 
entry at night or on Sundays or holidays 





| cent in one-family dwellings. 


Paragraph 5, section | 


coin, | 
points in! 
Alaska, or between any point in Alaska 
and any point in the United States or 


Such gold coin, gold bullion, or | 


pounds in } 





that the | 





Funds for Building 
In 294 Cities Placed 
At $84.90 Per Capita 


Figures on Permits Granted 
in United States Are 
Issued for Past 
Year. 


Building permits issued during 1926 
in 294 cities of the United States having 
a population of 25,000 and over and an 
aggregate population f 42,700,350 on 
July 1, 1926, showed that 480,773 fami- 
lies were housed in new buildings, with 
the per capita expenditure for new build- 
ings in these cities $84.90, of which 
$49.39 was for housekeeping dwellings. 

The 1926 figures were announced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, which observes in 
a statement April 23 that about 45 per 
cent of the families represented were 
housed in apartments and only 40 per 
Following 
is the full text of the statement: 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nually collects data concerning building: 
permits issued for cities having a popu~ 
lation of 25,000 and over. Data have 
been collected for 1926 from 294 cities. 
A few cities did not report. 

Costs Are Estimated. 

These 294 cities had an _ estimated 
population of 42,700,350 on July 1, 1926, 
according to the Census Bureau. The 
per capita expenditure for new buildings 
in these cities was $84.90, of which 


The per capita expenditure for repairs 
was $8.42 and the total per capita ex- 
penditure was $95.52. 

In these 294 cities*housing accommoda- 
tions were provided in new buildings for 
480,773 families, or at the rate of 112.6 
families to each 10,000 of population. 
The estimated population of the 272 
cities reporting in 1925 had a population 
of 41,134,940 and provided for 508,147 
families, or at the rate of 123.5 to each 
10,000 of population. Figures are avail- 
able for 257 cities since 1921. 

Figures Are Given. 
Number and per cent of families pro- 
vided for in the different kinds of dwell- 
ings in“257 identical cities in 1921, 1922, 
1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926. 
Number of families provided. for in— 
One- Two- Multi- Al: 
family family family classes 
dwell- dwell- dwell- — dwell- 
ings ings* ings* ings 
130,873 38,858 54,814 
179,364 80,252 117,689 
207,682 96,544 149,697 
210,818 95,019 157,082 
226,159 86,145 178.918 yoae 
188,074 64,298 209.742 462,114 
Per cent of families provided 
for in— 

1 fam. 2 fam. 
dwell- dweil- 


ings’ 


191,222 


— 
dvell- 
ings** 
MOAR Sic £73 24, 

MGee dsacs. A We 814 

1923 . 5. 21.2 Do 
EEO ivuuies ‘ 21.6 30 
BNO aavex 46. 17.5 36. 
1926 13.9 45. 

“Includes one-family and two-family 
dwellings with stores combined. 

**Includes multi-family dwellings with 
stores combined. 

The total number of families provided 
for in these 257 cities in all classes of 
dwellings during 1926 was 462,114. This 
is a reduction of 6 per cent as compared 
with 1925, the peak year, but is the sec- 
ond highest number shown in the six- 
year period, and is more than twice as 
many housing units as were provided in 
1921. 

The figures in the above table would 
tend to show that we are becoming a 
race of cliff-dwellers for in the year 
1926 accommodations were provided in 
apartment houses for 209,742 families, 
or 45.4 per cent of all families provided 
for during that year, while one-family 
dwellings provided for only 188,074, or 
but 40.7 per cent of all families pro- 
vided for. This is the first year that 
apartment houses have provided more 
new family accommodations than have 
one-family dwellings. 

Compared with 1921 there has been an 
increase of 105.8 per cent in the number 
of families provided for in all classes 
of~dwellings. During this same period, 
however, the number of families accom- 
modated in apartment houses increased 
282.6 per cent, while the number se 
vided for in one-family dwellings ine 
creased only 43.7 per cent. The number 
of family units provided for by two- 
family dwellings increased 65.5 per cent 
over the six-year period. 

An extended summary of the report 
will appear in the May Monthly Labor 
Review and complete figures will be pub- 
lished later in a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


Appointment Announced 
Of Six Acting Postmasters 


The Postmaster General, Harry S, 
New, has announced orally the appointe 
ment of six postmasters as follows: 
Thomas E. Kelly, Warthen, Ga.; George 
F. Freeman, Franklin, Ind.; E. G. Smelt- 
zer, Creston, Iowa; Claude C. Crosthwait, 
Morehead, Ky.; Winfred C. Wilson, Sun- 
set, Tex.; and Olin M. Bagby, Green- 
wood, Ind. 


at the rates prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury pursuant to law. Decision 
of September 7, 1923, 3 Comp. Gen. 128, dige 
tinguished. 

A-18025. Appropriation, availability of— 
Badges for members of National Farm Boys* 
and Girls’ Club in Camp. The appropriae 
tion “General Expenses, Extension Service 
1927,” Department of Agriculture, for gen- 
eral administrative expenses connected with 
extension service, and for miscellaneous exe 
penees incident thereto, is available for the 
purchase of badges for members of the Nae 
tional Boys’ and Girls’ Club while in camp 
Washington, D. C., if it is administrativel 
found and certified that such badges a’ 


necessary in connection with such servie® 





